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Executive Summary 



In 1998, Congress authorized the Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs 
(GEAR UP) program. The puipose of the program is to foster increased knowledge, expectations, and 
preparation for postsecondary education among low-income students and their families. GEAR UP 
projects may provide services to students, parents and teachers at high-poverty schools with at least 50 
percent of students eligible for free or reduced price lunch. Services may include: tutoring, mentoring, 
college field trips, career awareness, colleges-readiness counseling, classes, meetings, parent education 
about access to higher education, curriculum reform, and teacher training. GEAR UP is based on a model 
of providing services to an entire grade cohort, and grantees arc required to offer services to all students 
in the target grade or grades according to their needs, but individual participation is voluntary. GEAR UP 
services must begin no later than the seventh grade. The GEAR UP model also stresses partnerships of 
schools, districts, community organizations and postsecondary institutions. The first grants were awarded 
in August of 1999. Most of the first GEAR UP grantees began by serving sixth- or seventh-graders in fall 
of 1999, with the intention of providing continuing services to this cohort of students as they progressed 
through high school. 

Evaluation Design 

The five-year contract supporting the evaluation started at about the same time as the first grants were 
awarded. Because the GEAR UP program was new, the evaluation was given the task of describing the 
projects as they existed as well as evaluating key student and parent interim outcomes. As a random 
assignment study was not possible, a quasi-experimental evaluation design was used. 

There were two major goals of the evaluation. The first was to provide descriptive information on the 
early implementation of the program and the second was to observe the association between GEAR UP 
participation, and student and parent outcomes. To provide the descriptive information the study 
conducted site visits to a sample of 20 of the initial partnership projects. From these partnerships, a 
sample of 18 middle schools and 18 matched comparisons schools was selected and up to 140 seventh- 
grade students were randomly selected from each school. Student and parent surveys were administered 
about midway through the seventh grade and near the end of the eighth grade. Student school records and 
GEAR UP participation records were also obtained. 

The design focused on GEAR UP’s intended middle school outcomes, with plans for subsequent studies 
to examine the longer term outcome of entry into postsecondary education since it was more than five 
years before the first program participants would be college-age. This report primarily discusses interim 
GEAR UP outcomes for middle school students and their parents. In addition, using qualitative data from 
the site visits, the report examines the secondary outcomes for GEAR UP on middle schools and the 
sustainability of the program’s activities after federal funds are no longer available. The interim outcomes 
examined are those identified in the conceptual framework of the GEAR UP program: improved 
knowledge, behavior and expectations. The outcomes for GEAR UP associated with high school 
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achievement and preparation for and enrollment in college will be examined in subsequent data 
collections and reports. 1 

Data Sources and Limitations 

The information for the evaluation comes from site visits, surveys of students and parents, student 
transcripts and school administrative records for a sample of GEAR UP middle school students and from 
a matched comparison group of non-GEAR UP middle school students. A number of factors in the 
evaluation design lead to some important limitations on the strength of conclusions that are drawn in the 
report. First of all, it was not a randomized experiment. The set of cooperating grantees and schools is a 
small puiposive sample, leading both to concerns about generalizability and power to detect small 
effects — particularly schoolwide effects such as curriculum changes and the resulting shift in course- 
taking patterns. The comparison schools could not be matched on historical college attendance rates, as 
would have ideally been desired, and because service provision stalled prior to baseline data collection in 
the seventh grade, it was not possible to remove all seventh-grade differences between the two sets of 
students without simultaneously removing some of the effects of early information services. 

Two important parts of the evaluation were to describe the actual interventions and to assess the prospects 
for the sustainability of the program’s activities after federal funds are no longer available to these 
grantees. These goals required intensive onsite activities that could only be done at a small number of 
schools due to the associated costs. Thus, the school sample size is small. Eighteen schools from GEAR 
UP projects and 18 non-GEAR UP comparison schools participated in the evaluation. The analytic 
procedures used in the report fully adjusted significance levels for the small number of study schools. 
There is, however, the possibility that effects were missed because the process for adjusting significance 
levels sharply reduced the statistical power. The reduction in statistical power was particularly acute for 
school-level outcomes because the sample size (36 schools) is so small. 

As a result of these factors — project selection procedure and sample size — the procedure for selecting 
matching comparison schools and the difficulties in obtaining baseline measurements, the findings in this 
report are more suggestive than definitive. 

Key Findings 



■ Attending a GEAR UP school as measured near the end of eighth grade was positively 
associated 2 with parents’ knowledge of opportunities and benefits of postsecondary 
education for their children (table 3-3c). 

■ Attending a GEAR UP school as measured near the end of eighth grade was positively 
associated with students’ knowledge concerning postsecondary education 
opportunities available to them (table 3-3a). 



1 In September 2004, the U.S. Department of Education issued a contract to determine high school outcomes, such as academic 
preparation for postsecondary education and postsecondary enrollment. 

2 Throughout the report, an "association" is discussed only if the supporting hypothesis test was significant at the 5 percent level, 
meaning there would have been only a 5 percent chance of finding the difference by chance. Some associations are discussed 
when the significance level of the test was at the 10 percent level. These are qualified by the phrase "modest evidence." If no 
evidence was found even at the 10 percent level, the phrase "no evidence" is used. 
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■ Attending a GEAR UP school as measured near the end of eighth grade was positively 
associated with parents' involvement in the school and their children’s education 
(tables 3-3b and 3-3d). 

■ Attending a GEAR UP school as measured near the end of eighth grade was positively 
associated with parents’ having higher academic expectations for their children (tables 
3-2c and 3-2d). However, there was no evidence of an association between attending a 
GEAR UP school and the strength of student intentions to attend college, expectations 
for postsecondary education or overall orientation toward college (tables 3-2a, 3-2b 
and 3 -4c). 

■ There was no evidence of an association between attending a GEAR UP school and 
grades or school behavior, such as attendance or disciplinary problems (table 3-li). 

■ Attending a GEAR UP school as measured near the end of eighth grade was positively 
associated with taking above-grade-level science courses in middle school (table 3- 
la). 

While these general statements are true, there were differences in the magnitude and statistical 
significance of the associations by various classifications of students. In no case, however, was the 
direction of the association (i.e., positive versus negative) different across the classifications. Students 
were categorized by their race or ethnicity, whether any members of their family had gone to college (so 
called first-generation students) and the degree to which their seventh-grade orientation to going to 
college was not at the extremes of their cohort (i.e., had orientations toward definitely going to college or 
definitely not going to college). Because the vast majority of students in the study were from low-income 
families, no categorization of students by income was possible. 

For the most part, the results reported above for all students were true across the various classifications of 
students. A notable exception is presented below. 

■ For African-American students attendance at a GEAR UP school as measured near the 
end of eighth grade was positively associated with the number of rigorous (or above- 
grade-level) 3 courses taken during middle school. African-American students from 
GEAR UP schools averaged 1.0 rigorous course as compared to 0.5 of a course 
among African-American students from non-GEAR UP schools (table 3- If). 

The site visits to the sampled GEAR UP middle schools revealed the following: 

■ GEAR UP middle school staff, participating in the study focus groups, reported that 
GEAR UP middle schools were more likely than non-GEAR UP middle schools to 
offer honors and above-grade-level classes. They perceived that some of these 
changes took place with the implementation of the GEAR UP projects in 1999 
(section 4.1). 

■ Most of the teachers who participated in focus groups expressed positive opinions 
about GEAR UP-sponsored professional development, although there was some 



3 



Academic rigor is determined by the number of core academic courses taken that are considered to be above grade level for an 
average eighth-grade student. 
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variation in how useful or relevant teachers felt individual sessions were for them or 
to GEAR UP’s puipose (section 4.2). 



Finally, the study examined GEAR UP on two important issues: transitioning the program to high school 
and sustainability beyond the federal grant. 

■ Projects reported some difficulty transitioning into high schools; such as inadequate 
staffing and administrative barriers, which were similar to those reported two years 
earlier when the grants were just starting out in middle schools. Projects reporting the 
smoothest transitions tended to provide services to high school students that were 
similar to those provided to middle school students (section 6.1). 

■ Early evidence suggests that some aspects of GEAR UP will be sustained in middle 
schools beyond the period of federal funding. About half of the projects studied were 
optimistic about continuing, and one-third had made specific plans to do so as they 
neared the third year of their grants (section 6.2). 
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1. Introduction 



1.1 Context and Purpose of the Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness 

for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP) Program 

The economic success of individuals and the larger economy has become increasingly 
dependent on individuals continuing their education beyond high school, whether through 
college or some other form of postsecondary vocational training. For this reason, 
policymakers and educators have focused greater attention over the past decade on 
improving access to postsecondary education for all students. The federal government 
began the practice of initiating and supporting programs to facilitate equal opportunity for 
higher education among historically underrepresented groups such as ethnic minorities 
and low-income families with the enactment of the Higher Education Act of 1965. In 
addition, over the past decade, school reform efforts have focused on standards and 
accountability and have been geared toward the whole school and all of its students. A 
consensus has emerged that it is necessary to intervene early in order to influence student 
behavior and outcomes in high school and beyond. According to the Carnegie Council on 
Adolescent Development (1995), adolescence is the last chance for social institutions to 
influence youth behavior and attitudes. 

The GEAR UP program was authorized under the 1998 amendments to the Higher 
Education Act to further address the continuing imbalance in postsecondary attendance 
rates by specifically promoting equal access to higher education for low-income students. 
Initiatives such as the I Flave A Dream project placed an emphasis on the role of peers. 
Research in this area led to GEAR UP’s cohort approach, which is unique compared to 
other federal programs that seek to promote college for low-income youths. Grants were 
awarded to either states or partnerships between a college or university and a school 
district. 

The use of partnerships is a unique feature of GEAR UP. The GEAR UP program 
requires a variety of entities to work together to provide services to a cohort (or whole 
grade) of students, stalling no later than the seventh grade and following them through 
high school. The long-term outcomes sought by the GEAR UP program are increased 
postsecondary education enrollment and success for those targeted by the program. 

The conceptual framework that guides GEAR UP is depicted in figure 1-1. The 
framework shows that within a context of targeted students, families, schools and 
communities, GEAR UP projects provide various types of services. It is anticipated that 
these services are derived from research-based best practices. 



Early intervention is 
believed to influence 
a student’s behaviors 
and outcomes and 
facilitate equal 
opportunity for 
postsecondary 
education. 



GEAR UP promotes 
equal access to 
postsecondary 
education for low- 
income students. 
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Figure 1-1. Conceptual framework of the impact of GEAR UP 



1. CONTEXT 2. SERVICES 3. INTERIM 4. LONG-TERM 

OUTCOMES OUTCOMES 




Source: Westat analysis of HEA 1988 Amendments, 2007. 
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Furthermore, these services are intended to result in interim (or early) outcomes that are 
logically associated with the desired longer term outcomes of the program. 



Federal Grants 

The GEAR UP legislation stipulates that projects be awarded five-year grants. During the 
108th Congress, appropriation language was introduced and passed that included a 
provision to fund a sixth year for all GEAR UP projects so that projects stalling with a 
cohort of seventh-graders could continue serving these students through 12th grade. The 
legislation is nonprescriptive about how grantees should operate or the services that 
should be provided, but consistent with the conceptual framework, it does mandate that 
grantees increase postsecondary access and completion through the promotion of the 
following: 



■ Information to students and parents (e.g., appropriate information on 
college preparatory courses, cost of college attendance, financial 
assistance and different programs of study), 

■ Individualized academic and social support to students, 

■ Parent involvement in education, 

■ Educational excellence, 

■ School reform, and 

■ Student participation in rigorous courses. 

The first GEAR UP grants were awarded in August 1999 to two types of recipients: (1) 
partnerships of school districts, colleges and other organizations and (2) state agencies. 
Partnership grantees are charged with establishing strong and lasting partnerships among 
school districts, colleges and other entities to operate the projects. State GEAR UP 
grantees do not have this requirement. In its first round of awards, the U.S. Department of 
Education awarded $75 million in federal resources to 164 partnership grantees and $42 
million to 21 state grantees. Table 1-1 shows the history of the program funding and 
awards. The legislation stipulates that two-thirds of the federal funds are to be awarded to 
partnership grantees and the remaining one-third to state grantees. 

Partnership grants require recipients to begin providing services to students no later than 
seventh grade and to continue services to these students in participating high schools until 
graduation. This requirement means that, in nearly all school districts in the program, 
middle schools have been the first schools to participate in GEAR UP. (A small number 
of grantees chose to begin providing services at the elementary school level when the 
elementary school included a seventh grade. A handful of grantees chose to provide 
services to students living in housing authorities, which are exempt from the age 
requirements.) In all participating middle schools, at least 50 percent of the students must 



The GEAR UP 
legislation gives 
projects latitude in 
determining sendees 
needed by schools, 
students and parents. 



By FY 2005, there 
were 641 GEAR UP 
projects. 



GEAR UP 
partnerships must 
begin providing 
sendees to a cohort 
of students no later 
than the seventh 
grade. 
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Table 1-1. History of program funding and awards 



This study looks at 
key interim outcomes. 



Fiscal year 


Funding 

(dollars in millions ) 


Number of new awards 


1999 


$120 


185 (164 partnerships, 21 states) 


2000 


$200 


80 (73 partnerships, 7 states) 


2001 


$295 


8 (6 partnerships, 2 states) 


2002 


$285 


5 1 (45 partnerships, 6 states) 


2003 


$294 


0 


2004 


$298 


0 


2005 


$306 


125 (98 partnerships, 27 states) 


Total 


$1,798 


641 



Note: A total of 245 grants were active in 2005-06, of which 125 were new awards and 120 were continuations from 

prior years. 



be low-income (i.e., eligible for free or reduced-price lunches). 4 GEAR UP partnership 
grantees must provide assistance to all students in designated grade levels (called 
cohorts) in participating schools, unlike other federal programs designed to increase 
college access for students who meet specified criteria. 

The cohort approach recognizes that in schools with high rates of family poverty, all 
students are at greater risk of poor academic performance and low rates of college 
attendance (Howley and Bickel 2000; Howley, Strange, and Bickel 2000; and Guskey 
1997). The GEAR UP approach of serving all students also allows services to be 
integrated into the school day and regular educational offerings, providing greater 
opportunities for academic assistance and education reform. 



1.2 Goals of This Evaluation 

Given the timeframe of this evaluation, the goal was to focus on student and parent 
outcomes near the end of eighth grade that were considered to be associated with an 
increased likelihood of attending postsecondary education after high school. The 
conceptual framework, figure 1-1, for the GEAR UP program guided the study design for 
the national evaluation. Within the context of the conceptual framework, the National 
Evaluation of GEAR UP had the dual puipose of describing the projects as they existed 
and evaluating their outcomes. Because the GEAR UP legislation is nonprescriptive 
about how to meet the stated goals, services provided by partnerships varied 
considerably. Brief lists of the general types of services that may be offered are shown in 
box 2 in figure 1-1. As shown in box 3 (a-d), interim outcomes are intended at the family, 
student, school and partner levels. Data were collected at each of these levels. 



4 Children from families with incomes at or below 130 percent of the poverty level are eligible for free meals 
(breakfasts, lunches and snacks) under the National School Lunch Program. Those with incomes between 
130 percent and 185 percent of the poverty level are eligible for reduced-price meals. For the period July 1, 
2000, through June 30, 2001, 130 percent of the poverty level was $22,165 for a family of four; 185 
percent was $31,543 ( Federal Register , vol. 65, no. 65 (April 4, 2000): 17620). 
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At the base of the outcomes study were 18 GEAR UP partnership projects. One GEAR 
UP middle school was selected and agreed to participate from each of these 18 
partnerships. In addition, 18 non-GEAR UP comparison schools were selected and 
agreed to participate. An additional two projects agreed to participate in the case studies 
but not the outcomes study. 

The long-term outcomes for GEAR UP, which arc shown in box 4 of the conceptual 
framework (figure 1-1), are increased rates of participation and success in postsecondary 
education. These long-term outcomes are the focus of the followup evaluation. 

This report: 



■ Describes how GEAR UP projects arc using their federal dollar's 
(chapter 2), 

■ Looks at student and parent outcomes near the end of eighth grade 
(chapter 3), 

■ Looks at school-level process outcomes at the GEAR UP projects and 
partner schools (chapter 4), 

■ Describes the organizational structures and experiences of GEAR UP 
projects (chapter 5), and 

■ Discusses the future prospects for GEAR UP beyond the study period 
(chapter 6). 

The core of this report focuses on the outcomes for the GEAR UP program for student 
preparation for college. As discussed in more detail later, the evaluation was unable to 
address the question about effective strategies because of incomplete information on 
services provided to individuals. We attempted to look at the outcomes of different 
services on students where complete data were provided. Because the analysis is limited 
to a small group of projects, this analysis appears in appendix I. 

To capture a middle school perspective about postsecondary education, data were 
collected from and about a sample of students and their parents in late fall 2000. This 
represented the baseline measure for examining the outcomes of the GEAR UP projects. 
We followed up with these same students and their parents in spring 2002 when most 
were completing the eighth grade. 

Two primary features of the GEAR UP program made it infeasible to use an experimental 
or random assignment design in this study (as would clearly be preferred given the 
research questions). First, GEAR UP projects are required by law to serve an entire grade 
level of students, so random assignment to treatment and control was not possible at the 
student level. Second, random assignment of schools within projects was not possible 
since many districts participating in the partnerships only had one middle school within 
their district. In addition, districts consciously selected the schools with the most need to 
participate in GEAR UP. 



The outcome study 
comprises students 
from 18 GEAR UP 
schools and 18 non- 
GEAR UP schools. 



This report focuses 
on student 
preparation for 
college. 



Data were collected 
at the beginning of 
seventh grade and 
end of eighth grade. 
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The study used a 
matched comparison 
group design. 



A total of 20 
partnership grantees 
were selected to 
reflect a variety of 
programmatic 
approaches. 



One middle school 
from each of the 18 
GEAR UP projects 
was simultaneously 
selected with a 
comparison school. 



Accordingly, the study used matched comparison schools to evaluate GEAR UP’s 
outcomes. For each GEAR UP middle school in the sample, a middle school that was not 
receiving GEAR UP funds was selected for comparative puiposes. The two schools were 
matched on the demographics of the students served and the communities in which they 
were located using the Common Core of Data (CCD). When possible, non-GEAR UP 
schools were located in the same school district as the GEAR UP schools. As in the 
GEAR UP schools, a sample of seventh-grade students was selected in the non-GEAR 
UP schools. The full complement of student-level data collected on GEAR UP school 
students was also collected on the non-GEAR UP school students. Analyses primarily 
examined outcome measures between the GEAR UP students and students from the non- 
GEAR UP group at the end of eighth grade. 

The remainder of this report focuses on the GEAR UP partnership grantees and the 
outcomes for the students they served between fall 2000 and spring 2002. State GEAR 
UP grantees did not participate in the outcomes study because they can serve students at 
any age and are not required to continue providing services to the same students each 
year - . 



1.3 Methodology 

The National Evaluation of GEAR UP began in fall 1999 just as the GEAR UP projects 
themselves were getting underway. A sample of 20 partnerships was selected and 
recruited. Projects were first categorized according to three strata: whether the project 
was located in a state with a state GEAR UP grant; whether the primary grant holder was 
a school district or postsecondary institution; and whether the project intended to provide 
the bulk of its services directly to students. Projects that were not planning to serve a new 
cohort of seventh-graders in fall 2000 were ineligible. Approximately one-third of the 
164 first year partnership grantees did not have a seventh-grade cohort in fall 2000. 
Because the study was not about the program’s implementation, projects that were not yet 
operational because they lacked a project director or had not yet stalled working with 
schools were excluded from the sample. During the selection process, every effort was 
made through stratification to include projects with different programmatic approaches 
and a mix of primary grant holders (i.e., school districts, colleges and universities). 5 

The second stage in the sampling process was the selection of middle schools within each 
of the 18 participating projects. 6 Given GEAR UP program requirements, assigning 
schools randomly to GEAR UP projects was not feasible. Thus, the National Evaluation 
of GEAR UP used a comparison-group approach. Because more than one middle school 
could participate in each GEAR UP project, a GEAR UP middle school was 
simultaneously selected with a middle school in the same or nearby school district with 



5 Based on the programmatic approaches in their grant applications, grantees were categorized as interacting 
primarily with students directly, interacting primarily at the school level or interacting equally with schools 
and students. 

6 Two partnerships declined participation in the outcome study but did agree to participate in the case 
studies. 
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similar students but without GEAR UP. 7 A simple random sample of up to 140 students 
for whom parental consent to participate in the study was obtained was then selected for 
each sampled GEAR UP and comparison school. Table 1-2 su mm arizes the sampling rate 
for students in the national evaluation. 

Table 1-2. Student sample selection at schools in the national evaluation 





Number 


Seventh-grade enrollment fall 2000 


9,121 


Parent consent to participate obtained 


6,941 


Sampled 


4,692 



Chapter 2 compares the characteristics of sampled GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students. GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students are closely matched on the percentage 
of female, minority and low-income students; percentage of students with special needs; 
and percentage of students with English language deficiencies. These students and their 
parents were the basis for the longitudinal outcomes study. Because all types of GEAR 
UP projects arc not represented in the study, the results of the outcome analysis are not 
generalizable to the full GEAR UP program. They are, however, representative of those 
projects si mi lar to the ones that participated in the evaluation. 

Information for this report comes from several different sources and includes the 
following: 



■ Descriptive information from site visits. During each of the first 
three years of GEAR UP, researchers conducted site visits to the 20 
partnerships to explore the nature and status of the program. During 
those visits, site visitors asked project, district and school personnel 
as well as partners about the design and approach of the GEAR UP 
project; the partnerships, program administration and activities that 
had been undertaken or were planned; the project staffing; and the 
role of the project in education reform at the school. Site visitors 
asked project directors what activities were underway to enable 
comparable efforts to continue after the end of the grant. Site visitors 
also conducted group interviews with students, parents and teachers. 

■ Outcome information about participating students and their 
parents. Data were collected on students at 18 GEAR UP and 18 
non-GEAR UP comparison schools through student records and 
student and parent surveys, as well as records of students’ and 
parents’ participation in GEAR UP-sponsored activities. GEAR UP 



Up to 140 students 
with parental consent 
were randomly 
sampled from each 
middle school. 



Three rounds of site 
visits were conducted 
to provide 
information on 
program operations. 



Data were collected 
from students, 
parents, student 
records and 
transcripts and 
project activity 
records. 



7 Data from NCES’ Common Core of Data (CCD) were used to select the “best” school matches based on 
student demographics, percentage of students eligible for free or reduced-price lunches and the grade span 
of the school. Geographic proximity was also taken into consideration in those instances when a 
comparison school was not available within the same school district. Later analyses showed that students 
were closely matched. Appendix A, contained in this volume, discusses the comparison selection process, 
and appendix E, discusses the removal of baseline differences. 
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schools in the evaluation were connected to 1 8 of the 20 sites visited. 
Surveys were conducted early in seventh grade with both students and 
parents and then again near the end of eighth grade. Data on 
participation in GEAR UP activities were collected continuously 
between September 2000 and June 2002 on sampled GEAR UP 
students and their parents. Not all projects provided these data. 



Annual Performance 
Reports provided 
information about all 
GEAR UP 

partnership grantees. 



Information from the 2002 GEAR UP Annual Performance 
Reports (APRs). The APR provided aggregate data on all GEAR UP 
projects. Data on the number and demographic composition of 
students served were used to determine the comparability of the 
evaluation’s sample of projects to the GEAR UP program overall. All 
GEAR UP grantees funded before April 2002 submitted APRs for the 
period May 2001 to April 2002. 



Because of high 
mobility rates, this 
report focuses on 
students who 
remained in the same 
school throughout the 
study period. 



Schools that draw from communities with high rates of poverty often have high mobility 
rates as well. While some of the schools in the evaluation reported relatively stable 
student populations, especially those schools located in rural areas, other schools reported 
annual student turnover rates of 50 percent or greater. For this reason, in the national 
evaluation, many students who started the seventh grade in a GEAR UP school did not 
finish seventh grade — or start the eighth grade — in the same school. By spring 2002, 16 
percent of the students in the study left the school they attended in fall 2000. (See 
appendix A for more information on the handling of students leaving sampled schools.) 
The mobility figures are similar for students in both the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
schools. Students who were initially sampled in the fall of their seventh grade but who 
were not enrolled in the same school in the spring of the eighth grade were not included 
in the analyses reported herein. 



An analysis of students who left their original sampled school before the end of eighth 
grade showed that these students differed on specific characteristics from those who 
remained. (See appendix B for a full analysis of students who left their sampled schools.) 
By controlling for resulting baseline differences between those students who remained 
and those who left their sampled schools, the validity of the findings in this report is not 
affected. 



1.4 Scope of Report 

The legislation establishing GEAR UP mandated an evaluation of the program. This 
report is the final product of the National Evaluation of GEAR UP, which began in fall 
1999. The report describes the program, as implemented, and examines the outcomes of 
GEAR UP in middle school on early indicators of future postsecondary enrollment. This 
report does not include an analysis of the outcomes of specific early intervention services 
on interim outcomes since complete service records were not obtained from all projects. 
Appendix I does provide an analysis of services on a limited number of projects and 
students where complete service information was obtained. 




1.5 



Limitations 



A number of factors in the evaluation design lead to some important limitations on the 
strength of conclusions that arc drawn in the report: It was not a randomized experiment; 
the set of cooperating grantees and schools is a small puiposive sample, leading both to 
concerns about generalizability and power to detect small effects — particularly 
schoolwide effects such as curriculum changes and the resulting shift in course-taking 
patterns; the comparison schools could not be matched on historical college attendance 
rates, as would have ideally been desired; and because service provision started prior to 
baseline data collection in the seventh grade, it was not possible to remove all seventh- 
grade differences between the two sets of students without simultaneously removing 
some of the effects of early information services. More detail on these limitations is 
provided below. 

This study can report only on “interim outcomes” of students and their parents: increased 
knowledge, improved behavior and increased expectations. The GEAR UP students had 
not yet completed high school so the longer term outcomes of increased postsecondary 
enrollment and completion could not be obtained. The program had not been in effect 
long enough to serve students from the seventh through the 12th grade and into college. 

The information for the evaluation comes from site visits, surveys of students and parents 
and school administrative records, including student transcripts for a sample of GEAR 
UP middle school students and from a matched comparison group of non-GEAR UP 
middle school students. Because GEAR UP projects were newly funded in 1999, the 
selection of sites for this evaluation was limited to those projects that were up-and- 
running within the first six months after receiving their awards. Matching was done at the 
school level and involved a limited set of demographic type variables. It was not possible 
to match on historical postsecondary education pursuit rates because this information is 
not available at the middle school level. Only a small number of schools (18 GEAR UP 
and 18 comparison) were involved in the study in order to allow in-depth reporting on the 
implementation process. The significance levels of the statistical tests between the two 
groups are fully adjusted for the small number of schools in the study. 

The main substance of the report involves statistical analyses of differences between the 
GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP school students and their parents. As noted above, these 
comparisons adjust for some, but not all, of the baseline differences between the two 
groups. Because the GEAR UP programs were already active in fall of 2000 before the 
baseline measurements were collected, some discretion was required in deciding which 
baseline differences should be controlled (removed) through adjustment techniques. Both 
students and parents were surveyed in the late fall and early winter of seventh grade 
(2000-01 school year) after the start of the GEAR UP program. The seventh-grade data 
showed that the GEAR UP projects had been very active in the early fall, holding GEAR 
UP kickoff convocations with students and parents, taking students on field trips to local 
colleges and providing other services. 

On the other hand, grant applications and site visit evidence showed that school districts 
generally began their GEAR UP projects in schools with the greatest proportion of at-risk 
students. In fact, survey, transcript and administrative records data showed that GEAR 
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UP schools were less committed to the educational process and had somewhat higher 
signs of socioeconomic distress. Thus a paradoxical pattern was encountered in which 
students in GEAR UP schools at the time of the seventh-grade surveys had less positive 
attitudes about school in general and worse study habits, but had been exposed to 
substantially more information about postsecondary education options than their non- 
GEAR UP counterparts. Judgments had to be made about which data elements reflected 
GEAR UP early intervention activities (therefore not appropriate for use as baseline 
co variates) and which could still serve as baseline covariates. These judgments were 
made before looking at eighth-grade data. Variables were identified that were very 
unlikely to be affected by GEAR UP in this short period of time, and other variables were 
identified that could be affected. 

The following are likely to be the result of early GEAR UP services and using these as 
co variates would covary out the GEAR UP program effect we want to measure: 

■ GEAR UP students reported more frequent meetings with adult 
mentors such as a Big Brother or Big Sister, 

■ More GEAR UP students reported having a one-on-one counseling or 
advising session about getting ready for college, 

■ More GEAR UP students reported attending a class or meeting about 
getting ready for college, 

■ More GEAR UP parents reported attending meetings about college 
preparatory curricula, 

■ More GEAR UP parents reported finding out about child participation 
in the kinds of activities sponsored by GEAR UP through letters or 
written notices, 

■ More comparison parents reported having no information about 
college entrance requirements, 

■ More GEAR UP students had at least heard of two-year and 
community colleges, 

■ More GEAR UP parents reported that their seventh-graders had 
visited a college campus, 

■ More GEAR UP parents reported attending meetings about the types 
of classes their children should be taking to get ready for college, and 

■ More GEAR UP parents reported receiving written materials of 
college preparatory curricula. 

On the other hand, the following are not likely to be the result of GEAR UP, at least not 
in the first few months of the program, and arc used as covariates: 
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■ Fewer GEAR UP parents perform volunteer services in the schools, 

■ Class skipping by minority students is more common in GEAR UP 
schools, 

■ GEAR UP students spend more time watching TV and playing video 
games, 

■ Comparison students more strongly affirm the importance of hard 
work in school, 

■ White mobility is higher in GEAR UP schools, 

■ Adult educational attainment among mobile families is lower in 
GEAR UP schools, and 

■ Student-parent conversations among white families about community, 
national and world events were less common in GEAR UP schools. 

Another important paid of the evaluation was to describe the actual interventions and to 
assess the prospects for the sustainability of the program’s activities after federal funds 
are no longer available to these grantees. These goals required intensive onsite activities 
that could only be done at a small number of schools due to the associated costs. Thus, 
the school sample size is small. Eighteen schools from GEAR UP projects and 18 non- 
GEAR UP comparison schools participated in the evaluation. The analytic procedures 
used in the report fully adjusted significance levels for the small number of study schools. 
There is, however, the possibility that effects were missed because the process for 
adjusting significance levels sharply reduced the statistical power. The reduction in 
statistical power was particularly acute for school-level outcomes because the sample size 
(36 schools) is so small. Throughout the report, an “association” is discussed only if the 
supporting hypothesis test was significant at the 5 percent level, meaning there would 
have been only a 5 percent chance of finding the difference by chance. There are some 
associations discussed when the significance level of the test was at the 10 percent level. 
These are qualified by the phrase “modest evidence.” If no evidence was found even at 
the 10 percent level, the phrase “no evidence” is used. 

The statistical power is reasonably good for self-reported student and parent data but poor 
for school-level data because of the small number of schools. Power is also poor for 
school reported student-level data. Although course taking is analyzed at the student 
level, it is strongly influenced by school-level decisions about course offerings, thereby 
resulting in low power 

Due to the limitations in the selection of study schools, the small number of schools in 
the sample, the procedure for selecting matching comparison schools and the timing of 
baseline measurements, the findings in this report arc portrayed as merely suggesting 
effects rather than as proving them. The language of the report generally refers to 
associations, although these associations are adjusted in ways that should give them 
better inferences about causal relationships than would be the case with simple raw 
associations. 
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1.6 



Organization of This Report 



Additional 
information can be 
found in the 
appendices. 



An Executive Summary is provided at the beginning of this volume. The remainder of 
this volume is organized into five chapters. Chapter 2 provides descriptive information 
about GEAR UP students in the national evaluation, their parents and the services they 
received while in middle school. Chapter 2 also provides descriptive information about 
non-GEAR UP students and the services offered at their middle schools. Outcomes for 
GEAR UP middle school students and their parents are the focus of chapter 3. School- 
level outcomes for GEAR UP arc covered in chapter 4 and look at changes that took 
place in GEAR UP schools since the implementation of the project. Particular focus is 
given to changes in academic curriculum, professional development opportunities and 
teachers’ attitudes. Chapter 5 provides background information on the GEAR UP 
partnerships by describing the organization and management of the projects participating 
in the national evaluation. The chapter looks at the relationship between partners, 
including their efforts to communicate and collaborate. The last chapter of the report, 
chapter 6, looks at the projects’ transitions as the students moved from middle school into 
high school and evidence that the projects will continue beyond the end of their federal 
GEAR UP grant. Appendix A details the measurement methodology for the National 
Evaluation of GEAR UP. Appendix B describes how the student sample was drawn, how 
missing data were handled and how variances were estimated. 

A detailed description of the development of outcome indices, including the College 
Orientation Index, is presented in appendix C. A validation of the College Orientation 
Index using the National Education Longitudinal Study 8 appears in appendix D. Because 
a simple comparison of change across two sets of matched schools was not possible, 
appendix E details the process undertaken to remove any differences between the two 
groups of students that existed at baseline. A simulation study using hierarchical linear 
modeling (HLM) is presented in appendix F. Appendix G describes the method used for 
analyzing the student transcript data. An analysis of standardized test scores is presented 
in appendix H, and appendix I describes the method for analyzing program activity 
records. The glossary of variables is contained in appendix J. Appendix K contains the 
data collection instruments used for the study. 



The National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS) is a study of the educational experiences and 
transitions of students conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics. NELS began with a 
sample of eighth-graders in 1988 and conducted followups with these students in 1990, 1992, 1994 and 
2000 . 
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2. Middle School Students and Their Parents 



At the time the GEAR UP legislation was written, there was growing concern that 
students were not being adequately prepared for the job market, which increasingly 
required education beyond high school. The literature pointed to several important factors 
in addressing the problem of students not being prepared to succeed in the information 
economy. Studies showed that to change student behavior one needed to intervene early 
in their education careers. Other studies found that student success was linked to 
enrollment in gateway courses such as algebra (Atanda 1999; Oakes 1990). Also 
important were the positive results achieved by the I Have A Dream Foundation, which 
adopts a cohort of students at an early age and promises funds for college if the youths 
stay in school and prepare academically for college. School reform was also a central 
issue at the time GEAR UP was designed. This led to the curriculum reform and 
professional development features of GEAR UP that set it apart from other early 
intervention programs funded by the U.S. Department of Education. 

The overarching goal of the GEAR UP program is to increase postsecondary attendance 
and success among low-income students. The GEAR UP legislation also stipulates that 
funded partnership projects must begin providing services to students no later than the 
seventh grade and follow those students through high school. At the time the first grants 
were awarded in fall 1999, projects could receive federal funding for a maximum of five 
years. Funding was later extended to include a sixth year. Because the vast majority of 
projects were designed to begin with an initial cohort of incoming seventh-graders, the 
sixth year of funding meant that projects could provide services to these students through 
all of their high school years before the federal funding ran out. For later cohorts, projects 
would need to secure funding from other sources to serve those students through the 12th 
grade. 

Because the initial years of the GEAR UP program were focused on middle school 
students, this chapter lays the foundation for determining the outcomes for GEAR UP on 
these students by addressing the following questions. 

■ What are the characteristics of middle school students who are being 
served by GEAR UP partnerships? How well do the GEAR UP 
students who participated in the national evaluation represent middle 
school students overall? How similar are GEAR UP students to 
students in non-GEAR UP schools in the national evaluation? 

■ What services are the national evaluation of GEAR UP students 
receiving? Do students in the non-GEAR UP schools in the national 
evaluation receive services similar to those provided in GEAR UP 
schools? 



GEAR UP’s goal is 
to increase 
postsecondary 
attendance and 
success among low- 
income students. 



Projects serve 
cohorts of students 
beginning no later 
than seventh grade. 



The evaluation 
focuses on outcomes 
during middle school. 
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Projects were 
designed to meet the 
needs of the 
population they were 
ser\’ing. 



Projects assessed 
student needs and 
targeted sendees 
accordingly. 



Professional 
development and 
curriculum reform 
efforts were 
undertaken by some 
projects. 



■ What services do parents of national evaluation of GEAR UP students 
receive? 

■ How frequently do GEAR UP students and their parents participate in 
GEAR UP-sponsored activities? 

With the target low-income population in mind, the GEAR UP program was designed 
with enough flexibility to permit a project to develop models of service that fit the needs 
of individual schools and their students within the cohort structure. The GEAR UP 
program and those projects in the national evaluation served a higher percentage of 
minority students than the average middle school in the United States. 

The varying intensities of services and differences in the services provided an opportunity 
to understand how projects serve a cohort of students. Most GEAR UP projects planned 
their offerings so that some services, such as remedial services, were not provided to all 
students. In addition, participation in many widely reported GEAR UP services was 
limited, voluntary or both. Most of the schools in the study did not spend resources solely 
on services that could be provided equally to all students. Rather, their programs were 
designed to provide services to those students and parents who were targeted or who 
volunteered to participate. These projects typically assessed the students to determine 
their individual needs and how best to serve them. 

In addition, only the projects having a widespread effect on instruction, through reform of 
core curricula or extensive in-service training to improve instruction, were likely to 
provide a service that affected an entire cohort at a relatively intense level. One of the 
projects in the national evaluation was offering a new curriculum in a core academic 
subject that affected instruction for all students. A few additional projects were embarked 
on reforms that could have affected curricula for all or could have affected all students 
through policy changes in the future, such as persuading a district to mandate eighth- 
grade algebra for all students or by encouraging students to explore career choices and 
use instructional software programs. 



2.1 Student Characteristics 



In 2001, GEAR UP 
sen’ed about 3 
percent of middle 
school students. 



In its third year of operation, GEAR UP was reaching roughly 3 percent of the middle 
school population across the United States. Nationally, there were more than 10.8 million 
students enrolled in sixth through eighth grades in fall of 2000 (U.S. Department of 
Education 2003a). For the school year 2001-02, about 220,000 middle school students 
were being served by 243 GEAR UP partnerships. 9 



9 Because some students had already moved on to high school, an additional 80.000 GEAR UP students who 
were in high school were also participating in GEAR UP-sponsored activities. 
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Table 2-1 compares the demographics of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP middle school 
students participating in the national evaluation and lays the foundation for discussing 
GEAR UP’s outcomes for students and parents in the next chapter. 10 The table also 
compares the characteristics of students in GEAR UP nationally and in all public middle 
schools with those GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students in the national evaluation. 
Because the sites selected for the evaluation are a subset of the GEAR UP projects, this 
section establishes how similar - the students in the national evaluation were to GEAR UP 
students program-wide. This section also looks at how students being served by GEAR 
UP compare to middle school students nationally. 

Table 2-1. Comparison of characteristics of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students in the national evaluation 



Characteristics 


All public 
middle schools 
(%) 


GEAR UP 
program 
nationally 

(%) 


National Evaluation of GEAR 
UP a 


GEAR UP 
middle schools 
(%) 


Non-GEAR 
UP middle 
schools 
(%) 


Gender 










Male 


51 


50 


50 


50 


Female 


49 


50 


50 


50 


Race/ethnicity 










Afric an- Americ an 


17 


30 


25 


19 


Asian 


4 


3 


3 


6 


Hispanic 


16 


36 


31 


25 


Native American 


1 


5 


7 


2 


White 


62 


26 


35 


48 


Special programs 










IEP b 


13 


11 


12 


10 


LEP C 


8 


12 


12 


8 


NSLP d 


37 


N/A e 


65 


62 



a Comparison between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students who remained in the evaluation through the end of eighth 
grade. 

b Individualized Education Program 
c Limited English Proficient 
d National School Lunch Program 

e Not available, however, to be eligible, at least 50 percent of the students in the school must be eligible for free or 
reduced-price meals. 

SOURCE: 2001 Common Core of Data, 2001-02 GEAR UP Annual Performance Reports, and 2001-02 National 
Evaluation of GEAR UP student record data. 



10 Methods used to control for baseline differences, such as those discussed here, are presented in 
Appendix E, Removal of Baseline Differences. 
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In 2002, 74 percent 
of GEAR UP students 
nationally were 
minorities. 



The GEAR UP 
students in the 
national evaluation 
were fairly 
representative of the 
GEAR UP program . 



GEAR UP serves a 
needier population 
than the typical 
middle school. 



Although non-GEAR UP schools in the national evaluation were selected based on their 
similarity to GEAR UP schools, by the end of eighth grade, differences in attrition 
(mobility) resulted in the differences shown in table 2-1. (Because a perfect match during 
sample selection was not feasible, appendix E describes the methods used to control for 
baseline differences between the two groups.) While there was virtually no difference in 
the percentages of boys and girls, GEAR UP partnerships served a higher percentage of 
minority students than the national average for middle school students. (See table 2-1.) 
Nearly two-thirds (65 percent) of GEAR UP students in the national evaluation were 
members of minority groups compared to roughly three-quarters (74 percent) of the 
middle school students participating in GEAR UP during 2001-02. By comparison, 
minority students made up only 38 percent of the middle school population nationally 
(U.S. Department of Education 2003b). More than one-half (52 percent) of the non- 
GEAR UP students in the national evaluation were members of minority groups. 

The schools participating in GEAR UP served a needier student population than the 
typical public school in the United States during 2001-02. This is primarily because the 
GEAR UP legislation requires that 50 percent or more of the students at participating 
schools qualify for free or reduced-price lunches under the National School Lunch 
Program (NSLP). Nationally, nearly 17.4 million students (37 percent) were reported as 
eligible for free or reduced-price meals during 2001-02 (U.S. Census Bureau 2000). 
Many of the schools in GEAR UP, however, had NSLP eligibility rates well in excess of 
50 percent of their student populations, with GEAR UP partnership projects reporting 
that 65 percent of their students, on average, were eligible for NSLP that year. In the two 
sets of schools, similar - percentages of students were eligible for the NSLP (65 percent 
GEAR UP versus 62 percent non-GEAR UP). 

Students who have been identified as having special educational needs are required to 
have individualized education programs (IEPs) to monitor their education progress. The 
percentage of students with IEPs being served by GEAR UP was similar to the 
percentage of students nationally with IEPs. Approximately 13 percent of all students 
nationally had IEPs compared with 1 1 percent of the GEAR UP middle school students 
nationally (U.S. Department of Education May 2003a). Approximately 10 percent of the 
students attending non-GEAR UP schools in the national evaluation were identified as 
having special educational needs. Comparatively, 12 percent of the GEAR UP students in 
the national evaluation had IEPs. 

During 2000-01, the most recent year for which data are available, more than 870,000 
middle school students nationally (8 percent) were identified as limited English proficient 
(LEP) (U.S. Department of Education October 2002). During 2001-02, 12 percent of 
GEAR UP students program-wide needed additional English language instruction. In the 
national evaluation, 12 percent of GEAR UP students and 8 percent of non-GEAR UP 
students were identified as having limited English skills. 
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2.2 



Services Provided to Middle School Students 



GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students participating in the national evaluation were 
asked about the types of activities they participated in during the eighth grade. Table 2-2 
shows the percentage of students self-reporting participation in each type of activity. 
Compared to non-GEAR UP students, GEAR UP students reported receiving more 
mentoring and one-on-one counseling about high school and college. GEAR UP students 
were also more likely to attend classes or meetings about getting ready for college and 
were more likely to visit a college campus by the end of eighth grade than non-GEAR UP 
students. GEAR UP students, however, reported receiving less tutoring in mathematics 
and homework help than their non-GEAR UP counterparts. 

Information on the full range of activities and services undertaken by GEAR UP projects 
participating in the national evaluation was obtained through detailed activity records as 
well as from the three rounds of site visits to the projects conducted in spring 2000, 2001 
and 2002. Each of the projects participating in the national evaluation was asked to 
maintain records on all of the services they provided to students and parents between 
September 2000 and June 2002, which covers school years 2000-01 and 2001-02. Those 
projects that provided services to students during the intervening summer were also asked 
to collect information on all services they provided during that time period. (Sample 
copies of three types of activity forms used can be found in Appendix K, Data Collection 
Instruments.) Projects were asked to provide a general description of each activity that 
included: 



■ Type of activity (e.g., tutoring, field trip, workshop), 

■ Subject matter covered (e.g., English, college financial aid), 

■ Timing of the activity (e.g., after school, weekend), 

■ Number of students or parents attending each activity, 

■ Leader of the activity (e.g., classroom teacher, project staff), and 

■ Duration of the activity (e.g., days, hours, minutes). 

The projects were asked to provide the above information about each student activity 
they sponsored and which students attended the activity. The same information was 
requested for all project-sponsored parent activities. 

Although the projects were asked to report information on all activities sponsored by 
their GEAR UP grant, the level of recordkeeping varied considerably across projects. Site 
visit information and detailed discussions with projects revealed that many sites provided 
incomplete data on the extent of their activities. (See Appendix I, Methodology for 
Analyzing Program Activity Records, for a full discussion of the completeness of the 
participation data obtained from sites and limitations in analyzing these data.) 



GEAR UP students 
were more likely to 
visit college 
campuses and receive 
information about 
getting ready for 
college. 



Few projects 
provided detailed 
records of the 
sendees provided to 
students although all 
were asked. 



Because the level of 
recordkeeping varied 
considerably, only 
limited analysis of 
sendees is possible. 
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Table 2-2. 



Percent of students self-reporting participation in various activities 





GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR 




Activities 


students 


UP students 


Difference 


Received homework help 


43 


47 


. 4 * 


Received tutoring in math 


28 


32 


_4* 


Received tutoring in English or language arts 


19 


16 


3 


Received tutoring in science 


15 


15 


0 


Met with an adult mentor such as Big Brother or 


29 


23 


6 * 


Big Sister 

Attended one-on-one counseling or advising 


46 


40 


6 * 


session about getting ready for high school 
Attended one-on-one counseling or advising 


34 


22 


12 * 


session about getting ready for college 
Attended a class or meeting about getting ready for 


50 


29 


21 * 


college 

Attended a class or meeting about how to study 


23 


20 


3 


better 








Attended a class or meeting about possible careers 


56 


55 


1 


after school completion 
Visited a college campus 


59 


34 


25* 


Visited a job site or talked with someone about 


48 


48 


0 


their job 









^Statistically significant at the 0.05 level. 

SOURCE: National Evaluation of GEAR UP Eighth-grade Student Survey, 2002. 



More than 2, 700 
GEAR UP events 
took place across 1 9 
GEAR UP sites 
between September 
2000 and June 2002. 
Most events occurred 
during the school 
day. 



Across all projects in the national evaluation (including those projects providing 
incomplete information), the vast majority of GEAR UP students participated in at least 
one activity during the study period. More than 80 percent of the approximately 1,800 
GEAR UP students in the national evaluation were reported to have participated in more 
than 2,700 GEAR UP events between September 2000 and June 2002. (The actual 
number of events per student is probably higher because not all data were reported by all 
projects.) These activities were primarily led by classroom teachers or GEAR UP staff 
but were sometimes conducted by paraprofessionals, school counselors, other school 
professionals, college faculty, college students or a community, business or parent 
volunteer. In general, most student activities took place during school or directly after 
school. A few were held before school, in the evenings or on the weekends. A few 
projects provided services to students during the summer break primarily between the 
first and second years of the program. 



Although the services provided by grantees varied considerably, the basic services 
offered to students and parents fell into the following basic categories: 



■ Academic Support. These services were supplemental services to 
help students improve their academic performance in their classes or 
prepare for standardized tests. 

■ Guiding Students to College. These services consisted of two types: 
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Career Oriented. These services focused on raising students’ 
awareness of career opportunities and determining what their 
interests and skills were. 

College Information. These services focused on providing 
students and parents with information about college enhance 
requirements and the availability of college financial 
assistance. 

■ Other Activities. These services tended to be more enrichment types 
of activities such as field trips to museums or theatrical performances. 
Projects saw these activities as helping broaden student and parent 
life experiences. 

GEAR UP activities frequently covered two or more of these categories at any one event. 
For example, projects combined career information with information about college 
preparation and college financial assistance. Other combinations included linking 
academic support and counseling about college majors. Although such linkages were 
frequently made at the project level, the discussion that follows focuses on the individual 
activities. 

Because it was expected that non-GEAR UP schools might offer similar types of services 
to students, visits were made to non-GEAR UP schools each spring at the same time 
visits were made to GEAR UP projects and schools. The purpose of the visits to non- 
GEAR UP schools was to obtain information about the schools, the students attending the 
schools and the services available to students and their parents. Particular interest was 
paid to those services that may have been similar to the services provided at the GEAR 
UP schools. Although information on the types of services available to students and 
parents was obtained during the site visits, the actual utilization of those services by non- 
GEAR UP students was not collected (except through self-reporting in the student 
survey). 

Based on information obtained during the site visits, all of the non-GEAR UP schools 
provided at least some supplemental services to students outside of the school’s regular 
curriculum. Much like the services at GEAR UP schools, the services available at the 
non-GEAR UP schools were diverse and varied widely from school to school. The types 
of services fell into the same general categories as those offered by the GEAR UP 
projects. 

Academic Support 

Activities that provided academic support to students were the most prevalent type of 
activity across the GEAR UP projects that submitted detailed participation records. This 
was consistent with information obtained during site visits to all projects in the national 
evaluation. Academic support activities at GEAR UP schools took the form of: 

■ Tutoring. This was the most prevalent type of academic support. It 
was provided mostly as small-group assistance, but it was also 
provided in one-on-one sessions. Computer-assisted instructional 



GEAR UP activities 
frequently covered 
multiple topics. 



Many non-GEAR UP 
schools offer similar 
services as GEAR UP 
schools; however, 
data on utilization of 
sendees are not 
available. 



Academic support 
sendees, such as 
tutoring, were the 
most common. 
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A few projects 
operated after-school 
or Saturday 
academies that 
combined tutoring 
with other assistance 
such as career 
exploration. 



Transportation was a 
problem for after- 
school activities. 



Other activities 
sometimes drew 
students away. 



laboratories were also used as tutorials by providing students an 
opportunity to practice specific skills as well as helping students 
prepare for standardized tests. Tutoring was primarily offered during 
or immediately after school. In a few cases, projects offered tutoring 
in the morning before the school day began. 

■ After-school or Saturday academies. A small number of the 
sampled projects operated either an after-school or a Saturday 
component to their GEAR UP project that combined tutoring or other 
academic assistance with career exploration, interest clubs or 
recreational activities. These programs were most commonly called 
clubs, after-school academies or Saturday academies. After-school 
programs were typically held several times a week, and Saturday 
programs were held from once a month to every Saturday. Most were 
led by GEAR UP staff, paid teachers or social service professionals. 
Some of the programs were extensions of offerings available before 
GEAR UP (under 21st-Century Schools, Title I or other auspices). 
These programs typically were voluntary, and sites reported that 
participation levels were generally lower than expected. 

■ Summer programs. Academic assistance and college awareness 
were merged in many of the GEAR UP summer programs. In their 
first year, the GEAR UP partnership projects had plans for ambitious 
summer offerings. Projects that had only begun to offer student 
services in the second half of that year held summer programs that 
were considerably more intensive than the school-year services. Some 
schools offered primarily remedial education, others provided 
enrichment programs that combined instruction in core subjects with 
trips, hands-on activities, cultural events and recreation. Services 
were offered at colleges, middle schools and community agencies. 
They were planned for three or more weeks. Projects reported that 
most of the summer programs attracted only a limited number of 
students. Transportation was a major problem in some projects. 
Projects did not attract as many students as anticipated, even when 
students could participate at a neighborhood school or community 
center. 

When services were provided outside of regular school hours, many projects indicated 
during the site visits that they sometimes had difficulty attracting students to tutoring 
sessions and to some other activities. In focus groups, students indicated that 
transportation was a problem for after-school activities. Parents’ work schedules often did 
not permit them to pick up their child after school. Transportation issues were particularly 
prevalent in the rural communities. 

Competition from other school-sponsored activities and other nonschool activities also 
drew students away from GEAR UP and reduced participation levels. A few students also 
said that they were often just too tired at the end of the school day to engage in additional 
academic-related activities. Despite these difficulties, some projects in the evaluation 
tutored large numbers of students. The tutoring in these projects was generally required 
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for students at risk of poor performance and frequently occurred several weeks before the 
administration of district- and state-required standardized tests. 

In their original designs, many of the projects planned to provide one-on-one tutoring to 
most or all of their students, with much of it to be provided by college students or other 
volunteers from partner organizations or the community. During the site visits in 2001, 
GEAR UP project staff expressed frustration at being unable to find adequate numbers of 
volunteer tutors. The project staff said they had difficulty attracting and retaining student 
volunteer tutors because of scheduling conflicts and transportation needs. School policies 
regarding volunteers in conjunction with the limited availability of qualified volunteers 
further hindered projects’ abilities to capitalize on their plans. The data from the activity 
reports support this claim, indicating that little tutoring was conducted by outside 
volunteers. 

Because of these problems, by spring 2002, many projects had turned to paid tutors for 
fulfilling their tutoring needs. Projects frequently hired regular teachers to work before or 
after school or on Saturdays. They also used GEAR UP project staff and student teachers 
as tutors or paid a limited number of college students who then worked part time (e.g., 
through the college work-study program). In one case, the project used high-performing 
high school students to tutor the middle school students during the school day. The high 
school tutors received a stipend from the GEAR UP project. 

Across the projects in this evaluation, the supplemental services of academic support, 
which include tutoring, were provided to students with academic problems or to those 
who had performed poorly on standardized tests. Most projects did not have the staff 
needed to provide such support to all participants with academic deficiencies. Teacher 
recommendations played a major role in deciding who received academic support, both 
during school hours and out of school. 

The site visits indicated that academic support during school hours was more likely than 
out-of-school academic support to focus on a specific course or on preparation for 
standardized tests. Teachers used a tutor in the classroom to work with individuals or 
with small groups of students who needed more assistance with a specific lesson. In some 
cases, students or whole classes needing additional help used a GEAR UP-supported 
computer laboratory to practice new skills. A few projects offered tutoring during lunch 
or study hall periods, when students could receive more individualized attention. Only a 
few projects indicated that students were taken out of classes for tutoring. When this 
occurred, the students were excused from physical education or elective classes, not core 
academic classes. 

More than any other type of GEAR UP activity, tutoring began and remained at the core 
of GEAR UP services for students. As the projects matured over the academic years 
studied, schools made program changes to better fit their specific needs. As grantees 
implemented their GEAR UP projects, they modified their initial designs to meet the 
specific needs of their students. Even with these modifications it was clear from the 
participation data reported and site visits that tutoring was the primary activity provided 
to students. 
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Projects paid tutors 
to address shortage 
of volunteers. 



Teachers frequently 
recommended 
tutoring for students 
with academic 
deficiencies. 



Tutoring was 
provided in the 
classroom to 
individuals or small 
groups. 



Tutoring remained at 
the core of GEAR UP 
sendees. 




Projects shortened 
and targeted their 
summer programs. 



After experiencing lower than anticipated attendance during the first summer, 2000, the 
projects planned less remedial instruction and fewer weeks of service for the following 
summer. Several of the projects in the evaluation provided services to students during 
summer 2001, but these sessions were shorter than in the previous year. Services focused 
on academics, but they also included field trips and other cultural events. Even with these 
changes, attendance was considered by GEAR UP staff to be lighter than anticipated. 
Most programs, however, expected relatively small numbers of students — up to one-third 
of their students. A few projects established eligibility criteria as well and planned to 
enroll only those students who had demonstrated good behavior during the school year or 
whose parents actively enrolled them in the session. 



Tutoring was also the 
most common service 
at non-GEAR UP 
schools. 



As with the GEAR UP schools, the most common service reported across the non-GEAR 
UP schools was academic support. Nearly all of the schools provided this type of service. 
These services included after-school tutoring and homework hotlines as well as the two 
TRIO programs. Talent Search and Upward Bound, which also serve middle and high 
school students. 1 1 Several non-GEAR UP schools also reported offering special programs 
for academically talented students such as the gifted and talented programs. Two other 
non-GEAR UP schools reported offering either computer programming or journalism 
classes to academically talented students. Another school reported that it offered a special 
summer remediation program to students to help them catch up and prepare for the 
coming year. 



Guiding Students to College 



A variety of activities 
were designed to 
encourage college 
planning. 



The projects in the national evaluation provided a variety of activities aimed at 
encouraging students to plan for college. Depending on the project, these services 
focused either on career opportunities or information about college. 

GEAR UP projects sponsored career-oriented activities such as career fairs that focused 
on opportunities like career academies, interest inventories and individual development 
plans. Information about colleges was typically provided through college fairs. Both 
career and college fairs, which took place in almost all projects, were generally 
schoolwide events. These fairs involved posters and information tables; visits and 
presentations from college officials, college students and business representatives (some 
of whom were project partners); special games; and other college -related activities. Some 
fairs occurred on a single day, while others involved activities spread over a week or a 
month. Sometimes, GEAR UP projects operated these fairs independently, but more often 
these fairs were jointly sponsored by GEAR UP and another program in the school. This 
co-sponsoring of activities helped GEAR UP projects stretch their resources so that other 
activities could be provided. 



11 TRIO refers to several federal programs known officially as Federal TRIO Programs. The three original 
federal programs from which the "trio” programs derived their name were Upward Bound (1964), Talent 
Search (1965) and Student Support Services (1968). With the passage of the 1998 Higher Education 
Amendments, the number of programs authorized under this legislation increased to eight. Although the 
term TRIO (in all caps) is not an acronym or initialism, it has been retained to avoid confusion. 
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All of the projects in the study held at least one college visit, and many organized 
multiple visits over the length of the study. In fact, as their programs matured, more 
schools organized visits to college campuses in 2001-02 than in the earlier year of the 
evaluation. Students who participated in the focus groups reported they greatly “enjoyed” 
the college visits and were considering college more seriously as a result of the visits. 

Several project staff indicated that GEAR UP was responsible for stalling college visits 
for seventh-grade students. Before GEAR UP, such visits were not held or were only for 
eighth-graders. In the first year of GEAR UP, when implementation was just beginning, it 
was typical for all students in a grade to go on a single college visit, usually to a partner 
college for a half or a full school day. Over the next two years, there was more diversity 
in visits. In some projects, all students went on one visit, but selected, smaller groups of 
students went on additional college visits. These students typically were selected based 
on a first-come, first-served basis, but sometimes participation was based on 
recommendations from teachers or others. 

More than one-half of the non-GEAR UP schools visited provided information about 
college to students and parents. A few of the schools reported that general information 
about colleges was typically provided to parents through college nights. A few other 
schools provided more intensive, specific information through college counseling 
sessions. One school offered a college planning workshop for students and parents. A few 
of the middle schools took students on visits to college campuses, and one other middle 
school invited college recruiters to the school to talk about their college and campus life. 

Information about future career opportunities or options was also discussed with students 
at non-GEAR UP schools. About one-half of the non-GEAR UP schools provided career 
exploration opportunities to their students. These opportunities came in a variety of 
forms, including career education classes, career days or guest speakers. A few schools 
provided one-on-one career counseling to students or conducted career assessments. Only 
one school provided students with the chance to visit job sites and learn firsthand about 
specific occupations. 

Other Activities 

In addition to college trips and career fairs, many of the GEAR UP projects held a variety 
of special events that were seen as opportunities to expand the horizons of program 
participants. Project staff and teachers spoke about the limited experiences most of the 
students had, stating that many students and their parents had never traveled outside their 
neighborhoods or communities. Special events included trips to theatrical performances 
on college campuses, museum exhibits and places of employment. Some other common 
types of special events were GEAR UP program orientation sessions, awards assemblies 
and engagement in community service. 

Special events were generally voluntary; therefore, only relatively small numbers of 
students participated in any single event. A few projects took small numbers of students 
on major trips to distant cities, such as Washington, D.C. These exceptional dtps were 
usually a reward for special activity or behavior (e.g., participating in an essay contest). 
In one project, two eighth-grade students were selected to travel to Japan during the 



All GEAR UP 
projects held at least 
one college visit. 



Prior to GEAR UP, 
college visits were 
restricted to eighth- 
graders. 



Each year, the 
projects visited a 
wider variety of 
postsecondary 
institutions. 



The level of college 
information varied 
widely across non- 
GEAR UP schools. 



About half of the non- 
GEAR UP schools 
provided information 
about careers. 



Special events were 
planned to expand 
experiences of 
students and parents. 



Special events were 
voluntary and 
generally limited to a 
few individuals. 
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su mm er as part of a cultural exchange program. Projects varied considerably on the 
number of special events they provided. 



Volunteer mentors 
were difficult to find. 



GEAR UP staff were 
the largest source of 
mentors. 



Non-GEAR UP 
schools also provided 
enrichment activities. 



GEAR UP schools 
offered more and a 
wider variety of 
services to students 
than non-GEAR UP 
schools. 



Parents did not 
participate in as 
many activities as 
students. 



Although a smaller 
part of GEAR UP, 
projects continued to 
try to engage parents. 



Most of the GEAR UP projects in the evaluation planned to provide volunteer one-on- 
one mentoring to all participants, and, as with tutoring, the inability to find volunteers 
made projects reconsider that plan. By the third year of the grant, only a small number of 
students had participated in mentoring, according to reported participation records. This 
is consistent with site visit reports. 

Where mentoring did take place, GEAR UP project staff were the largest source of 
mentors. An increasing number of projects gave up on providing one-on-one mentoring 
to students, or they provided mentors to only a small percentage of students who 
requested them or were referred by teachers or others. Other projects used college 
students or adult volunteers to serve as mentors with a small group of middle school 
students. Some project directors felt that tutoring had results similar to those of 
mentoring. 

As with the GEAR UP schools, nearly all of the non-GEAR UP schools offered a wide 
range of other support services to students. These fell primarily into two categories: 
enrichment and intervention. The enrichment activities included academic clubs and 
recognition for academic achievement. The intervention services were in the form of 
dropout prevention programs and self-esteem trainings. Two of the non-GEAR UP 
schools offered mentoring to students. The mentors were local college students who met 
periodically with a small number of students recommended for the program. The college 
mentors typically provided tutoring help as part of their mentoring. 

While similar types of activities were found in both GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
schools, the number of those services across schools appears dramatically different 
between the two types of schools. Based on information gathered from school staff, 
individual GEAR UP schools tended to offer a wide variety of services to students, while 
the non-GEAR UP schools offered far fewer services. 



2.3 Services Provided to Middle School Students’ Parents 

GEAR UP funds can also be used for activities designed to increase parental 
involvement. GEAR UP’ s parent activities and services were analyzed through site visits 
and activity records. The largest difference between GEAR UP student and parent 
services across sites is the extent of services. More students than parents actively 
participated in GEAR UP, and students participated in many more activities than their 
parents. This confirmed what projects reported, i.e., that they provided more student 
activities in part because they had difficulty getting parents to attend. (Similar 
information about services provided to parents at non-GEAR UP schools was not 
collected.) 

Site visits found that parent services were a smaller paid of GEAR UP activities than 
student activities for several reasons. First, they were designed to be smaller, serving 
fewer people and offering fewer services. In addition, with some notable exceptions, the 
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projects experienced difficulty engaging parents in activities. However, despite parents’ 
low participation rates, the projects continued to offer activities to parents, and many 
projects expanded the range of parent activities. Activities fell into three categories. 



■ Parent Institutes. During the site visits, about one-third of the 
projects believed that they were successfully reaching parents. In 
these projects, two different approaches seemed to work. In the first 
approach, which was used by several of the projects, parents were 
enrolled in parent institutes. In some of these projects, the institutes 
were operated by a contractor under a state GEAR UP grant. Another 
institute was operated as paid of a citywide effort to empower parents. 
The institutes typically were 9- or 10-week workshops that provided 
parents with information and assistance to help their children prepare 
for college. Institutes operated by the contractor relied on the 
contractor to recruit parents. Instruction was offered in English and 
Spanish, and child care was provided. Parents “graduated” if they 
attended a certain number of sessions. All such projects with institutes 
reported large enrollments and planned to hold more workshops in the 
future. 

■ Individual Parent and Child Counseling Sessions. The second 
approach was used by four projects. The projects held individual 
parent and child counseling sessions for all or most of the cohort. In 
one case, the individual meetings with parents and their children were 
“facilitated” by specially trained teachers. Ninety percent of the 
parents participated in these meetings. Two other projects made 
frequent home visits during the school year. In the other projects, the 
parent counseling sessions were operated by GEAR UP staff 
(including specialized community liaisons). Although clearly not 
mandatory for parents, all of the projects made strong efforts to 
impress upon parents how important these sessions were for their 
children’s future. 

■ Other. Other types of activities were more informal and were 
becoming more prevalent as the GEAR UP projects matured. For 
example, two schools began a monthly talk between the school’s 
principal and any interested parents. Donuts and coffee were served, 
to reinforce the casual nature of these meetings. Other schools 
instituted a family game night or family reading night, in which 
parents participated in activities with their children. Finally, several 
projects simply made it a point to invite parents to GEAR UP 
activities and to keep them abreast of upcoming events through 
occasional GEAR UP newsletters sent home with the students. 



Staff members in more than one-half of the projects in the national evaluation indicated 
that attracting parents to meetings and events was quite difficult. With mixed success, 
schools sent out newsletters and bulletins to attract parents to workshops on college 
awareness, parent components of Saturday programs, parent meetings or “nights,” GED 
classes and parent auxiliary groups. 



GEAR UP projects 
had mixed success 
attracting parents to 
meetings. 
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Parent activities were 
held in the evening 
and focused on life 
skills and college 
information. 



Intensity of services 
discussion is limited 
to six GEAR UP 
projects. 



The typical GEAR 
UP project spends 
about $650 (federal 
portion ) per student 
per year. 



Some project staff members said they became frustrated with the lack of parent 
responsiveness, a viewpoint echoed by teachers in the same project schools. Many 
teachers attributed poor attendance at school events to parents' lack of concern with their 
children’s education. Discussions with parents in focus groups, however, indicated that 
parents saw themselves as involved in, and concerned about, their children’s education. 
(While teachers at GEAR UP schools may not have been satisfied with the level of parent 
involvement, an analysis of this issue in Chapter 3 shows that attendance at GEAR UP 
middle schools was positively associated with parent involvement.) 

Several differences existed in the types and timing of parent and student activities. First, 
and most obvious, is that parent activities were more likely to be held in the evenings. 
Student events, conversely, were more likely to be held during the school day or 
immediately after school. Another difference is that on average, parent activities attracted 
more participants per event than did student events. Parents tended to participate in 
events that focused on life skills and information about college while students 
participated in events focusing on academics and college awareness. Finally, parents 
largely participated in events led by GEAR UP staff and college students, while student 
events were mostly led by classroom teachers and GEAR UP staff. 



2.4 Intensity of Services Provided in GEAR UP Schools 

The previous discussion describes the types of GEAR UP activities offered. This section 
focuses on participation levels or intensity for these activities, including how many 
students and parents participated, how many separate GEAR UP events were held, and 
the relative size of the events. 

There are limitations to the analysis of the intensity of services. Only six of the 18 
projects completed activity records for all of their activities over the entire study. (Recall 
that only 1 8 of the 20 sampled GEAR UP projects provided student data for the outcomes 
study.) Because the data are incomplete from 12 of the projects, the intensity discussion 
will be based on information from the six schools that had completed activity records. 12 

Much of the GEAR UP intervention is supplemental. Therefore, measuring the amount of 
service or contact the typical participants are likely to receive is important. Even without 
considering which students use which services, GEAR UP resources are limited. For 



12 A comparison of the six schools with complete records to the 12 schools with incomplete activity records 
indicates that both groups are largely similar, with some exceptions. First, schools with complete activity 
records had a larger percentage of events (and participants at those events) in the first year of the study 
(2000-01) than those projects with incomplete records. Second, schools with complete activity records 
held a larger percentage of their events after school and in the evenings and a smaller percentage during the 
school day. Finally, projects with complete activity records had a lower percentage of events (and 
participation at those events) led by classroom teachers and project staff and a slightly higher percentage 
led by college students and community volunteers. Unfortunately, it is impossible to determine with 
available data whether these differences arise from inherent differences between the two groups of projects 
or from the fact that not all activities were reported from 12 of the schools. Because of this uncertainty, the 
analysis in this section will be based solely on the activity records from those six schools with complete 
records. 
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those GEAR UP projects in the national evaluation, the typical grant expended, on 
average, about $650 of its federal resources per student per year during the study 
period. 13 This figure includes only the federal portion of the grant and does not take into 
account matching contributions, either financial or in-kind, that grantees are required to 
secure from their partners. 

In the six schools with complete activity records, about two-thirds of the 839 students 
sampled in these schools participated in at least one GEAR UP activity. The typical event 
attracted, on average, about 2 percent of the sampled students in these schools. 14 Several 
hundred parents of sampled students in those six schools participated in more than 100 
events. In these same six schools, about 1 percent of parents, on average, participated in 
an event. The average level of participation was low because of several confounding 
factors, including cost; the limited types of “all participant” services, such as fairs and 
some college visits; the targeting of tutoring, which was the most common and frequent 
service; and the voluntary nature of other more intensive services such as the summer 
programs. 

The most common student services focused on academic activities or special events. In 
the six schools with complete activity records, those types of activities accounted for 
about three-fourths of all student activities. The most common parent services, in the six 
schools with complete activity records, focused on several topics, most often academics 
and college awareness. Such events made up over three-fourths of all parent activities. 

The service sessions provided to students tended to be shorter than those in which parents 
participated. More than one-half of the student activity sessions in the six schools lasted 
an hour or less. (See figure 2-1.) Parent activities in these six schools varied more in 
length. Fifty-three percent of these projects’ parent activity sessions lasted more than two 
hours, and about one-third lasted more than five hours. 

Activities varied in frequency as well as in length. The difference in frequency of 
services was the result of individual projects’ designs. Site visits indicated that the most 
universal (or projectwide) services offered to all students were relatively infrequent ones, 
such as week-long career fairs or college visits lasting one or more days. Most projects 
offered one career fair a year and one or two college visits for all participants. Tutoring, 
while far more frequent, was used by a subset of students with academic need. In the six 
projects with complete participation records, about one-quarter of students received 
tutoring. Available information indicates that the number of students participating in 
individual tutoring sessions varied considerably from one-quarter to three-quarters of the 
students within a given project. 



13 This figure is for all services, including those for students, parents and teachers as well as costs associated 
with curriculum reform efforts and general program operations. 

14 Because the national evaluation sampled up to 140 students in each school, the total number of students 
attending an individual event could very well be higher. Five of the six GEAR UP schools providing 
complete participation information had grade cohorts with more than 140 students. 



Academic activities 
were the most 
common sendees 
provided to students. 



A typical session for 
students lasted an 
hour or less. 



Frequency and length 
of activity were 
related to the type of 
activity. 
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GEAR UP increased 
the amount of 
guidance counseling 
students received. 



Summer programs 
served fewer 
students, but 
accounted for many 
hours. 



Figure 2-1. Percentage of activities in six GEAR UP projects for students and 
parents, by duration of activity 
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SOURCE: National Evaluation of GEAR UP participation records, Sept. 2000 through June 2002. 



One-third of the projects provided one-on-one guidance services to students with 
academic need. However, guidance counselors reported that contact hours per participant 
were relatively low, ranging from less than one hour to about four or five hours a year. 
Activity records for the six projects indicated that most sessions between students and 
guidance counselors lasted between 30 minutes and one hour. Information collected 
during site visits indicated that the guidance hours received under GEAR UP were not 
duplicative of counseling services already provided by schools because counselors 
reported that before GEAR UP, they had insufficient time to meet with each seventh- 
grade student. 

In programs in which GEAR UP offered a class in addition to the school’s regular 
curriculum, the hours per enrollee were high, but the number of students enrolled in the 
course was often lower than for some other activities. Projects reported that only one- 
quarter of a cohort or less enrolled in these classes (such as a MESA or AVID class). 15 
The same holds true for the summer programs. The summer programs could be intensive, 
including full-day and even residential projects. These activities typically lasted from one 



15 MESA stands for the Mathematics, Engineering and Science Achievement Program. This is a “hands-on” 
program that has been developed by several university engineering departments. AVID stands for 
Advancement Via Individual Determination. This program is designed to help underachieving students 
with high academic potential prepare for entrance into a four-year college. 
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to four weeks. Generally, up to one-quarter of the students were enrolled in the summer 
programs. Some projects designed these summertime activities for larger numbers of 
students, while in other sites, these activities were specifically designed for smaller 
segments of the cohorts. 
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3. Student and Parent Outcomes 



The conceptual framework in chapter 1 (figure 1-1), identified several interim outcomes 
or steps to achieving the goals of GEAR UP of increased attendance and success in 
postsecondary institutions. This chapter examines those interim outcomes for GEAR UP 
since at the time of the National Evaluation it was still several years before the long-term 
outcomes could be known, given the ages of the participants in the study. 

For students, the current questions to be addressed are the following: 

■ Does GEAR UP increase knowledge of postsecondary education 
requirements and availability of financial assistance? 

■ Does GEAR UP cause positive behavioral changes, such as 
increased enrollment in more challenging classes, improved 
attendance in school, improved academic performance and increased 
on-time promotion? 

■ Does GEAR UP raise expectations of what will occur in life after 
high school? 

The following questions focus on parental outcomes for GEAR UP: 

■ Does GEAR UP increase parent’s knowledge of postsecondary 
education requirements and the availability of financial assistance? 

■ Does GEAR UP increase parent’s involvement in their child’s 
education through such things as attendance at school events and 
activities? 

■ Does GEAR UP raise parent’s expectations about their student’s 
schoolwork and future endeavors? 



The hypothesis is that these interim outcomes will happen sequentially, first increased 
knowledge, then more positive behavior, and then an increase in expectations. Prior 
research studies have found that students typically have high expectations in middle 
school and that these expectations wane as they get closer to high school graduation (U.S. 
Department of Education 1996). With this in mind, an increase in expectations for GEAR 
UP may actually appear as less or no decline in expectations as graduation nears. 



Research has shown 
that middle school 
students have high 
expectations about 
their futures. 
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Analytic Method 



Indices were used to 
determine GEAR 
UP’s relationship 
with interim 
outcomes. 



Associations were 
estimated using 
either hierarchical 
linear models or 
counterfactual 
projection weights. 



A variety of methodological issues were confronted in the analysis phase of the study. 
Outcome data needed to be condensed and summarized. The quality of the initial 
matching needed to be reviewed. Additional adjustments based on student-level data 
rather than just school-level data needed to be considered. Standards of evidence and 
rules for analyzing subgroups needed to be established. Each of these issues is briefly 
discussed here. Greater detail can be found on all these issues in the appendices. 

Index Formation and Usage. For the majority of this chapter, indices were developed 
and tested to summarize the interim outcomes for the GEAR UP program, which are 
identified in the conceptual framework. The indices measure complex constructs and are 
composites of responses to student and parent questionnaire items. The primary purpose 
of index formation is to sharpen hypotheses before examining the data. This analytic 
approach is typically done to avoid statistical problems associated with running multiple 
tests on the same concepts. A secondary puipose of indices is to increase the statistical 
power and the ability to discern broad but subtle associations with a collection of 
outcomes. A disadvantage to using indices of this nature is that the index values 
themselves have no intrinsic meaning because they combine multiple questions. This can 
make it difficult to judge the programmatic value of statistically significant findings. 
Thus, where statistically significant findings for an index were found, the original 
questions used to create the index were also tested to determine the association of 
individual components with GEAR UP participation. Appendix C, Index Construction, 
describes how the indices were constructed for the national evaluation and details the 
elements that make up each index. Among these indices, one especially broad index was 
created called the College Orientation Index. 16 

The tables presented in this chapter show adjusted differences between students attending 
GEAR UP schools (GEAR UP students) and students attending schools not participating 
in GEAR UP projects (non-GEAR UP students) on each of the interim outcome 
indicators identified above. Two different analytic techniques were used for the 
adjustments. It is important to note that professional judgment was applied in the 
selection of covariates for the adjustments. It was felt that inferences should not be based 
solely on the school-level matching. Instead, it was decided to control on some but not all 
“baseline” variables collected in the fall and early winter of seventh grade. 

Matching and Covariate Selection Rules. As described earlier, a matching set of 20 
GEAR UP schools and 20 comparison schools was initially selected. Of these, 36 (18 and 
18, respectively) participated in the seventh-grade data collection. Because not all of the 
dropout schools were originally paired with each other, conditioning on the original 



1(1 The College Orientation Index is a summative index based on student and parent survey data that has been 
confirmed to be strongly linked to a student’s likelihood of attending college through analysis of NELS 
data. The index comprises the following six constructs: academic performance from the student’s 
perspective, parents’ views of student’s academic performance, student’s postsecondary aspirations, 
parents’ postsecondary aspirations for their child, student’s report of parent-child discussions and time 
spent by the student reading for pleasure. The NELS analysis may be found in appendix D. 
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pairing would have reduced the school sample size to just 34 (17 and 17). Rather than 
accept this loss in power and representativeness, it was decided to ignore the original 
matching in the analysis, thereby gaining an additional pair. 



Data from the seventh grade were used to examine the quality of the matching between 
the 18 GEAR UP and 18 comparison schools. As these data were examined, a pattern of 
imbalances emerged. On the one hand, there were a number of indications that students in 
the comparison schools had better attitudes about school, their parents were better 
educated and more connected to the schools, their families were more deeply rooted in 
their communities and the home environment had a richer intellectual tone. 17 On the other 
hand, both students and parents in the GEAR UP schools reported a much richer set of 
college -related services and more knowledge about college. 18 



A pattern of 
imbalance between 
GEAR UP and 
comparison students 
at baseline emerged. 



■ GEAR UP students reported more frequent meetings with adult 
mentors such as a Big Brother or Big Sister than comparison 
students reported (44 percent versus 37 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison students reported having a one- 
on-one counseling or advising session about getting ready for 
college (31 percent versus 26 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison students reported attending a 
class or meeting about getting ready for college (40 percent versus 
22 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison students had at least heard of 
two-year - and community colleges (62 percent versus 52 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison parents reported attending 
meetings about college preparatory curricula (17 percent versus 9 
percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison parents reported finding out 
about child participation in the kinds of activities sponsored by 
GEAR UP through letters or written notices (39 percent versus 27 
percent). 

■ More comparison than GEAR UP parents reported having no 
information about college entrance requirements (54 percent 
versus 46 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison parents reported that their 
seventh-graders had visited a college campus (2 1 percent versus 8 
percent). 



' See table E-6. 
18 See table E-4. 
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■ More GEAR UP than comparison parents reported attending 
meetings about the types of classes their children should be taking 
to get ready for college (13 percent versus 6 percent). 

■ More GEAR UP than comparison parents reported receiving 
written materials of college preparatory curricula (21 percent 
versus 12 percent). 

We believe that these remarkable differences in postsecondary education awareness were 
caused by early GEAR UP activities. This is substantiated by four facts. First, the 
seventh-grade interviews did not take place until late fall or early winter of the school 
year, so there was ample time for the GEAR UP projects to have provided services that 
would have produced these differences in awareness resulting in the observed 
imbalances. Second, the theoretical model of GEAR UP indicated that the first effects of 
GEAR UP should be on postsecondary education awareness. Third, site visitors reported 
that the GEAR UP projects were providing services of the types that would be expected 
to produce these awareness imbalances. Fourth, if these awareness differences had no 
causal connection to GEAR UP services, then we should have seen a surrounding 
constellation of pro-postsecondary education attitudes and habits. We found nothing of 
the sort. As noted above, GEAR UP students had worse school work ethics. Most 
importantly, when we looked at current intentions for postsecondary education, GEAR 
UP students were significantly less likely to be definitely intent on attending college (53 
percent versus 59 percent). 

Given this substantiated belief about the causes of the observed imbalances, it was 
decided to control on some but not all seventh-grade variables. The analyses in this 
chapter were controlled on only those we believed to be uncontaminated by early GEAR 
UP activities. Controlling on the full set of seventh-grade variables would have resulted 
in finding fewer significant positive associations for GEAR UP with targeted outcomes. 
It is also likely that fewer such associations would have been found if none of the 
seventh-grade variables had been controlled. (See appendix E for more details about the 
removal of these baseline differences.) 

Adjustment Techniques. The adjusted differences were estimated by comparing GEAR 
UP and non-GEAR UP students using either a hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) 
approach or counterfactual projection (CFP) weights to handle several complicating 
factors described in Appendix E, Removal of Baseline Differences. The HLM approach 
was used for those outcomes that were approximately normally distributed, while the 
CFP weighting approach was used for outcomes that were not normally distributed. Both 
methods controlled for baseline differences between the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students on a common set of baseline variables that were initially out of balance between 
the two groups, as discussed in section 2.1. However, beyond controlling on this common 
set of variables, the HLM approach provided somewhat stronger control on baseline 
differences in three respects. First, if the baseline version of the variable being analyzed 
was judged not to be contaminated by early program activities, then the HLM approach 
controlled on it. Second, the HLM approach controlled on several school-level baseline 
summaries. Third, the HLM approach controlled some interactions among the variables. 
The notes following each table indicate whether CFP weights or HLM methods were 
used to prepare the analyses in the table. If HLM was used, the note also indicates 
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whether the baseline value of the outcome was included as a covariate in the model. The 
full HLM models arc shown in appendix E. 

As evidence for the success of the CFP weighting approach, we note that the initial 
difference in seventh-grade report of strong intentions for college attendance was reduced 
by the adjustment and no longer presented a significant imbalance. Prior to adjustment, 
the gap between GEAR UP students and the comparison students was 6 percentage points 
(53 percent versus 59 percent). After the adjustment, the gap was 4 percentage points (54 
percent versus 58 percent) and no longer statistically significant. More strikingly, the 
College Orientation Index dropped from -0.086 standard deviations to just -0.004 
standard deviations. So using the CFP weights resulted in the two groups of students (and 
their parents) being very well- matched in terms of their initial orientation toward college. 



Although separate scores are presented in the tables in this chapter for the two groups of 
students, the difference and confidence interval columns arc the important columns to 
examine. To assess whether an adjusted difference is statistically significant, a two-tailed 
statistical test was used. Whether the adjusted difference was estimated with CFP weights 
or by HEM, the test fully reflects the extra uncertainty caused by the small number of 
schools in the study. 



Significance Levels. The probability of rejecting the hypothesis of no effect was set at 
the 5-percent level. Specifically, confidence intervals that do not include zero are 
statistically significant at the 5-percent level and are identified by an asterisk (*) in the 
difference column. Adjusted differences that are statistically significant at the 10-percent 
level are identified with a dagger (f), although confidence intervals are not presented. 
Using a 10-percent level means that 10 times out of 100, the hypothesis of no effect may 
be rejected by chance alone. Whether the estimated adjusted difference is a positive or 
negative number shows the direction of the association; a positive number indicates a 
positive association with respect to the theoretical model of how GEAR UP should work, 
and a negative number indicates a negative association (again with respect to the 
theoretical model) for GEAR UP students when the measure is determined to be 
statistically significant. 



Subgroups. In addition to investigating the outcomes of GEAR UP for all students, 
several subgroups were identified as of interest. These groups were African-Americans, 
Hispanics, potential first-generation college students and those students scoring in the 
middle third on the College Orientation Index. 19 African-Americans and Hispanics are of 
interest because they arc underrepresented in postsecondary institutions. Similarly, 
potential first-generation college students — students who would be the first in their 
immediate families to attend college — have been shown to be less likely than their peers 
to complete the steps necessary to enroll in a four-year college (Education Resources 
Institute 1997). Those who do enroll are less likely to do so directly following high 
school. There was very little variation on income among the students studied because of 



Positive associations 
were identified for 
subgroups of 
students: 

• African-Americans 

• Hispanics 

• First-generation 
college students 

• Middle third on 
College 

Orientation Index 



19 The middle third of the College Orientation Index was chosen because it was hypothesized that the greatest 
difference between the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students would be found for this group. The College 
Orientation Index estimates a student’s likelihood of attending college. It is a scaled score that was created 
based on student responses to specific questions and responses to questions asked of their parents. 
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Research shows that 
preparation for 
college should begin 
in middle school. 



Attendance patterns 
are important 
indicators for future 
academic success. 



More GEAR UP 
students took 
advanced science 
courses. 



the GEAR UP program’s emphasis on low-income students, so this group was not 
isolated for analytic puiposes. 



3.1 Academic Preparation and Progress 

Research has shown that students who take a full load of college preparatory courses are 
more likely than other students to attend college (Tierney, Colyar, and Corwin 2003). The 
middle school years are critical to a student’s ability to take difficult courses in high 
school. The overall difficulty of a student’s course work (or academic rigor) has been 
shown in studies focusing on high school students to be strongly associated with 
postsecondary entry and the student’s postsecondary grade point average (GPA), the 
amount of remedial course work needed in college and their rates of persistence and 
attainment in college (Warburton, Burgarin, and Nunez 2001). Thus, in addition to 
course-taking behavior, students’ secondary school academic performance contributes 
heavily to their ability to succeed in postsecondary institutions, particularly four-year 
colleges and universities. 

In addition, students with positive attendance patterns are more engaged and therefore 
more likely to perform better in school (Schwarz and Lui 2000; Slem 1983; Steward, 
Steward, and Blair 2002,). Thus, the associations of GEAR UP affiliation with (1) 
course-taking behavior, (2) academic achievements and (3) attendance are discussed in 
the next three subsections. 

Course-taking Behavior 

Although each student’s entire eighth-grade transcript was coded and processed, this 
analysis focuses on the core academic subjects (mathematics, science, English and 
foreign language) that are considered to be the best indicators of a student’s preparation 
for high school and college. 

This section investigates the relationship of GEAR UP affiliation to students’ academic 
preparation for postsecondary education by first looking at course-taking behaviors in 
eighth-grade to see if GEAR UP students were enrolling in more challenging (rigorous) 
classes at higher rates than students not attending GEAR UP schools. More challenging is 
defined in terms of the percentage of students taking advanced or above-grade-level 
classes in each of the four core subjects. (The confidence intervals in this section are 
wider because course-taking behavior varied considerably across the schools. The high 
intraclass correlations compared with other outcome measures are attributable to the 
small number of schools in the study, the consistency of responses within schools and the 
shaip valuation across schools.) 

Table 3-la shows that GEAR UP affiliation had a positive association with rigorous 
science course-taking behavior. GEAR UP students, as a whole, Hispanic students, 
potential first-generation college students and those students scoring in the middle third 
on the College Orientation Index all enrolled in above-grade-level science classes at 
higher rates than the non-GEAR UP students. 
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Table 3-la. Association for GEAR UP with percentage of students taking more 
challenging core academic courses 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Difference 

(%) 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 

(%) 


Percentage of students enrolled in 
algebra 

All 


33.6 


22.9 


10.6 


(-2.3,23.6) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


30.9 


21.0 


9.8 


(-5.7,25.3) 


African-American 


18.5 


9.6 


9.0 


(-5.9,23.8) 


Hispanic 


49.0 


39.8 


9.2 


(-16.2,34.5) 


First-generation student 


32.3 


21.9 


10.4f 


(-2.0,22.8) 


Percentage of students enrolled at above- 
grade level in science 

All 


14.7 


4.8 


9.8* 


(2.2,17.5) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


14.3 


4.8 


9.5* 


(1.7,17.3) 


African-American 


9.4 


2.0 


7.4 


(-1.7,16.4) 


Hispanic 


24.6 


7.9 


16.7* 


(0.3,33.1) 


First-generation student 


13.0 


4.6 


8.3* 


(1.2,15.4) 


Percentage of students enrolled at above- 
grade level in English 
All 


24.8 


12.2 


12.6 


(-6.5,31.7) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


18.9 


10.5 


8.4 


(-3.8,20.6) 


African-American 


15.6 


4.2 


11. 4f 


(-0.8,23.6) 


Hispanic 


32.2 


25.3 


6.9 


(-11.2,25.1) 


First-generation student 


25.3 


11.9 


13.4 


(-8.6,35.4) 


Percentage of students enrolled at above- 
grade level in foreign language 

All 


2.7 


3.0 


-0.2 


(-5. 1,4.7) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


1.9 


2.7 


-0.9 


(-5.6,3.9) 


African-American 


0.5 


1.4 


-1.0 


(-3. 7, 1.8) 


Hispanic 


9.1 


3.4 


5.7 


(-4.0,15.3) 


First-generation student 


1.3 


3.1 


-1.9 


(-6.4,2. 7) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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More GEAR UP 
students who could 
be the first in their 
families to attend 
college took algebra 
in eighth grade. 



GEAR UP students 
were less likely to 
take pre-algebra. 



African-American 
GEAR UP students 
were more likely to 
take advanced 
English. 



There is modest evidence (measured at the 90 percent confidence level) that GEAR UP 
affiliation was also positively associated with enrollment in algebra for potential first- 
generation college students and for above-grade-level English for African-American 
students. Similar apparent increases in the likelihood of taking algebra and above-grade- 
level English in the eighth grade were found for GEAR UP students overall and for other 
subgroups, but these differences could not be statistically confirmed, just failing to meet 
the 0.10 level needed for statistical significance. Taking algebra in the eighth-grade is 
important because research has shown that this is associated with completing advanced- 
level mathematics classes in high school, which has been shown to have a direct bearing 
on whether a student continues his or her education after high school (Oakes 1990, U.S. 
Department of Education 2000). 

Table 3-lb shows the differences in enrollments by types of mathematics classes taken. 
In addition to the increased enrollments in algebra for potential first-generation college 
students, there is modest evidence that GEAR UP students were less likely to take pre- 
algebra in the eighth grade than non-GEAR UP students. One plausible explanation is 
that some projects may have substituted algebra classes for pre-algebra classes and 
moved the less skilled students down to “ nonacademic mathematics.” 20 

Table 3-lc shows that, in general, GEAR UP students were taking higher level science 
classes in eighth grade than non-GEAR UP students. Overall and for three of the four 
subgroups, GEAR UP students were enrolled in above-grade-level life or physical 
science classes at a higher rate than non-GEAR UP students. There was evidence of this 
association overall and for potential first-generation college students and students scoring 
in the middle third on the College Orientation Index. 

There was modest positive evidence that Hispanic GEAR UP students were enrolling in 
above-grade life or physical science classes at higher rates during the eighth grade than 
their non-GEAR UP counterparts. 

There was a statistically significant difference at the 0.05 level between GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP students for African-American students in above-grade-level English (see 
table 3- Id). Differences regarding English were also observed between GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP students overall and those who were potentially first-generation college 
students; however, these differences could not be statistically confirmed. (For the 
purposes of this analysis, English as a second language classes were classified in the “No 
English” category because they fall outside the normal course progression.) 

As shown in table 3-le, there arc some statistically significant differences in the 
enrollments in foreign language between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students for 
some subgroups of interest. These differences arc primarily driven by the fact that few of 
the GEAR UP schools, as compared with non-GEAR UP schools, offered foreign 
language classes to their students. 



20 This term is used by NCES to describe general and basic skills mathematics classes. 
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Table 3-lb. Association for GEAR UP with level of mathematics courses taken 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of all students 


Remedial or no mathematics 


2.7 


3.4 


-0.7 


(-3.9,2.51 


Nonacademic mathematics 11 


44.5 


35.1 


9.3 


(-17.5,36.2) 


Pre- algebra 


19.3 


38.5 


-19.3* 


(-42.3,3.8) 


Algebra 


33.6 


22.9 


10.6 


(-2.3,23.6) 


Percentage of students in middle 1/3 on 
College Orientation Index 


Remedial or no mathematics 


1.8 


1.6 


0.2 


(-1.8,2.1) 


Nonacademic mathematics 


46.8 


38.6 


8.1 


(-17.7,33.9) 


Pre-algebra 


20.6 


38.7 


-18.1 


(-41.1,4.9) 


Algebra 


30.9 


21.0 


9.8 


(-5.7,25.3) 


Percentage of African-American students 


Remedial or no mathematics 


1.8 


6.2 


-4.4 


(-12.4,3.7) 


Nonacademic mathematics 


59.3 


57.0 


2.3 


(-22.9,27.6) 


Pre-algebra 


20.3 


27.2 


-6.9 


(-26.6,12.7) 


Algebra 


18.5 


9.6 


9.0 


(-5.9,23.8) 


Percentage of Hispanic students 


Remedial or no mathematics 


5.3 


3.1 


2.2 


(-1.6,6.01 


Nonacademic mathematics 


36.7 


32.9 


3.8 


(-22.3,29.8) 


Pre-algebra 


9.0 


24.2 


-15.1 


(-38.5,8.2) 


Algebra 


49.0 


39.8 


9.2 


(-16.2,34.5) 


Percentage of first-generation students 


Remedial or no mathematics 


2.3 


2.9 


-0.6 


(-4.3, 3.2) 


Nonacademic mathematics 


44.1 


36.3 


7.8 


(-21.0,36.6) 


Pre-algebra 


21.3 


39.0 


-17.7 


(-42.5,7.2) 


Algebra 


32.3 


21.9 


10. 4f 


(-2.0,22.8) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level. 

a This term is used by NCES to describe general and basic skills mathematics classes. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-lc. Association for GEAR UP with level of science courses taken 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of all students 
Remedial or no science 


1.1 


6.8 


-5.6 


(-15.6,4.3) 


On-grade or below-grade life 
or physical sciences 


74.4 


76.0 


-1.7 


(-30.3,27.0) 


Above-grade life or physical 
sciences 


12.4 


3.9 


8.5* 


(1.4,15.7) 


Chemistry or physics 


12.1 


13.3 


-1.2 


(-25.6,23.2) 


Percentage of students in middle 
1/3 on College Orientation Index 
Remedial or no science 


0.4 


6.7 


-6.3 


(-17.1,4.6) 


On-grade or below-grade life 
or physical sciences 


72.0 


78.7 


-6.7 


(-35.1,21.8) 


Above-grade life or physical 
sciences 


12.8 


4.2 


8.6* 


(0.7,16.4) 


Chemistry or physics 


14.8 


10.4 


4.4 


(-20.4,29.2) 


Percentage of African-American 
students 

Remedial or no science 


1.0 


12.8 


-11.7 


(-28.5,5.1) 


On-grade or below-grade life 
or physical sciences 


56.0 


80.2 


-24.1 


(-81.7,33.4) 


Above-grade life or physical 
sciences 


6.4 


1.0 


5.4 


(-1.8,12.6) 


Chemistry or physics 


36.5 


6.1 


30.4 


(-23.0,83.9) 


Percentage of Hispanic students 
Remedial or no science 


1.7 


6.9 


-5.2 


(-14.3,3.8) 


On-grade or below-grade life 
or physical sciences 


65.1 


84.4 


-19.3 


(-47.3,8.6) 


Above-grade life or physical 
sciences 


21.9 


6.6 


15. 3f 


(-1.3,31.9) 


Chemistry or physics 


11.4 


2.1 


9.2 


(-14.0,32.5) 


Percentage of first-generation 
students 

Remedial or no science 


1.0 


7.2 


-6.2 


(-17.8,5.5) 


On-grade or below-grade life 
or physical sciences 


75.4 


74.4 


1.0 


(-30.4,32.5) 


Above-grade life or physical 
sciences 


10.5 


3.7 


6.8* 


(0.8,12.7) 


Chemistry or physics 


13.0 


14.6 


-1.6 


(-28.9,25.7) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-ld. Association for GEAR UP with level of English courses taken 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of all students 


No English 


3.0 


4.5 


-1.5 


(-4.4, 1.4) 


Remedial English 


1.1 


3.9 


-2.8 


(-10.5,5.0) 


Below-grade English 


1.4 


3.2 


-1.9 


(-6. 1,2.4) 


On-grade English 


69.7 


76.2 


-6.5 


(-28.3,15.3) 


Above-grade English 


24.8 


12.2 


12.6 


(-6.5,31.7) 


Percentage of students in middle 
1/3 on College Orientation Index 


No English 


3.8 


4.4 


-0.6 


(-4. 0,2. 8) 


Remedial English 


0.6 


4.8 


-4.2 


(-14.1,5.7) 


Below-grade English 


1.9 


2.3 


-0.3 


(-33,2.6) 


On-grade English 


74.8 


78.0 


-3.2 


(-20.6,14.1) 


Above-grade English 


18.9 


10.5 


8.4 


(-3.8,20.6) 


Percentage of African-American 
students 


No English 


2.1 


3.8 


-1.6 


(-7. 5,4.2) 


Remedial English 


0.7 


14.3 


-13.6 


(-41.8,14.6) 


Below-grade English 


1.6 


1.7 


-0.1 


(-4.7,4. 6) 


On-grade English 


79.9 


76.0 


3.9 


(-36.0,43.8) 


Above-grade English 


15.6 


4.2 


11.4* 


(-0.8,23.6) 


Percentage of Hispanic students 


No English 


7.5 


7.4 


0.2 


(-4.0,43) 


Remedial English 


2.3 


1.5 


0.8 


(-4.4,6. 1) 


Below-grade English 


2.8 


4.2 


-1.4 


(-5.1,23) 


On-grade English 


55.1 


61.7 


-6.5 


(-24.6,11.5) 


Above-grade English 


32.2 


25.3 


6.9 


(-11.2,25.1) 


Percentage of first-generation 
students 


No English 


1.9 


3.2 


-1.4 


(-4.4, 1.6) 


Remedial English 


0.9 


4.2 


-3.3 


(-11.7,5.1) 


Below-grade English 


0.9 


2.8 


-1.9 


(-6.6,2. 7) 


On-grade English 


71.1 


77.9 


-6.8 


(-31.8,18.2) 


Above-grade English 


25.3 


11.9 


13.4 


(-8.6,35.4) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-le. Association for GEAR UP with level of foreign language courses 
taken 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of all students 


No foreign language 


84.5 


66.6 


17.9 


(-4.4,40.1) 


On-grade or below-grade foreign 
language 


12.8 


30.4 


-17.6 


(-39.3,4.0) 


Above-grade foreign language 


2.7 


3.0 


-0.2 


(-5. 1,4.7) 


Percentage of students in middle 1/3 on 
College Orientation Index 
No foreign language 


84.9 


66.0 


18.9f 


(-2.5,40.3) 


On-grade or below-grade foreign 
language 


13.2 


31.3 


-18.0f 


(-38.9,2.8) 


Above-grade foreign language 


1.9 


2.7 


-0.9 


(-5. 6,3.9) 


Percentage of African-American students 


No foreign language 


74.4 


48.5 


25.9 


(-8.3,60.1) 


On-grade or below-grade foreign 
language 


25.1 


50.1 


-25.0 


(-59.6,9.6) 


Above-grade foreign language 


0.5 


1.4 


-1.0 


(-3. 7, 1.8) 


Percentage of Hispanic students 


No foreign language 


73.0 


77.6 


-4.6 


(-23.0,13.8) 


On-grade or below-grade foreign 
language 


17.9 


19.0 


-1.1 


(-12.2,10.0) 


Above-grade foreign language 


9.1 


3.4 


5.7 


(-4.0,15.3) 


Percentage of first-generation students 


No foreign language 


87.5 


63.2 


24.3* 


(0.7,47.9) 


On-grade or below-grade foreign 
language 


11.2 


33.7 


-22.5f 


(-46.3,1.4) 


Above-grade foreign language 


1.3 


3.1 


-1.9 


(-6.4, 2.7) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 



NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



To determine the academic difficulty (or rigor) of the student’ s course work, the highest 
level class in each subject was first identified. The overall rigor of each student’s course 
load was determined by counting the number of classes the student took that were 
considered to be advanced or above-grade-level work. Thus, a student could score from 
“0” to “4” on the rigor scale. For example, if a student was taking an advanced English 
class and algebra, the student was counted as having two classes above-grade level and 
was placed at level two on the rigor scale. Four core subject areas were used in creating 
the academic rigor scale. 
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Table 3- If shows the estimated association of GEAR UP affiliation with the level of 
difficulty of the core academic courses taken by students. There was a positive 
association of GEAR UP affiliation with the level of difficulty of the course load for 
African-American students. Thus. African-American GEAR UP students were taking 
more higher level classes than their non-GEAR UP counterparts. 



GEAR UP was 
positively associated 
with the number of 
high-level classes 
African-American 
students took. 



Table 3-lf. Association for GEAR UP with academic rigor of courses taken 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


Mean number of academically rigorous 
core courses taken 

All 


1.1 


1.0 


0.1 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


1.0 


0.9 


0.1 


Afric an- Americ an 


1.0 


0.5 


0.5* 


Hispanic 


1.3 


1.0 


0.3 


First-generation 


1.1 


1.0 


0.1 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Academic rigor is determined by the number of core academic classes taken that are considered to be above- 
grade level for an average eighth-grade student. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



Academic Performance 

This section looks at how students were performing in the classes they were taking 
according to school records. 21 If the GEAR UP program is having a positive effect on 
students in GEAR UP schools, then these students would have improved academic 
performance exhibited through better grades and higher grade point averages (GPAs). 
This section considers two measures of academic achievement: academic GPA and high 
performance in above-grade-level classes. Because of considerable variability in grading 
standards across schools, the confidence intervals for academic achievement are 
unusually wide. 

As Tables 3-lg and 3-lh show, both measures were unable to detect a statistically 
significant difference in performance between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students by 
the end of the eighth grade. Table 3-lg shows that there was no discernable difference 
between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students at the end of the eighth grade in the 
grades these students received in each of the four subject areas. 



21 Students and parents also assessed the student's academic performance. These are, respectively, the 
Academic and Performance subindices in appendix C. They are referred to as subindices because both 
were averaged into the overall College Orientation Index. They are also discussed separately later in this 
chapter under the heading, “student attitudes and behaviors.” For this section of the report, we analyzed the 
school transcript data on performance. 
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Table 3-lg. Association for GEAR UP with level of academic performance 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR 

UP 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Mean GPA for mathematics 


All 


2.5 


2.4 


0.1 


(-0.2, 0.4) 


Middle 1/3 on College 
Orientation Index 


2.5 


2.3 


0.1 


(-0.2,0. 4) 


Afric an- Americ an 


2.3 


2.2 


0.1 


(-0.2,0. 5) 


Hispanic 


2.5 


2.2 


0.4 


(-03,1.0) 


First-generation 


2.5 


2.5 


0.0 


(-0.2,03) 


Mean GPA for science 


All 


2.6 


2.6 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Middle 1/3 on College 
Orientation Index 


2.5 


2.6 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Afric an- Americ an 


2.2 


2.3 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Hispanic 


2.7 


2.5 


0.2 


(-04,0.6) 


First-generation 


2.6 


2.7 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Mean GPA for English 


All 


2.7 


2.7 


-0.1 


(-03,0.2) 


Middle 1/3 on College 
Orientation Index 


2.6 


2.7 


-0.0 


(-0.3,03) 


Afric an- Americ an 


2.3 


2.4 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Hispanic 


2.7 


2.7 


0.0 


(-03,0.4) 


First-generation 


2.7 


2.7 


-0.1 


(-0.4,0. 2) 


Mean GPA for foreign language 


All 


2.5 


2.7 


-0.2 


(-0.6,0. 2) 


Middle 1/3 on College 
Orientation Index 


2.4 


2.8 


-0.4 


(-0.9,04) 


Afric an- Americ an 


2.1 


2.5 


-0.4 


(-1. 2,0.4) 


Hispanic 


2.7 


2.9 


-0.2 


(-0.7,0. 4) 


First-generation 


2.4 


2.7 


-0.3 


(-0.8,0. 2) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0.1. 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-lh. Association for GEAR UP with percentage of students with high levels of 
academic performance 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non-GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of all students with 
grade of B or better in above-grade 
level 

Mathematics 


21.4 


11.6 


9.8 


(-0.3,19.8) 


Science 


10.5 


3.7 


6.8 


(-0.8,14.4) 


English 


17.9 


10.5 


7.4 


(-6.6,21.4) 


Foreign language 


0.9 


2.4 


-1.4 


(-4.3, 1.4) 


Percentage of students in middle 
1/3 on College Orientation Index 
with grade of B or better in above- 
grade level 

Mathematics 


15.7 


8.2 


7.6 


(-1.4,16.6) 


Science 


9.8 


3.7 


6.1 


(-2.6,14.8) 


English 


13.5 


8.7 


4.8 


(-4.3,14.0) 


Foreign language 


0.6 


2.4 


-1.8 


(-5. 0,1. 4) 


Percentage of African-American 
students with grade of B or better in 
above-grade level 
Mathematics 


8.0 


5.5 


2.5 


(-5.5,10.5) 


Science 


4.6 


2.0 


2.5 


(-2.4,7. 5) 


English 


9.3 


4.2 


5.1 


(-3.4,13.6) 


Foreign language 3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Percentage of Hispanic students 
with grade of B or better in above- 
grade level 

Mathematics 


30.3 


16.0 


14.3 


(-6.4,35.1) 


Science 


20.3 


5.3 


15.1 


(-1.4,31.5) 


English 


24.3 


20.7 


3.5 


(-14.5,21.6) 


Foreign language 


2.8 


3.0 


-0.2 


(-2.6,2. 3) 


Percentage of first-generation 
students with grade of B or better in 
above-grade level 
Mathematics 


20.9 


11.9 


9.0 


(-0.7,18.6) 


Science 


9.0 


3.7 


5.3 


(-1.7,12.3) 


English 


17.7 


10.4 


7.4 


(-8.7,23.4) 


Foreign language 


0.3 


2.5 


-2.2 


(-5.2,0. 8) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 
a Inadequate sample size to produce estimates. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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There was no 
difference in 
academic 

performance between 
the best performing 
students in each 
group. 



Attendance patterns 
and suspension rates 
were unaffected. 



A student’s academic performance is an indicator of his or her understanding of the 
subject matter. Colleges and other postsecondary institutions typically use students’ 
grades to determine their ability to handle more challenging course work. Table 3-lh 
looks at those students who received above-average grades (a B or better) in their above- 
grade-level classes. Again, by eighth grade there was no discernable difference in 
academic performance between the two groups of students. (The GEAR UP students 
were taking a more rigorous curriculum, but their grades were not lower.) Alternative 
measures of academic achievement reported by students as well as their parents are 
discussed in section 3.2. Although confidence intervals are narrower on these self- 
reported measures, few significant differences were identified. 

Attendance 

A student’s attitude toward school is often apparent through his or her attendance patterns 
and adherence to school rules. A student’s presence at school and in the classroom is 
generally considered to be an indicator of whether the student takes school and academics 
seriously. Table 3-li shows that by the end of the eighth grade, there was no significant 
association for GEAR UP with the rate of absences or class skipping. The suspension 
rates for failing to follow school policies were also uncorrelated with GEAR UP 
affiliation. (Absences and suspensions were reported by schools, while class-cutting was 
reported by students.) 



3.2 Expectations, Student Attitudes and Behaviors 

Student expectations about college are one of the important factors in a student’s decision 
about whether to attend college. Students in middle and high school often have high 
expectations about their future but lack the knowledge of how to get there (Venezia, 
Kirst, and Antonio 2003). In addition, students’ attitudes about and behaviors in school 
play a major role in their ability to continue their education after high school. As 
discussed in earlier chapters, GEAR UP provides a broad array of services to students, 
their parents and the schools these students attend. A core objective of the services 
provided by GEAR UP is to raise student expectations about postsecondary education. 
GEAR UP also seeks to improve student attitudes about school and behaviors relative to 
school. 

Given that parent activities are an important part of project services (as described in 
chapter 2), an important set of evaluation hypotheses concerns effects on parents. One 
area in which these effects were anticipated was parents’ expectations for their children’s 
postsecondary education. In addition to changes in students’ expectations, this section 
also looks at associations for GEAR UP affiliation with parents’ expectations for their 
children. 

All measurements in this section pertain to the end of eighth grade. 
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Table 3-li. Association for GEAR UP with student discipline 



Measure and subgroups 


GEAR UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


Median total days absent 


All 


5.0 


5.1 


-0.2 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


5.1 


5.4 


-0.4 


African-American 


6.7 


5.1 


1.6 


Hispanic 


3.2 


3.4 


-0.2 


First-generation 


5.1 


5.6 


-0.4 


Percentage of students cutting classes at least 
once in last month 


All 


12.9% 


11.9% 


1.0 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


14.4% 


11.4% 


3.0 


Afric an- Americ an 


15.4% 


13.5% 


1.9 


Hispanic 


17.0% 


12.7% 


4.3 


First-generation 


12.5% 


11.5% 


1.0 


Mean total suspensions 


All 


1.5 


1.2 


0.3 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


1.4 


1.1 


0.2 


Afric an- Americ an 


2.7 


2.3 


0.4 


Hispanic 


1.3 


1.0 


0.3 


First-generation 


1.5 


1.1 


0.4 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 
Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



Students’ Expectations 

Students’ early expectations about their postsecondary future are strongly linked to their 
likelihood of attending college. Using restricted data from the National Education 
Longitudinal Study (NELS) covering six years beginning with eighth grade and subsetted 
to high-poverty public middle schools, the probability of entering a postsecondary 
education institution on a traditional schedule (i.e., the fall immediately following high 
school graduation) is 45 percent for those who stated in the spring of eighth grade “[I’m] 
very sure I'll go,” when asked about the likelihood of continuing their education past 
high school. For those less sure (or sure of the opposite), the comparable percent was just 
22 percent. If GEAR UP could raise expectations in the eighth grade, that would be a 
hopeful sign for achieving ultimate program goals. 

In this evaluation of GEAR UP, a broad index of student expectations was studied. 
Additional analyses were run on two of the component variables thought to be most 
important. The index was constructed using four responses from the student survey 
related to the student’ s own expectations about how much education he or she believes is 
necessary after high school as well as three questions concerning knowledge about 
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postsecondary education options that were found to be highly correlated with intentions. 
The index consists of responses to questions about the following: 22 

■ How likely the student is to attend college, 

■ How important the student believes it is to go to college, 

■ How far in school the student thinks he or she will go, 

■ How much education the student believes he or she needs for 
anticipated job at age 30, 

■ Whether student has heard of four-year institutions, 

■ How many people student has talked to about postsecondary 
education, and 

■ Whether student believes a person with a college education earns 
more money. 



Students’ 

expectations about 
attending college 
were not affected. 



Next, particular - attention was paid to the question about intentions of going to college. A 
binary split was studied that identifies those students who agreed with the statement, “I 
will definitely go to college.” Results are shown in the second panel of the table. Again, 
there was no discernable difference between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students. In 
both groups, a slim majority said they will “definitely” go to college. 

Concerned that this binary split may have masked some shifting among lesser degrees of 
certainty about intentions toward going to college, table 3-2b (upper panel) compares 
student responses on the full range of answers to the intentions question. No evidence 
was found for any shifting in the distribution. Digging further, the lower panel of table 
3-2b shows similar detail on the question about expected ultimate educational attainment. 
Here, there is evidence of a shift toward expected associate’s degrees but without a 
significant offsetting decline in some other category. 



By the end of the eighth grade, GEAR UP had not affected students’ expectations about 
pursuing postsecondary education as measured by the index (see upper panel in table 
3-2a). GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students showed no statistically significant 
difference in their expectations about how much education they felt they needed after 
high school for their anticipated career as measured by the index. 23 This is true for all 
students as well as for the four subgroups. 



For more information, see the “ExpectPSErev” section of appendix C. We also experimented with a 
version of the index using only responses to the first four questions. The Cronbach alpha for this index was 
0.68. The knowledge questions were added because of their high correlation with the other four questions. 
These knowledge questions are also part of the KnowPSE index that is analyzed in table 3-3a. 

3 This comparison is fully controlled for the seventh-grade scores for the students on the same index. 
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Table 3-2a. Association for GEAR UP with students’ expectations about 
postsecondary education 



Measure and subgroups 


GEAR UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Index of students’ expectations about 
postsecondary education 


All 


-0.2 


-0.4 


0.3 


(-0.2,0. 7) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


0.0 


-0.2 


0.2 


(-03,0.8) 


African-American 


-0.5 


-0.7 


0.2 


(-0.4,0. 8) 


Hispanic 


-0.0 


-0.3 


0.3 


(-0.6,1.2) 


First-generation 


-0.1 


-0.2 


0.1 


(-03,0.6) 


Percentage of students who say they will 
“definitely” go to college 


All 


50.3% 


51.7% 


-1.4 


(-54,2.4) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


45.6% 


49.3% 


-3.7 


(-10.9,3.5) 


Afric an- Americ an 


50.7% 


52.8% 


-2.1 


(-9.2,54) 


Hispanic 


47.1% 


44.8% 


2.3 


(-10.8,15.3) 


First-generation 


51.7% 


54.4% 


-2.7 


(-6.74.2) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for the index in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) with control 
on baseline value of outcome. 

Estimates for the percentages in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) 
weights. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-2b. Association for GEAR UP with students’ responses to selected 
questions about postsecondary education 



Question and responses 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


How likely are you to go to college? 
I will definitely go to college 


50.3 


51.7 


-1.4 


(-5. 1,2.4) 


I will probably go to college 


30.5 


27.5 


3.0 


(-0.4,6. 3) 


I may go to college 


11.7 


10.8 


0.9 


(-0.9, 2.6) 


I will probably not go to college 


2.9 


3.9 


-1.0 


(-2.4,0. 5) 


I will definitely not go to college 


1.1 


1.2 


-0.1 


(-1.1, 0.9) 


I have not decided yet 


3.5 


4.9 


-1.4 


(-3.2, 0.4) 


How far in school do you think you will get 
after high school? 

A certificate from a vocational, trade, 
or business school (less than two- 
year program) 


7.1 


7.7 


-0.6 


(-2.9, 1.7) 


A two-year degree from a community 
college; an associate’s (A. A.) 
degree 


12.3 


9.5 


2.8* 


(0.2,5. 4) 


A four- to five-year degree from a 
college or university or bachelor’ s 
(BA) degree 


29.9 


27.8 


2.1 


(-1.8, 6.0) 


A graduate or professional degree such 
as a master’s (M.A.), doctorate 
(Ph.D.), law (J.D.), or medical 
(M.D.) degree 


27.0 


27.5 


-0.4 


(-6.2, 5.4) 


I’m not going to school after high 
school 


1.9 


1.4 


0.5 


(-0.5, 1.5) 


Don't know 


21.8 


26.2 


-4.4 


(-3.2,0. 4) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 
NOTES: Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



Parent Expectations 

Parent expectations are considered an important aspect of a student’s success in school. 
Research has shown that parents who have high expectations for their children, in turn, 
have children who achieve at higher levels than other children (Hofferth 1988, Sukhdeep 
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and Reynolds 1996). The index measuring differences in parent expectations consists of 
responses to questions from the parent survey about the parents’: 24 



■ Conversations with their child about future college attendance, 

■ Expectations about the ultimate certificate or degree that their child 
might earn, 

■ Expectations about whether their child is likely to attend college away 
from home, and 



■ Expectations about their ability to afford tuition at a four-year state 
college or university for their child. 



Table 3-2c shows the association for GEAR UP affiliation with parent expectations. 25 
Overall, there was evidence that GEAR UP parents had higher expectations for their 
students at the end of eighth grade than non-GEAR UP parents. Significant results were 
observed at the 95-percent confidence level for parents of African-American students and 
the parents of students scoring in the middle third on the College Orientation Index. 



GEAR UP increased 
parents ’ expectations 
about college for 
their child. 



Table 3-2c. Association for GEAR UP with parents’ expectations for their 
children 



Parental Expectations Index 


Population 


GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR 

UP 


Difference 


All 


0.0 


-0.3 


0.3* 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


0.3 


-0.1 


0.4* 


Afric an- Americ an 


-0.1 


-0.5 


0.5* 


Hispanic 


0.2 


-0.2 


0.4 


First-generation 


0.1 


-0.2 


0.3 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5-percent level, 
t Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for the index in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling (HLM). without 
control on baseline value of outcome. 

Confidence intervals are not presented for mean scores because they have no inherent meaning. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



~ 4 This index has a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.58. For more information, see the “Pexpect” index section of 
appendix C. 

25 This analysis does not control for scores of parents when their children were in seventh grade. As shown in 
table E-5, this subindex was well balanced at baseline, but one of its components (parent-child 
conversations about future college attendance) was thought to possibly be contaminated by early program 
activities, and so the decision was made not to control on baseline scores. When the HLM runs are 
performed with baseline control on parent expectations, the association on the total population slips over 
into statistical insignificance. The same is true for students in the middle third of the College Orientation 
Index and for African-American students. 
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More GEAR UP 
parents talked to 
their children about 
attending college. 



Looking at two of the questions that make up the parental expectations index, table 3-2d 
shows significant differences were found between the two groups for discussions 
between parents and their children about college attendance and for parent expectations 
of the likelihood the child will attend college or other postsecondary school. There is 
evidence that more parents of GEAR UP students were talking to their children about 
attending college than parents of non-GEAR UP students. There was some modest 
evidence that GEAR UP parents were more likely to anticipate that their child will attend 
college. No significant difference between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP parents’ 
responses were found for questions on whether parents consider a four-year college to be 
affordable or what they expect their child’s ultimate degree to be. 



Table 3-2d. Association for GEAR UP with selected facets of the Parental 
Expectations Index 



Activity or cognition 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage who 

Talked with child about college 


91.8 


88.7 


3.1* 


(0.8, 5.4) 


Anticipated college or other 

postsecondary school attendance* 


80.8 


78.6 


2.2f 


(-0.4,4. 8) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5-percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

* Parents who thought that the youth would continue education after high school (either immediately or eventually) and 
had an opinion about whether the school would be local or distant. 

NOTES: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



Student Attitudes and Behaviors 

To determine the relationship of GEAR UP affiliation with students’ attitudes and 
behaviors regarding school, six different measures were investigated. The first two 
measures looked at student seriousness about school from the student’s and parent’s 
perspectives. The other four measures looked at student participation in extra-curricular 
activities, time spent on homework, time spent not watching TV or playing video games 
and parental assessments of homework efforts. Table 3-2e shows the association for 
GEAR UP affiliation with each of these six scales. 
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Table 3-2e. Association for GEAR UP with students’ attitudes about and 
behaviors in school 



Measure and subgroup 


GEAR UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


Students’ self-assessment of academic 
seriousness 


All 


-0.3 


-0.1 


-0.2 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


-0.3 


-0.2 


-0.1 


Afric an- American 


-0.1 


-0.1 


-0.0 


Hispanic 


-0.5 


-0.4 


-0.1 


First-generation 


-0.3 


-0.1 


-0.2 


Parents’ report of students’ academic seriousness 


All 


-0.1 


-0.2 


0.1 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


0.0 


-0.3 


0.3f 


Afric an- Americ an 


-0.5 


-0.5 


0.0 


Hispanic 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


First-generation 


-0.2 


-0.2 


0.1 


Participation in extracurricular activities 


All 


-0.4 


-0.1 


-0.3f 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


-0.5 


-0.2 


-0.3 


Afric an- Americ an 


-0.7 


-0.2 


-0.5 


Hispanic 


-0.6 


-0.2 


-0.3 


First-generation 


-0.2 


0.1 


-0.3f 


Time spent on homework 


All 


-0.0 


-0.0 


0.0 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


-0.0 


-0.1 


0.1 


Afric an- Americ an 


-0.1 


-0.1 


-0.0 


Hispanic 


-0.1 


-0.1 


0.1 


First-generation 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Time spent not watching TV or playing video 
games 


All 


-0.0 


-0.0 


-0.0 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


-0.0 


-0.0 


-0.0 


African-American 


-0.3 


-0.2 


-0.1 


Hispanic 


0.0 


-0.1 


0.1 


First-generation 


-0.1 


-0.0 


-0.0 


Parent report of student homework diligence 


All 


-0.1 


-0.0 


-0.0 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation Index 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


Afric an- Americ an 


-0.2 


-0.2 


0.0 


Hispanic 


0.0 


0.3 


-0.3* 


First-generation 


-0.1 


-0.0 


-0.1 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for the index in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) with control 
on baseline value of outcome. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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For the first measure, an index of the student’ s seriousness about school was constructed 
that comprised five questions from the student survey that focused on the following: 26 

■ Flow hai'd the student thinks he or she works in school, 

■ Flow important the student thinks it is to work hard, 

■ Flow good a student the student thinks he or she is, 

■ What kind of grades the student reports he or she receives, and 

■ Flow often the student is absent or skips classes. 

Next, the parent’s perception of the student’s seriousness about school was examined as 
an index of items from the parent survey on the following: 27 

■ Whether the parent feels the student understands his or her 
homework, 

■ What type of grades the parent reports the student as receiving, and 

■ Flow important the parent thinks the student sees schoolwork. 

The next four panels of table 3-2e show other aspects of middle school life that were 
identified as interesting while developing the theoretical model for GEAR UP and 
whichwere positively correlated with the College Orientation Index. 28 The first of these 
consisted of questions from the student survey that asked how involved the student was in 
extracurricular activities and whether the parent attended school events. The next 
measure, based on questions from the student survey, focused on how much time the 
student spent on homework each week. The next measure was an index that comprised 
questions from the student survey, focusing on how much time a student spent watching 
television or playing video games. The last measure reflected how hard the student 
worked on homework from the parent’s perspective. 



6 This index has a Cronbach's alpha of 0.57. For more information about it, see the “Academic” section of 
appendix C 

27 This index has a Cronbach's alpha of 0.71. For more information about the “Performance” index see 
appendix C. 

28 For more information about these indices, see appendix C. The scale on extracurricular activities 
(“ECBusy”) has a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.70. The scale on homework hours (“HomeworkFlours”) has a 
Cronbach’s alpha of 0.80. The index on TV watching and video-game playing (“NegJunkFlours”) has a 
Cronbach’s alpha of 0.53. The scale on parental assessment of student diligence (“Sdiligent”) has a 
Cronbach’s alpha of 0.64. Although all of these scales were related to the College Orientation Index, the 
relationships were not deemed strong enough to warrant including them in the index itself. 
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Table 3-2e illustrates that, with few exceptions, by the end of eighth grade, GEAR UP 
had shown little effect on student attitudes and behaviors in school. One exception was 
parents’ perception of their children’s seriousness about school, in which a modest 
relationship at the 90-percent confidence level was observed for those students scoring in 
the middle third of the College Orientation Index. A modest association for GEAR UP 
affiliation was also observed with regard to participation in extracurricular activities, in 
which GEAR UP students overall and those students identified as potential first- 
generation college students participated in more extracurricular activities at the end of 
eighth grade than non-GEAR UP students. The third exception was in the area of how 
hard the parent felt his or her child works on homework. There appeal's to be a negative 
relationship with how hard the parents of Hispanic students participating in GEAR UP 
felt their children were working on homework compared with Hispanic parents in the 
non-GEAR UP schools. One possible explanation of this result is that GEAR UP may 
have raised Hispanic parents’ expectations for how hard they thought their children 
should have worked on homework, without a corresponding increase in the actual effort 
they saw their children putting into homework. 



Student attitudes and 
behaviors were 
generally not 
affected. 



Hispanic parents felt 
their children were 
not working hard 
enough in school. 



3.3 Postsecondary Education Knowledge and Parental Involvement 

In addition to raising student and parent expectations about the future, a second objective 
of GEAR UP is to increase their knowledge of academic entrance requirements, actual 
cost of attendance and availability of financial assistance to attend college. This section 
looks separately at the outcomes for GEAR UP on student knowledge about 
postsecondary issues and parent knowledge of the same issues. It also looks at parents’ 
involvement in their children’s education. 

Student Knowledge of Postsecondary Education 

Knowledge about course requirements for postsecondary enrollment, the application 
process, types of postsecondary institutions, actual cost of attendance and availability of 
financial assistance are important pieces of information students need to know to 
successfully apply to college. Although the accuracy of students’ knowledge was not 
tested, factors to measure the students’ activities to acquire knowledge about the 
necessary steps to prepare for postsecondary education were examined. 

A single scale was created to try to summarize all these aspects of knowledge. It was 
constructed with eight questions from the eighth-grade student survey that focused on the 
following: 29 



■ Whether the student had talked with a high school counselor about the 
classes required to graduate high school, 

■ Whether the student had talked with a high school counselor about the 
classes required to enter college, 



9 This index has a Cronbach's alpha of 0.59. For more information about it, see the “KnowPSE” section of 
appendix C. 
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■ Whether the student had talked with an adult at home about the 
classes required to enter college, 

■ Whether the student had heard of two-year or community colleges, 

■ Whether the student had heard of four-year colleges or universities, 

■ Whether the student had heard of vocational, trade or business 
schools, 

■ The number of different types of people that the student had used to 
find about postsecondary education such as parents, siblings, 
guidance counselors, and so on, and 

■ The strength of the student’s belief about the differential income that 
can be earned by finishing college. 



This scale was also divided into more narrow constructs. One was based on just the first 
three components of the index. It focuses on discussions about college and course 
planning. 30 The second averaged together the next three. It deals with the student’s 
familiarity with different types of postsecondary institutions. 31 Finally, the lone question 
about differential income was analyzed separately. (One item in the overall index was not 
analyzed in a separate smaller index or individually.) 



More GEAR UP 
students talked about 
and made plans for 
college. 



Table 3-3a shows evidence that GEAR UP affiliation was positively associated with 
students’ knowledge acquisition about postsecondary education by the end of eighth 
grade. 32 GEAR UP students reported having more discussions about college with parents 
and other adults and about planning the courses they needed to take than did non-GEAR 
UP students. The difference between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students was present 
in all the subgroups. 



More GEAR UP 
students knew about 
different types of 
postsecondary 
institutions. 



In addition, GEAR UP students were more familiar than non-GEAR UP students with 
different types of postsecondary institutions. This difference was evident overall and for 
first-generation students. No significant differences were detected, however, between the 
percentages of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students who thought college graduates 
earned higher salaries than other individuals. 



30 This index is called TalkCoursePlanning in appendix J and has a Cronbach's alpha of 0.66. 

31 This index is called HeardOfSchools in appendix J and also has a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.66. 

32 None of the analyses in this table are baseline controlled. 
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Table 3-3a. Association for GEAR UP with students’ knowledge about 
postsecondary education 







Non- 




95% 




GEAR 


GEAR 




Confidence 


Measure and subgroup 


UP 


UP 


Difference 


interval 


Index of knowledge acquisition about 
postsecondary education 










All 


0.2 


-0.8 


1.0* 


N/A 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 








N/A 


Index 


0.3 


-0.7 


0.9* 




Afric an- Americ an 


0.3 


-0.8 


1.1* 


N/A 


Hispanic 


-0.1 


-0.8 


0.8f 


N/A 


First-generation 


0.4 


-0.5 


0.9* 


N/A 










N/A 


Index of discussions about college and 
course planning 








N/A 


All 


0.2 


-0.4 


0.6* 


N/A 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 








N/A 


Index 


0.2 


-0.3 


0.5* 




Afric an- Americ an 


0.5 


-0.3 


0.8* 


N/A 


Hispanic 


0.2 


-0.3 


0.4* 


N/A 


First-generation 


0.2 


-0.4 


0.6* 


N/A 










N/A 


Index of students familiar with different 
types of postsecondary institutions 








N/A 


All 


0.1 


-0.2 


0.3* 


N/A 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 








N/A 


Index 


0.1 


-0.2 


0.3 




Afric an- Americ an 


0.1 


-0.3 


0.4 


N/A 


Hispanic 


-0.3 


-0.6 


0.3 


N/A 


First-generation 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3* 


N/A 


Percentage of students who think college 
graduates earn higher salaries than others 










All 


59.3 


59.2 


0.0 


(-7. 1,7.2) 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 








(-5.7,7.7) 


Index 


58.5 


57.5 


1.0 




Afric an- Americ an 


51.9 


53.9 


-2.0 


(-15.6,11.8) 


Hispanic 


64.4 


62.4 


2.0 


(-4.6,8.7) 


First-generation 


58.4 


59.2 


-0.8 


(-8.2,6.71 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

N/A - Not applicable because confidence intervals for indices have no inherent meaning. 

NOTES: Estimates for the indices (first three panels) in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling 
(HLM) without control on baseline value of outcome. Estimates for the percentages in this table (last 
panel) were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Parent Knowledge and Involvement 



Parent knowledge 
and involvement were 
increased. 



GEAR UP parents 
had more information 
about planning for 
college. 



Parent knowledge about and involvement in school activities are considered important 
aspects of student success in school. Previous research has supported this hypothesis 
(Carey and Fanis 1996, U.S. Department of Education 1994). The index built to test the 
association for GEAR UP affiliation with parent knowledge and involvement in school 
activities included questions on the following: 33 

■ Frequency of parent-teacher conferences, 

■ Attendance at various types of school events such as PTA meetings, 

■ Receipt of written information about planning a college preparatory 
curriculum, 

■ Attendance at meetings about planning a college preparatory 
curriculum, 

■ Perceived adequacy of personal information about college entrance 
requirements, and 

■ Attendance at parent workshops about financial assistance for college. 

Table 3-3b shows that the estimated association for GEAR UP affiliation with parent 
knowledge and involvement was significant and positive. This was true overall and for 
three of the four subgroups examined. 34 

The estimated associations for GEAR UP with each of the questions on the parent survey 
that were used to create the parent knowledge and involvement index arc shown in 
tables 3-3c and 3-3d. 

All four of the questions about the process of parent information gathering showed a 
positive association with GEAR UP affiliation (see table 3-3c). While only about half of 
the GEAR UP parents received written materials on college preparatory curricula, this is 
12 percentage points more than for parents of similar non-GEAR UP students. Similarly, 
only about a third of GEAR UP parents attended meetings on this same topic, but this is 
nearly 15 percentage points more than for parents of non-GEAR UP students. Attendance 
at workshops on student financial aid was still uncommon among parents in both GEAR 
UP and non-GEAR UP middle schools, but again, a considerably higher percentage of 
GEAR UP parents reported this experience. The majority of parents in both types of 
schools claimed having at least some information about college entrance requirements, 



33 This index has a Cronbach’s alpha of 0.59. For more information on it, see the “Parlnvolve” section of 
appendix C. 

34 Several of the variables in this index were judged to be contaminated by early GEAR UP effects in the 
months leading up to the baseline interviews This analysis did not control on baseline differences in the 
value of the index itself. Thus, the estimated effects include some baseline differences that are assumed to 
be attributable to pre-baseline effects of GEAR UP but could also be because of other factors. 
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Table 3-3b. Association for GEAR UP with Parent Knowledge and Involvement 
Index 





Parent Knowledge and Involvement Index 


Population 


GEAR UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


All students 


0.4 


-0.8 


1.1* 


Middle 1/3 on College Orientation 
Index 


0.3 


-0.8 


1.1* 


Afric an- Americ an 


0.0 


-0.8 


0.7f 


Hispanic 


0.5 


-1.3 


1.7* 


First-generation 


0.5 


-0.6 


1.1* 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for the index in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) without 
control on baseline value of outcome. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero but more than -0. 1 . 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 



Table 3-3c. Association for GEAR UP with information on college planning 
components of Parent Knowledge and Involvement Index 



Information on college planning 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non-GEAR 

UP 

(%) 


Difference* 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage who 

Received written materials on preparatory 
curricula 


48.9 


36.5 


12.4* 


(6.1.18.7) 


Attended meetings on preparatory 
curricula 


34.8 


20.1 


14.7* 


(7.2,22.3) 


Attended workshops on financial aid 


16.2 


9.0 


7.3* 


(3.7,10.8) 


Received some or enough information on 
entrance requirements 


72.1 


62.3 


10.2* 


(4.3,16.1) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5-percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTE: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 
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GEAR UP parents 
attended more back- 
to-school nights and 
PTA meetings. 



The College 
Orientation Index 
attempts to measure 
whether a student 
appears oriented 
toward going to 
college. 



Table 3-3d. Association for GEAR UP with parent attendance at parent-teacher 
conferences and school events 



Activity 


GEAR UP 

(%) 


Non- 

GEAR UP 

(%) 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


Percentage of parents attended 
Back-to-school night 


49.5 


43.6 


5.9* 


(0.4,11.4) 


PTA meetings 


73.5 


68.5 


5.0* 


(0.5,9.5) 


School plays, sport events, etc. 


17.2 


17.1 


0.1 


(-3.4,3.71 


Field nips, such as museum or zoo 


33.1 


39.0 


-5.9 


(-13.1,1.3) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTE: Estimates in this table were prepared with replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights. 



but the GEAR UP parents scored 10 points higher than their counterparts. Clearly, the 
evidence is strong that GEAR UP is succeeding in its goal of exposing more parents to 
information about college. 

Attendance at back-to-school nights and PTA meetings showed significant positive 
associations with GEAR UP affiliation (see table 3-3d). However, attendance at school 
plays or sports events or attendance on field trips showed no difference between GEAR 
UP and non-GEAR UP parents. 

Other factors such as the frequency of parent-teacher conferences were tested but were 
not found to be significant. Attendance at parent-teacher conferences (by reason for 
conference) as well as parent volunteerism, which were not included in the overall index, 
were not found to be significant. 



3.4 Orientation Toward College 

The national evaluation cannot measure actual college attendance because students in the 
study will not graduate from high school and go to college until 2006 at the earliest. The 
evaluation attempted to measure the likelihood of college attendance as of the end of 
eighth grade. To do this, the College Orientation Index was constructed a priori based on 
the theoretical model for GEAR UP presented in chapter 1 , empirical covariance patterns 
at baseline and new basic research using the National Education Longitudinal Study 
(NELS) on early, eighth-grade, indicators of entry into postsecondary education. 
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The College Orientation Index is a single measure based on information from student and 
parent questionnaires . 35 A student’s College Orientation Index score is an attempt to 
su mm arize all of the elements from those questionnaires that are considered predictive of 
going on to college. The index is intended to indicate the degree to which a student 
appeal's to be oriented toward attending college. 

Before discussing the findings regarding the College Orientation Index, this section 
briefly describes the construction and validation of the index. A more lengthy discussion 
can be found in the appendices. Appendix C, Index Construction, and Appendix D, Index 
Validation. 

Index Construction 

The eighth-grade College Orientation Index summarizes information from the student 
and parent surveys that were completed at the end of eighth grade. As discussed in detail 
in appendix C, the College Orientation Index is the compilation of six separate concepts 
(constructs) that are believed to show a student’s likelihood of attending college. 

The first concept measures the student’s view of his or her own current performance in 
school and comprises responses to questions on the following: 

■ How hard the student thinks he or she works in school. 

■ How good a student he or she thinks he or she is. 



35 The College Orientation index was constructed, validated and subjected to external review by the 
Technical Review Group for the evaluation prior to inspection of eighth-grade data. Using the index 
sharply reduced the expected rate of false positive findings resulting from the multiple comparison 
problems. Using a single index can result in a lack of sensitivity to program effects in a narrow portion of 
the range of effects expected. It is also difficult to translate effects of the index into utility estimates. Thus, 
a mixed approach was used in analyzing the major subindices of the index, a few individual variables that 
were judged to be of critical importance (such as self-assessed likelihood of attending college and the 
individual variables within subindices where significant effects were observed). The first two steps were 
undertaken to improve sensitivity to localized efforts. The last step was undertaken to contextualize the 
effects in a way that might be more easily understood. 

Transcript and administrative information (attendance, disciplinary actions, course taking, actual grades 
and standardized test scores) were excluded from the index. Standardized test scores could not be used 
because there were no tests in common across the entire sample. The other data were not used because the 
authors wanted to define the index in such a way that it was possible to construct both pretest and posttest 
versions of the index. This procedure had two benefits. First, it made it possible to control on the baseline 
value of the index in the multi-level modeling. This reduced variances and probably reduced selection 
biases. Administrative data were first collected in late seventh grade, and transcript data were not collected 
until after the end of eighth grade. Thus, baseline information was not available from these sources. If these 
sources had been built into the index, it would not have been possible to control on the baseline value of 
the index in the analysis. In addition it was later determined that the transcript data were subject to very 
high intraclass correlation, which would have made the index far noisier and harder to interpret. 

The College Orientation Index consists of items that met two criteria. First, the items had to measure areas 
of student or parent thoughts or behavior that the conceptual framework suggested could be influenced by 
GEAR UP and would improve the student’s chances of attending college. Next, the items had to be either 
useful in building a predictive model for college enrollment or highly correlated with other variables which 
did meet this criterion. 
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■ How important the student thinks it is to work hard in school, 

■ What kind of grades the student says he or she gets in school, 

■ How often the student reports being absent from school, and 

■ How often the student reports skipping class. 

The next concept measures the student’s postsecondary aspirations. It includes responses 
to questions on the following: 

■ How likely the student thinks it is that he or she will go to college, 

■ How important the student thinks it is to go to college, 

■ How far the student thinks he or she will go in his or her education, 

■ What sort of education the student thinks is required for the job he or 
she wants to have at age 30, 

■ Whether the student has heard of four-year colleges, 

■ Number of people the student reports talking to about postsecondary 
education, and 

■ Whether the student thinks people who attend college have higher 
salaries than those who do not. 

The third concept measures the student’s report of discussions with his or her parents. It 
contains responses to questions about school activities and events; new knowledge from 
class; grades; community, national and world events; and things that were bothering the 
student. 

The next concept in the College Orientation Index consists of a single question that 
measures how much time the student spent reading for pleasure. 

The last two concepts come from the parent surveys. One concept measures the parent’s 
view of the student’s performance and is made up of responses to questions on the 
student’s understanding of homework, grades received and the student’s view of the 
importance of hard work. The final concept measures the parent’s postsecondary 
aspirations for the child. It is based on the following: 

■ Discussions with the child regarding college, 

■ Ultimate degree expectations for the child, 

■ Whether the parent envisioned the child attending a college away 
from home, and 
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Parent’s perception of the affordability of college. 



Index Validation 

The College Orientation Index was validated using the National Education Longitudinal 
Study (NELS:88), a widely used longitudinal study of students, starting in their eighth- 
grade year. For this validation test, questionnaire items from the NELS:88 eighth-grade 
survey that matched the questions that made up GEAR UP’s College Orientation Index 
were identified. Out of the 22 questions that make up the College Orientation Index, 12 
similar questions were identified in NELS:88. These 12 NELS:88 questions were used to 
create a NELS:88 College Orientation Index. 

Next, the NELS:88 follow-up surveys were used to determine which students actually 
attended college after high school. Using multiple regression, the relationship between 
the NELS:88 College Orientation Index score and the student’s actual college attendance 
was measured. (See appendix D for a more complete explanation of the creation and use 
of the NELS:88 validation process.) 

Parent education and race characteristics were used as control measures. In an effort to 
replicate the target GEAR UP population, the analysis was limited to those NELS:88 
students with a low family income. 

The NELS:88 validation test showed that, for the students studied, as the NELS:88 
College Orientation Index rose, so did the likelihood of the student attending college. In 
addition, the NELS:88 College Orientation Index correctly predicted students’ college 
attendance 75 percent of the time. 

The NELS:88 College Orientation Index was based on only 12 of the 22 GEAR UP 
College Orientation Index items. Adding the remaining 10 items, if possible, to the 
NELS:88 College Orientation Index would have increased the predictive ability of the 
index because the GEAR UP College Orientation Index items were so closely related to 
others within the same cluster. Given this relationship and because the NELS:88 Index 
had such a high predictability based on only 12 of 22 items, the GEAR UP College 
Orientation Index is believed to be a good predictor of a student’s likelihood of attending 
college. 

Tables 3-4a and 3-4b show that the average values for the College Orientation Index 
varied widely by students’ perceptions of their academic standing, by their beliefs about 
the value of college, their current intention for college enrollment, their ultimate 
education goals and by their parents’ expectations for them. Students with positive scores 
on the index report mostly grades of As and Bs in their classes, are convinced that those 
who attend college make more money, aspire to college themselves, expect a bachelor’s 
degree or higher and have parents who expect them to earn a bachelor’ s degree or higher. 



NELS was used to 
validate the College 
Orientation Index’s 
predictability. 
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Table 3-4a. Average values on selected student questions in GEAR UP College 
Orientation Index 



Question and responses 


Score on 

College Orientation Index 
Average Standard error 


Thinking about the last school year, how would you describe 
your grades? 


Mostly As 


9.4 


0.70 


As and Bs 


4.0 


0.48 


Mostly Bs 


-1.0 


0.66 


Bs and Cs 


-3.6 


0.45 


Mostly Cs 


-8.6 


0.71 


Cs and Ds 


-10.2 


0.71 


Mostly Ds or below 


-16.1 


1.31 


In general, do you think a person who finishes college makes 
more money in a year than a person who does not finish college? 


Definitely 


2.5 


0.57 


Probably 


-2.3 


0.42 


I doubt it 


-10.4 


0.92 


Definitely not 


-12.1 


1.72 


Don't know 


-9.1 


0.73 


How likely are you to go to college? 


I will definitely go to college 


5.1 


0.53 


Probably 


-2.5 


0.43 


May 


-8.3 


0.55 


Probably not 


-13.3 


1.03 


Definitely not 


-19.2 


1.91 


Don't know 


-14.0 


0.82 


How far in school do you think you will get after high school? 


A certificate from a vocational, trade or business school 


-8.2 


0.96 


(less than a two-year program) 


A two-year degree from a community college or an 


-5.5 


0.59 


Associate’s degree 


A four- to five-year degree from a college or university or a 


1.6 


0.37 


Bachelor’s degree 


A graduate or professional degree such as an M.A., Ph.D., 


7.8 


0.60 


J.D. or M.D. 


I’m not going to school after high school 


-18.7 


1.38 


1 don’t know 


-5.7 


0.56 
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Table 3-4b. Average values on parent question in GEAR UP College Orientation 
Index 



Question and responses 


Score on 

College Orientation Index 
Average Standard error 


How far in school do you think [child] will get? 
Child will not continue past high school 


-11.5 


0.49 


A certificate from a vocational, trade or business school 


-7.5 


0.57 


Associate’s degree 


-2.7 


0.60 


Bachelor’s degree 


2.8 


0.57 


Graduate or professional degree 


5.1 


0.66 



College Orientation Index Results 

As shown in table 3-4c, there was no detection of significant associations with GEAR UP 
affiliation and the likelihood of attending college as predicted by the College Orientation 
Index. This was true overall and for each of the four subgroups analyzed. Average scores 
for both GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students were negative. Differences between the 
two groups were generally much smaller than those shown in table 3-4a. Confidence 
intervals were also generally narrow relative to gaps in table 3 -4a. For example, the 
difference in the College Orientation Index between those definitely intending to enroll 
and those who think they will probably enroll is 2.6 points. In contrast, the half width of 
most of the confidence intervals in the top panel of table 3-4a is on the order of 1.5 
points. 

A significant relationship, however, was found on the parent subindex for those scoring 
in the middle third on the overall College Orientation Index. As discussed in section 3.2, 
this is most likely a result of increased discussions with the youth about college. 



3.5 Pulling It All Together 

Positive associations with GEAR UP affiliation were detected for several of the outcome 
measures even though the period of time over which middle school students and their 
parents in the national evaluation received GEAR UP services was less than 24 months. 
Table 3-5 provides a summary of GEAR UP’s relationships with the outcome measures 
identified in the evaluation’s conceptual framework, organized by the theorized 
progression for change. 

The best evidence for effect by the GEAR UP program was observed in the area of 
knowledge, with increases in parent knowledge about postsecondary education 
requirements and availability of financial aid showing the strongest associations with 
GEAR UP affiliation. There was evidence of increases in knowledge of the same issues 
for GEAR UP students. Because parents and students were not tested on the accuracy of 
their knowledge about college-related information, this measure could be considered 
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Table 3-4c. Association for GEAR UP with the College Orientation Index 











95% 






Non- 




Confidence 


Measure 


GEAR UP 


GEAR UP 


Difference 


interval 


College Orientation Index at end 
of eighth grade 










All 

Middle 1/3 on College 


-0.6 


-0.6 


-0.0 


(-1.2, 1.2) 


Orientation Index early in 
seventh-grade 


-0.2 


-0.5 


0.4 


(-1.0,1. 8) 


African-American 


-1.5 


-1.6 


0.1 


(-13,1.4) 


Hispanic 


-0.2 


-0.4 


0.2 


(-1.9,23) 


First-generation 


-0.5 


-0.3 


-0.2 


(-1. 4,0.9) 


Subindex of student-reported 
items 










All 

Middle 1/3 on College 


-0.6 


-0.4 


-0.1 


(-1.0,0. 8) 


Orientation Index early in 
seventh-grade 


-0.5 


-0.5 


-0.0 


(-1. 0,0.9) 


African-American 


-0.9 


-0.9 


-0.0 


(-1.1, 1.1) 


Hispanic 


-0.7 


-0.5 


-0.2 


(-1.7,13) 


First-generation 


-0.4 


-0.2 


-0.2 


(-1.1, 0.6) 


Subindex of parent-reported 
items 










All 

Middle 1/3 on College 


-0.1 


-0.3 


0.2 


(-03,0.7) 


Orientation Index early in 
seventh-grade 


0.3 


-0.3 


0.6* 


(0.0,1. 2) 


African-American 


-0.5 


-0.8 


0.3 


(-0. 4,0.9) 


Hispanic 


0.5 


-0.0 


0.5 


(-0.2, 1.2) 


First-generation 


-0.1 


-0.2 


0.1 


(-03,0.6) 



* Statistically significant differences at the 5 -percent level, 
f Statistically significant differences at the 10-percent level. 

NOTES: Estimates for the index in this table were prepared with hierarchical linear modeling (HLM) with control 
on baseline value of outcome. 

The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero, but more than -0.1. 

Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
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Table 3-5. GEAR UP outcomes for all students and subgroups of interest 



Measure 


All 


Middle 1/3 
on College 
Orientation 
Index 


African- 

American 


Hispanic 


First 

generation 


Knowledge 


Parent 


* 


* 


f 


* 


* 


Student 


* 


* 


* 


f 


* 


Behavior 


Parent involvement 


* 


* 


f 


* 


* 


Science course-taking 


* 


* 


0 


* 


* 


Academic achievement 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Academic rigor 


0 


0 


* 


0 


0 


Attendance 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Academic seriousness 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Homework diligence 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Expectations 


Parent 


* 


* 


* 


0 


0 


Student 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


College attendance 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


College success 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



* Evidence (95% or greater confidence), 
f Modest evidence (90 to 95% confidence). 

0 Test for association has p-value larger than 0.10. 



more indicative of GEAR UP’s implementation process as opposed to the achievement of 
program goals. These process variables help build the case that any improvements in the 
likelihood of students’ attending college would be reasonably attributable to GEAR UP 
because GEAR UP distributed the information. Clearly, however, the receipt of 
information by itself does not demonstrate changes in behavior. 

The second stage in the process of attaining GEAR UP’s overarching goal is to change 
student and parent behaviors related to the student’s current education. Because of the 
close relationship between parent knowledge and parent involvement, as discussed 
previously, evidence of a positive outcome for GEAR UP is also detected in the area of 
parent involvement in his or her child’s education. Among students, the evidence for 
effects on behavior is weaker. There was a positive association of GEAR UP status with 
above-grade-level science course-taking, and there was an association among African- 
American students with the number of academically rigorous courses being taken. 
Beyond that, there was very little evidence of any effects on seriousness about school, 
study habits or any other student behavioral variables. 
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The third stage is to change long-term expectations and intentions. The analysis indicates 
that there was evidence that parents’ expectations for their children increased although 
there was no change in the measure of the students’ expectations about attending college. 

The College Orientation Index summarizes into a single number for each child: self- 
assessed seriousness about school, parent-assessed seriousness about school, self-reported 
expectations and intentions, parent-reported expectations and aspirations and the 
intellectual richness of the home atmosphere in terms of parent-child discussions and 
reading for pleasure. The resulting analysis of the College Orientation Index shows no 
difference at that time in the prospective likelihood of college attendance between the 
two groups. 

In summary, the national evaluation observed that GEAR UP succeeded in exposing 
more parents to information about college than would have happened in the program’s 
absence. This accomplishment does appeal - to have led to increased parent expectations 
for some groups, particularly in the area of increased parent-child discussions about the 
possibility of college attendance. As with parents, the program has also been successful 
in exposing students to information about college. It remains to be seen whether these 
changes will translate into stronger intentions and striving on the part of students. The 
evidence thus far is negative, but it may have been too early to make that measurement 
because the students had been affiliated with GEAR UP for less than two years. 
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4. GEAR UP Middle Schools 



In addition to having a direct effect on students and their parents, GEAR UP aims to 
effect change in the partner schools these students attend. As depicted in the conceptual 
framework (see figure 1-1), the intended outcomes for schools include a more 
challenging curriculum and higher teacher and staff expectations for students. Through 
GEAR UP-sponsored professional development opportunities, GEAR UP expects to 
increase teachers’ knowledge of how best to prepare low-income, disadvantaged students 
for postsecondary education. In addition, by raising teachers’ expectations of students, 
GEAR UP aims to effect a positive change in the school environment that will continue 
even after the GEAR UP project has moved out of the school. 

To understand the changes that may be taking place in middle schools as a result of 
GEAR UP, this chapter uses data from focus groups and class catalogs to address the 
following questions. 

■ Are there differences in academic curricula offered at GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP schools? Is there evidence of change at GEAR UP 
schools resulting from GEAR UP? [Source: school class catalogs and 
class listings.] 

■ Does GEAR UP provide professional development opportunities for 
teachers? [Source: project staff interviews and teacher focus groups.] 

■ Are changes in teachers’ attitudes evidenced by their educational 
expectations for students and perceptions of change in students 
attributable to GEAR UP? [Source: teacher focus groups.] 

4.1 Academic Curriculum 

The importance of a rigorous academic curriculum has been shown in several research 
studies to be a strong predictor of postsecondary attendance (Mathtech 1998; U.S. 
Department of Education 1997). The academic classes students take in middle school are 
an important aspect of the process of preparing students for high school and 
postsecondary education. This relationship is particularly well documented in 
mathematics, where taking advanced mathematics courses in high school increases a 
student’s likelihood of attending college (Warburton, Bugarin, and Nunez 2001). For 
students to take the appropriate mathematics classes at the high school level, it is 
recommended that algebra be completed by the end of eighth grade. Thus, algebra is 
frequently referred to as a “gateway” class. Other classes that improve students’ 



GEAR UP also seeks 
to affect schools. 
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likelihood of continuing their education beyond high school arc advanced English, 
advanced science and foreign language. 36 

Of first concern is whether any of the gateway classes in the four core academic subject 
areas (mathematics, science, English, foreign language) were even available to students. 
A11 18 of the GEAR UP schools and 17 non-GEAR UP schools in the national evaluation 
provided information about their curricula during the study period. They provided 
information for seventh- and eighth-grade students through school class catalogs, master 
schedules and interviews with guidance counselors. Table 4-1 provides summary 
information about the gateway classes and the number of rigorous classes the schools in 
the national evaluation offered across the four subject areas. 



Overall, more GEAR 
UP schools offered 
advanced classes. 



GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools had both similarities and differences. Algebra was 
the most prevalent gateway class available to both GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students. All but four GEAR UP and four non-GEAR UP schools offered algebra as part 
of their middle school curriculum. The greatest difference between GEAR UP and non- 
GEAR UP schools was in honors or above-grade-level science class offerings. Twice as 
many GEAR UP schools offered above-grade-level science classes compared with non- 
GEAR UP schools. Conversely, non-GEAR UP schools were more likely to offer foreign 
language classes than the GEAR UP schools, with nearly two-thirds of the non-GEAR 
UP schools offering foreign language classes to students compared with one-half of the 
GEAR UP schools. 



In the sampled schools in the national evaluation, the number of gateway classes offered 
to middle school students ranged from none to four in the core academic subjects. Nine 
GEAR UP schools offered advanced classes in at least three subject areas, with six 
schools offering more rigorous classes in ah four core subject areas. By comparison, six 
of the non-GEAR UP schools offered three or more rigorous classes with only one school 
offering rigorous classes in all four subject areas. 



Typically, guidance 
counselors assigned 
students to classes. 



Many of the schools offered the gateway classes. However, the student generally did not 
decide which classes he or she would take; that decision was usually made by the 
school’s guidance counselor. This was true for both GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
schools. Middle school students were generally assigned to their core academic classes 
by the guidance counselor without any input from students or parents. Guidance 
counselors reported that students either had no choices or they had limited selection 
opportunity. In all but a few cases, class selections were limited to electives such as band, 
chorus and art. Eighth-grade students in only three of the GEAR UP and two non-GEAR 
UP schools were permitted to choose classes other than their electives. Fewer schools 
offered students the opportunity to select classes at the seventh-grade level; two GEAR 
UP schools and one non-GEAR UP school allowed students input into class selection 
other than electives. 



’ Advanced classes may also be referred to as honors or above-grade-level classes by different schools. 
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Table 4-1. Comparison of gateway curricula at GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
middle schools in the national evaluation sample 



Curriculum 


Number of schools 
GEAR UP Non-GEAR UP 


Number of schools providing information 


18 


17 


Number of schools offering 


Algebra 


14 


13 


Honors or above -grade-level English 


7 


6 


Honors or above-grade-level science 


9 


4 


Foreign language 


9 


11 


Number of rigorous classes offered 


None 


2 


2 


One 


4 


2 


Two 


3 


7 


Three 


3 


5 


Four 


6 


1 


Changes between SY 1998-99 and SY 1999-00 


6 


0 


Mathematics 


1 


— 


Science 


1 


— 


Arts and humanities 


2 


— 


Other 


2 


— 


Changes between SY 1999-2000 and SY 2000-01* 


6 


8 


Mathematics 


4 


4 


Science 


1 


1 


Arts and humanities 


0 


3 


Other 


2 


2 



* Some schools made changes in more than one area. 

NOTE: Classes identified as honors or above grade level were classified as rigorous. 

SOURCES: Course catalogs, master schedules and guidance counselor interviews; spring 2001 and 2002. 



Both the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools provided information about curriculum 
changes between school years 1998-99 and 2000-01. Between school years 1998-99 and 
1999-2000, six GEAR UP schools indicated they made changes to their curriculum for 
academic courses (see table 4-1). Only one of these schools made a change in its 
mathematics curriculum, which resulted in all seventh-graders taking some form of pre- 
algebra. Two schools made changes in their aits and humanities curriculum; two made 
changes to their science curriculum; and one raised its overall academic standards. None 
of the non-GEAR UP schools made any changes to their curriculum during this period. 



Few curriculum 
changes were made 
at GEAR UP schools 
between school years 



1998-99 and 
2000 - 01 . 



The following year, school year 2000-01, six GEAR UP schools and eight non-GEAR 
UP schools indicated they made changes to their academic curriculum. Four GEAR UP 
schools changed their mathematics curricula by either updating the curricula, making all 
eighth-grade mathematics classes some form of algebra, adding geometry to their course 
offerings or offering pre-algebra to seventh- and eighth-grade students with high 
mathematics test scores. Four non-GEAR UP schools also made changes to their 
mathematics curricula. Three non-GEAR UP schools either updated their mathematics 
curricula or began offering algebra and pre-algebra to advanced students. The remaining 
non-GEAR UP school dropped algebra from its curriculum because school administrators 



A few schools added 
or increased 
enrollment in pre- 
algebra and algebra. 
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Guidance counselors 
frequently used 
standardized test 
scores or teacher 
recommendations to 
assign students to 
classes. 



GEAR UP provided 

additional 

professional 

development 

opportunities to 

teachers. 



Some professional 
development focused 
on teacher attitudes 
toward students ’ 
potential for 
postsecondary 
education. 



felt their students were not ready for the class. As with the prior year, other changes were 
primarily in the areas of aits and humanities and science. 

Most of the schools participating in the national evaluation had only one guidance 
counselor for each grade, and some schools had only one counselor for the entire middle 
school. The counselors indicated that this limited their ability to meet with students to 
discuss class selection. Guidance counselors reported that they used multiple sources to 
determine class assignments for each student. The most frequently cited sources by 
counselors in both GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools were results of standardized 
tests, recommendations from the students’ current teachers and current class grades 
within subject area (see table 4-2). If counselors only consulted one source for 
determining in which classes to enroll students, they tended to rely on teacher 
recommendations. This process varied little by subject and type of school. 

Table 4-2. Number of schools in the national evaluation sample using each 
source for determining class assignments 



Source 


GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR UP 


Number of schools providing information 


18 


17 


Standardized test scores 


10 


9 


Teacher recommendations 


6 


7 


Grades 


9 


6 


Education plan 


1 


3 


Administrator request 


1 


1 



SOURCE: Guidance counselor interviews, spring 2001 and 2002. 



4.2 Professional Development Opportunities 

To meet some of the core objectives of the GEAR UP program, most of the GEAR UP 
grantees provided teachers in GEAR UP schools with additional opportunities to 
undertake professional development beyond those already offered by the school districts. 
During site visits, GEAR UP project staff provided information about professional 
development opportunities for teachers. (This information was obtained only from GEAR 
UP schools.) GEAR UP-sponsored professional development was used to expose 
teachers to a variety of academic and college preparatory activities that they could then 
use to enhance their classroom teaching. Projects also used professional development as 
the means for discussing with teachers their attitudes toward their students and their 
perception of the potential for students in their schools to continue their education beyond 
high school. In addition, teachers became aware of, and learned about, the GEAR UP 
program and its objectives through professional development sponsored by the GEAR 
UP project. 

Consistent with other professional development provided by the school districts, GEAR 
UP-sponsored professional development was delivered by four different means: 
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■ Workshops and Seminars. More than one-half of the projects visited 
offered some kind of workshop or seminal - focusing on numerous 
topics, such as vertical teaming, leadership, conflict resolution, school 
culture and specific content areas. 

■ Training Sessions. Training sessions were held by more than one- 
half of the projects on such topics as different types of software, 
teaching methods, interpreting test scores, learning style and career 
interest inventories and new programs the schools were 
implementing. 

■ Conferences. Teachers at a few schools attended conferences through 
GEAR UP. Teachers attended state and national level conferences, 
including the National Science Teachers Conference and the GEAR 
UP national conference. 

■ Other Activities. A few projects offered professional development 
opportunities in addition to workshops and seminars, trainings and 
conferences. These activities included a teacher college day, book 
discussion groups and discussion groups focusing on educational 
issues. 



About one-half of the projects provided services to teachers using only one of the four 
delivery modes above, while others used several modes to address their objectives. 
Professional development was most commonly provided in the form of workshops 
covering a variety of topics at various sessions. Some projects periodically offered a 
range of services, while other projects held professional development programs on a 
regular basis (once a week or month). 



In some instances, GEAR UP actively participated in delivering the professional 
development. For the most part, however, GEAR UP projects either arranged the 
professional development for the teachers through vendors or paid for teachers to attend 
professional development offered through other organizations not connected to GEAR 
UP. Project staff required that the professional development be consistent with the 
project’s objectives. 



GEAR UP staff 
generally did not 
provide the 
professional 
development 
themselves. 



In general, there appeared to be a connection between the amount of services offered to 
teachers and the inclusion of professional development in a project’s goals. For one 
project in particular, professional development was the one aspect around which the 
project seemed to center. The underlying reasons projects gave for including professional 
development in their goals focused on the belief that professional development was the 
primary means for the following: 



Professional 
development was 
linked to the projects ’ 
goals. 



■ Promoting systemic change in the school, 

■ Sustaining the GEAR UP program once the grant ends, and 

■ Designing and promoting rigorous academic course work. 
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Professional 
development 
opportunities 
increased over the 
course of the study. 



Teachers voiced 
different opinions on 
the value of the 
professional 
development they 
received. 



A substantial increase in professional development opportunities for teachers was 
observed at the 18 projects between the first and second years of the GEAR UP program. 
The availability of professional development had stabilized by the third year. The 
emphasis on professional development in relation to other activities, however, did change 
at a few sites. While about one-half of the projects offered the same services in the third 
year as in previous years, other projects provided the same types of services as before but 
addressed different topics. During school year 2001-02, one project arranged for teachers 
to enroll in graduate courses for credit at a local college; this opportunity had not been 
available during the previous years. Two projects that had not previously included 
professional development opportunities as a paid of their grant added these services for 
teachers. Another project shifted its focus to preparing students for college through 
professional development in mathematics and language aits, and a fourth changed its 
approach from focusing on mathematics and language aits instruction to concentrating on 
a character education program. 

During focus group discussions, teachers talked about the various GEAR UP-sponsored 
professional development activities they participated in and gave their opinions about the 
value of the sessions. There was some variation in how useful or relevant teachers felt it 
was to GEAR UP’s puipose. Teachers who voiced positive feedback on professional 
development commented that 

■ The sessions were informative and useful, 

■ They were able to incorporate the material into their classroom 
instruction, and 

■ The information helped them stay current in their field. 

Additional comments from teachers focused on the interaction with the GEAR UP 
projects. Teachers commented that they felt the GEAR UP coordinator seemed very 
concerned about what the teachers wanted. They were also very pleased with the ease by 
which they could obtain professional development training. 

The assessments on the value of the professional development, however, were not 
uniformly positive across sites. The most common complaints cited by teachers were as 
follows: 



■ The puipose of the session was unclear, 

■ The project’s expectations for teachers were unclear, 

■ The quality of the material was poor, 

■ The topics were unrelated to the project’s goals, and 

■ The sessions offered did not address their needs. 

It is important to note that there were generally fewer complaints in the 2001-02 school 
year than in the previous year. 
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4.3 



Teacher Attitudes 



One of GEAR UP’s goals is to generate a more positive attitude among teachers that low- 
income, disadvantaged students can succeed at postsecondary education. Teachers at the 
GEAR UP schools in the national evaluation were given the opportunity to talk about 
GEAR UP in their schools and their perceptions of its effect on students. Focus groups 
were held with seventh- and eighth-grade teachers in the GEAR UP schools in spring 
2001 and 2002, providing a way to garner any changes in teachers’ educational 
expectations for their students. (Focus groups were not held with teachers in non-GEAR 
UP schools.) Because many of the teachers were at the schools when GEAR UP was first 
implemented in fall 1999, they had experienced GEAR UP’s integration into their 
schools over the three years. Evidence of change in teacher attitudes was looked for in 
spring 2002 focus group discussions versus spring 2001. Teacher perceptions of GEAR 
UP and whether they attributed positive changes in their students to GEAR UP were 
other areas where potential change was examined. 

Higher Expectations for Students 



Teacher expectations of educational attainment for their students beyond high school 
varied across projects. While teachers in all focus groups did not extensively discuss their 
academic expectations for students, the discussions that did occur showed little change, in 
general, between the two years in teachers’ educational expectations for their students. 
There were, however, some notable exceptions. Between spring 2001 and spring 2002, 
teachers at a few schools reported that their own expectations of students in their schools 
had increased. This was supported at one school by teachers’ beliefs that the rate at which 
students pass algebra would increase as a result of the tutoring provided by the GEAR UP 
project. 

Such positive changes in expectations were not found at all the national evaluation 
schools. For example, teachers at one school felt that GEAR UP would not affect who 
goes to college; they felt that the students who would ultimately continue their education 
beyond high school would do so without GEAR UP. These teachers, who were strongly 
opposed to an incentive program established by GEAR UP to change student behaviors, 
felt that there was no real change in students’ attitudes toward postsecondary education as 
a result of GEAR UP. Teachers at a few schools felt that the majority of their students 
would not attend college and gave proportions of students they believed would. They felt 
that a variety of barriers would prevent the students at their schools from attending 
college, such as finances, low self-esteem and parents placing a low value on education. 
While some of the banders cited are “targets” of GEAR UP, others mentioned by 
teachers, such as teen pregnancy and family situations, are not necessarily as central to 
GEAR UP. 



Educational 
expectations for 
students beyond high 
school varied across 
projects. 

Teachers ’ 
expectations 
increased at some 
schools. 



There were also some conflicts in expectations among teachers within two schools. 
Teachers at these schools had mixed views on GEAR UP’s association with students’ 
academic achievements and long-term educational expectations. For example, in one 
school, seventh-grade teachers reported seeing college as a possibility for students who 
they would not have previously thought would consider college. Eighth-grade teachers at 
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this school said they had not changed their expectations because they encourage all of 
their students to think about college. 



Most teachers viewed 
GEAR UP positively. 



Teachers attributed 
some positive 
behavior changes in 
students to GEAR 
UP. 



Perception of Change in Students 

An indicator that GEAR UP is achieving its goal of expanding teacher opinions about the 
academic futures of their students is evidence that teachers believe their students have 
changed, and, thus, their prospects are improved. Most of the teachers who participated in 
focus groups had positive perceptions of GEAR UP and attributed positive changes they 
observed in their students to the program. In all but two of the schools visited, teachers 
had very positive views of the GEAR UP program, particularly with respect to GEAR 
UP’s effect on short-term student achievements. 

Among the short-term changes in student behaviors teachers attributed to GEAR UP as a 
result of the tutoring provided by the project were the following: 

■ Increased college awareness, 

■ Increased numbers of students wanting to go to college, and 

■ Improved grades. 

Through the activities provided by the GEAR UP projects, teachers believed students had 
benefited in several ways: 

■ Knowledge. Teachers believed students had learned about a variety 
of topics related to higher education and had been introduced to 
careers that otherwise would have remained unknown to them. 
Teachers at many schools voiced the opinion that GEAR UP helped 
students see college as a reality, got students thinking more about 
college, and as a result, the teachers felt that students had become 
more confident that they could attend college. In addition, teachers 
felt GEAR UP had helped improve students’ outlooks about the 
future and increased their aspirations and career goals. 

■ Awareness. Teachers felt that as a result of GEAR UP activities, 
students had become increasingly aware of options available to them. 
At one school, teachers felt that GEAR UP had helped Latino girls 
overcome the cultural belief that they have to stay at home. Teachers 
at another school specifically stated that they felt GEAR UP had 
affected gender roles in mathematics and science by increasing girls’ 
awareness of the importance of doing well in those subjects. GEAR 
UP was also credited with helping students have a better idea of the 
options available to them to pursue as they get older. 

■ Behavior. Teachers perceived increases in student motivation, focus 
and self-esteem. Teachers saw students’ attitudes toward learning 
become more positive and felt that students were choosing more 
difficult classes because they knew they needed them for college, 
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whereas teachers believed that before GEAR UP, students were just 
taking the classes needed to graduate from high school. Teachers 
noted increases in the number of students enrolling in their honors 
programs, taking pre-advanced placement classes and joining the 
Junior National Honors Society. Students who had not actively 
participated in the classroom before GEAR UP were observed to be 
making a more concerted effort. Teachers believed that suspension 
rates also declined. 

■ Academic Performance. Several teachers associated the presence of 
GEAR UP in their schools with increased student academic 
performance. Teachers were of the opinion that students were more 
concerned than they had been in the past about improving their grades 
because they wanted to go to college. Teachers were also of the 
opinion that GEAR UP contributed to students’ improving their 
grades and test scores. At several other schools, teachers believed 
GEAR UP had improved students’ academic achievements by 
increasing the number of students taking higher level classes. 

A positive change in the academic climate was noted by teachers in two schools, which 
they believed was brought about by the GEAR UP projects. Several teachers at one of the 
schools believed GEAR UP had made it “acceptable” to be smart, which was an attitude 
they said had not existed among students before GEAR UP. Teachers at the other school 
noted that GEAR UP created a new “reading culture.” GEAR UP was credited with 
helping cultivate what teachers termed a “college culture,” where teachers no longer 
heard students say they could not go to school because of money. 

Thus, by spring 2002, teachers at nearly all of the schools in the national evaluation felt 
that students had benefited from GEAR UP, although there was little evidence of change 
in teacher long-term expectations for students. Teachers attributed a variety of students’ 
short-term achievements to GEAR UP, such as increased college awareness and 
academic performance. In addition, at a few schools the teachers’ educational 
expectations for students appeared to increase. The long-term changes that teachers 
anticipated as a result of GEAR UP included increasing numbers of students passing 
algebra and more students attending college. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, by the end of eighth-grade, GEAR UP had not achieved all of 
its goals for students. The important factor here was that teachers’ perceptions of GEAR 
UP students had changed; teachers participating in focus groups believed that GEAR UP 
students were somehow different as a result of the GEAR UP program. 



GEAR UP created a 
positive academic 
climate. 



Teachers attributed 
students’ short-term 
achievements to 
GEAR UP. 



There was some 
change in teachers ’ 
perceptions of 
students. 
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5. Partnership Projects 



The central focus of this report is to examine the outcomes for GEAR UP on students, 
their families and schools through the middle school years. It seems appropriate, 
however, to have an understanding of these GEAR UP programs and the context within 
which services were provided and outcomes were attempted. (For a more extensive 
description of the GEAR UP projects, see the evaluation’s earlier report titled National 
Evaluation of GEAR UP: A Summary of the First Two Years.) GEAR UP legislation 
prescribes a partnership structure for grantees and stipulates overarching objectives for 
the projects. The legislation suggests several areas in which projects might focus their 
goals but does not prescribe specific goals or services. In this chapter, the following 
questions arc addressed: 

■ What do GEAR UP partnerships look like? Have they used the 
partnership to their advantage? 

■ How did projects select their goals, and do they plan to meet the 
program’s overall objectives? 

■ How are GEAR UP projects organized and managed? 

■ What role do partners play? 

■ How does GEAR UP interact with other programs? 

■ What plans do projects have to evaluate themselves? 

5.1 Composition of Partnerships 

One of the objectives of the GEAR UP program is to establish strong and lasting 
partnerships that would continue to provide support to schools beyond the grant period. 
The GEAR UP legislation stipulates the following: 

■ Partnerships must, at a minimum, consist of a school district, an 
institution of higher education and two other partners that could be 
community-based organizations (CBOs), businesses, state agencies or 
other public or private organizations. 

■ The members of the partnership must cover at least 50 percent of the 
operating costs of the program either through monetary or in-kind 
contributions. 
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Most partnerships participating in the national evaluation comprised four or five partners, 
with one partner being the lead. The lead partner was the fiscal agent for the grant. 
Although most partnerships visited consisted of one or two school districts, one or two 
postsecondary institutions and two CBOs, a few projects consisted of as many as 10 or 1 1 
partners. Those projects with the greatest number of partners were more likely to have 
multiple higher education institutions involved in the partnership. 

There was little variation in the overall composition of the GEAR UP partnerships, at 
least among those sites visited. There were, however, differences in the numbers of each 
type of partner and which partner was the lead organization. For those projects in the 
national evaluation, the lead partner was: 

■ a school district (eight projects), 

■ a two-year - postsecondary institution (six projects), or 

■ a four-year postsecondary institution (six projects). 

CBOs associated with the 20 GEAR UP projects visited were a wide range of educational 
and noneducational organizations. 



Several projects included a local business as a partner in their grant. Businesses typically 
became involved with GEAR UP because the lead organization had a previous 
relationship with the business, or the business had previous involvement with the school 
being served or the school district. In at least one case, the business became involved 
with the GEAR UP project through a personal friendship with a school district official 
who was involved with GEAR UP. GEAR UP staff at a number of partnerships expressed 
interest in seeking more business representation in their projects. 



Projects replaced 
partners as necessary 
during first two 
years. 



During the first two years, grantees experienced significant changes in the composition of 
their partnerships. Projects reported losing partners, including CBOs, due to a variety of 
factors. In several cases, the partner organization ceased to exist, or the business was 
beginning to fail and was unable to fulfill the services that it had agreed to provide. Other 
projects lost partners because of changes in leadership within the partner organizations 
themselves. Through interviews, it was also apparent that new staff within the partner 
organizations frequently did not have the same level of commitment to the GEAR UP 
project that the original member who signed the agreement did. 



By the third year of their grants, a few projects had only one of the original CBOs 
remaining. Projects typically replaced the CBOs that dropped out with several additional 
partners. For the most part, these new partners tended to be community organizations, 
parent-teacher organizations or educational programs, such as school-to-work and 
MESA. 37 Other partners involved in GEAR UP projects included the following: 



37 MESA stands for the Mathematics, Engineering and Science Achievement Program. This is a “hands-on” 
program that has been developed by several university engineering departments. AVID stands for 
Advancement Via Individual Determination. This program is designed to help underachieving students 
with high academic potential prepare for entrance into a four-year college. 
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■ Local health departments, religious organizations and chambers of 
commerce, 

■ League of United Latin American Citizens, 

■ American Indian Resource Centers, and 

■ The National Guard. 

When recruiting partners for their projects, the lead organizations reported that one of the 
most important considerations for selection was a previous working relationship. Many of 
the partners had a history of collaboration on other grants and initiatives such as School- 
to-Work or partners who had provided assistance in the past to the schools selected for 
participation in GEAR UP. The lead organizations also felt the partners brought critical 
resources and connections to the endeavor. One project noted that the GEAR UP 
partnership was built on a previously existing program, so it made sense to include that 
organization in the operation of the GEAR UP project. 

By the third year, the composition of the partnerships participating in the national 
evaluation had stabilized. About one-half of the projects reported no changes in partners 
during the third year. Of those that did experience changes, a few acquired new partners 
and in some cases, programs replaced lost ones. In most instances, these new partners 
were additional higher education institutions; in one case, the project added a local 
business as a partner. 



5.2 Projects’ Goals for Meeting Program Objectives 

While the legislation states the overall objectives of GEAR UP, each project defines its 
own goals as to how best to meet the program’s objectives given the specific needs of the 
student population it is serving. Most of the projects participating in the national 
evaluation focused on a few goals. Several projects, however, maintained a much broader 
focus and outlined as many as five or six specific goals. 

During meetings with site visitors, a couple of the projects discussed the underlying 
model or educational philosophy that guided them. One project described its method as a 
holistic approach to achieving the ultimate goal of increasing students’ awareness of and 
preparation for college as well as the number of students attending college. Another 
project’s philosophy was that every child should have an opportunity to learn and be 
provided an educational environment that strives for excellence. One project saw GEAR 
UP as a school reform opportunity that it hoped to expand to the entire school. 

The goals most frequently discussed by the partnerships fell into the following categories: 
academic achievement, college preparation, college awareness, professional development 
and curriculum reform. Other goals cited less frequently were parental involvement and 
career preparation. 



Partnership 
composition 
stabilized by the third 
year. 



Projects defined their 
own goals within 
broader objectives of 
the GEAR UP 
program. 
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Virtually every project stated a goal related to academic achievement. Examples include 
those listed below: 



■ Addressing academic deficiencies in specific subjects, 

■ Having all GEAR UP participants take algebra by the eighth or ninth 
grade, 

■ Providing tutoring or academic advisement and support, 

■ Strengthening the academic rigor of the school, 

■ Increasing the number of students graduating high school, 

■ Helping each student read at grade level or higher, and 

■ Improving students’ standardized test scores. 

Many projects had goals associated with college preparation and college awareness 
such as those listed below: 

■ Motivating more students to aspire to college, 

■ Increasing students’ academic readiness for postsecondary education, 

■ Increasing the number of opportunities for students to visit college 
campuses, 

■ Increasing the number of students taking college entrance 
examinations, 

■ Improving performance on college entrance examinations, and 

■ Increasing the number of students applying to and attending a 
postsecondary institution. 

Professional development and curriculum reform were seen in some cases as the 
means to help meet the projects’ primary goals. The goals for professional development 
included developing more competent teaching staff with skills aligned with an 
academically rigorous curriculum. Goals for curriculum reform included instituting more 
college preparatory sequences and integrating curriculum change into the classrooms. 

A few projects had other goals not covered above. Two projects wanted to provide 
services for parents and to increase parental involvement. A few projects also 
mentioned as goals providing career-related activities and preparing students for 
careers. Other goals unique to specific projects arc listed below: 

■ Providing intervention services to prevent social barriers from 
affecting students, 
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Improving technical access and skills for students, and 



■ Focusing on community participation and awakening civic 

responsibility among residents about the need to improve education. 

For the most paid, project goals remained the same during the three years projects 
participated in the national evaluation. Some projects adjusted the focus of their projects 
over the years, such as placing less emphasis on academic preparation and more on 
supporting students in college awareness. These modifications were deemed necessary 
for several reasons. Projects noted that in some cases an objective was met and, therefore, 
was no longer a problem. For example, one project had a goal to increase student 
attendance rates. Once the goal was met, it was no longer necessary to continue. 

Because GEAR UP schools served a predominantly low-income population, most 
projects did not discuss their goals in relation to a particular group of students. A few, 
however, did have goals to aid more disadvantaged populations and to focus more on 
students in traditionally underrepresented groups. 



5.3 Organization and Management of Partnerships 

Project organization followed two basic models, primarily driven by the size of the 
project. About one-half of the projects visited were small; they consisted of one middle 
school and one high school. In these smaller projects, the organizational structure was 
simple because there were often fewer staff than at the larger projects. The larger projects 
with multiple middle schools and high schools typically had several administrative layers. 

Projects were generally managed by a project director, or the equivalent, with oversight 
from other administrators at the lead organization (e.g., deans at the colleges, school 
district officials). A few projects established advisory boards or steering committees 
composed of GEAR UP staff and others from the major partners. The puipose of these 
boards or committees was to set programmatic goals, discuss the progress of the project, 
hire staff, plan for the sustainability of the project and to address other unanticipated 
issues as they arose. 

The project directors typically had similar responsibilities. They were involved in project 
planning, supervision of staff, interfacing with partners and school staff, hiring staff, 
budget and resource allocation and the daily operations of running the project. 
Frequently, at the smaller projects, the project director was in charge of the day-to-day 
operations of the project and the administration of the project at the schools. In fact, the 
project director was often housed at the middle school at least during the first two years. 
In a few cases, the project director moved on to the high school at the same time as the 
first cohort of students. 

The organizational structure at the small projects was fairly flat, with only a few staff 
reporting directly to the project director. Full-time and paid-time staff and volunteers who 
reported to the project director included counselors, teachers, evaluators, tutors, 
coordinators, liaisons, case managers and mentors. These staff members were often 



Project goals 
remained fairly 
stable with 
adjustments made as 
necessary. 



About half of the 
projects ser\’ed one 
middle school and 
one high school. 



A few projects 
established advisory 
boards or steering 
committees. 



Project directors had 
a wide range of 
responsibilities. 
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located in the schools. In some instances, a few other staff reported to individuals under 
the project director. The project director typically was one of the only individuals, if not 
the sole individual, involved in the day-to-day oversight of the project. The other staff 
who reported to the project director primarily delivered services and had little 
administrative responsibility. 

Another characteristic of the smaller projects was that school staff had a greater role in 
actual project administration than school staff at larger projects. At a few small projects, 
the GEAR UP staff reported to school administrators. At one project, the project director 
was the principal. 



Larger projects were 
typically led by 
higher education 
institutions and had 
more administrative 
layers. 



The coordinators occasionally oversaw other GEAR UP staff responsible for delivering 
services. They coordinated and organized GEAR UP activities, assisted with planning 
and worked with school staff. At a few projects, GEAR UP staff were housed at some of 
the schools in the project. In at least one case, the project design called for the 
coordinator to be responsible for multiple schools. 

Nearly all of the projects had support staff, such as administrative assistants, secretaries 
and clerks, who assisted the project director and other GEAR UP administrators and staff. 
Some of the support staff worked on GEAR UP full time, while others only worked part 
time and spent the rest of their time on other similar projects. Their responsibilities, for 
the most paid, did not include service delivery or coordination of activities, but primarily 
consisted of clerical tasks, such as data entry, financial and accounting duties, 
administrative paperwork and database management. 



Larger projects, which included two or more middle school and high school pairs, were 
predominantly led by higher education institutions as opposed to school districts. They 
tended to be organized with more administrative layers and more staff than the smaller 
projects. At larger projects, the project director’s office was generally not located within 
one of the schools. These project directors were responsible for overall administration of 
the project and tended to be less hands-on than those at the smaller projects. GEAR UP 
coordinators, who were often located at the schools, reported to the project director and 
oversaw the operation of the GEAR UP project within the schools. 



5.4 Involvement of Partners 

In addition to the lead partner, partners at a few projects played a large role in GEAR UP 
through designing services and overseeing the projects. These partners assisted with 
content decisions, managed or hired GEAR UP staff or led different components of the 
project, such as curriculum development, professional development or evaluation. For the 
most part, the partners did not participate in the day-to-day administration of the project. 
A number of partners provided money, in-kind assistance, transportation, facilities or 
scholarships but were not involved in actual service delivery. Most of the higher 
education institutions provided access to their campuses and hosted visits. The business 
partners typically provided volunteers for activities and speakers. The more actively 
involved partners were key service providers, responsible for a variety of services, 
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including professional development seminars, workshops, after-school programs, 
counseling and summer camps. 

School staff were involved in the administration of GEAR UP to varying degrees. At the 
majority of the projects, decisions about GEAR UP that affected the schools were often 
made by GEAR UP staff in conjunction with school staff. This occurred most often in the 
smaller projects, in which the project director and other GEAR UP staff had regular 
contact with school staff. In these projects, school staff tended to have a fair amount of 
input in how GEAR UP was implemented at their schools. The level of input also 
increased over the years. For example, at one project, the steering committee originally 
designed the services, but in later years the school staff came up with new ideas for 
services. Another project established site teams composed of teachers, school 
administrators and other faculty located at each middle school and high school pair. The 
teams were instrumental in running GEAR UP at their schools and in deciding how to 
spend resources. In fact, the project director of this project pulled back to allow the site 
teams to become more autonomous and involved in decision-making. The GEAR UP 
project staff saw this as a positive step toward the school’s taking ownership of the 
project. 

The role of school staff varied at other projects. At a number of projects, the teachers and 
administrators were also considered to be GEAR UP school-based staff and were 
responsible for delivering services or acting as liaisons between the schools and GEAR 
UP staff. At other schools, school staff were minimally involved in project decisions and 
provided only informal input or were not involved in GEAR UP at all. At another project, 
the school staff, including the teachers, had to approve the assignment of office space for 
GEAR UP staff at the schools. 

The staff at some projects communicated and met regularly. These projects held meetings 
quarterly or monthly to discuss GEAR UP activities and decisions. These meetings often 
included partner staff, school-based project staff and GEAR UP administrative staff. A 
few projects also held regular meetings between GEAR UP staff and school staff to 
discuss services at the schools. 

Several projects experienced staffing and organizational changes between the second and 
third years of their grants. A few projects hired new project directors or experienced 
turnover in other positions. At a few projects, the new project directors came from the 
ranks of the project. Some of the staffing changes occurred because projects moved into 
high schools during the third year of their grants. A few projects added staff to work with 
the GEAR UP students in the high schools. At least one project redefined the roles of the 
coordinators to better meet the needs of the project. 

With a few notable exceptions, changes in personnel did not appeal - to have a lasting 
impact on the projects as new staff were smoothly integrated into the project with 
minimal disruption to services. An example of an exception was one project that had a 
new project director, the third one in three years and a new principal at the middle school. 
These administrative changes created some communication problems between the high 
school administrators and GEAR UP staff, which caused delays in service delivery. This 
had a profound effect on the project because school staff and the former principal had 
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GEAR UP staff 
frequently made 
decisions in 
conjunction with 
school staff. 



Organization and 
school staff roles 
varied across 
projects. 



New staff were 
integrated into 
projects generally 
without disruption. 




Staff coordinated 
with other programs 
in about half of the 
schools. 



Relationships 
between partnership 
and state projects 
varied. 



been very involved in the hiring and staffing of GEAR UP under the previous project 
director. 

Another management change that occurred at a few projects was greater control and 
decision-making responsibility at the school level as the project administration tried to 
provide schools with more ownership of the projects. One project’s organizational 
structure was altered somewhat the third year by adding an additional coordinator 
stationed in the school, who provided school staff with direct, easy access to the GEAR 
UP project. School staff used this opportunity to influence the project. This allowed the 
project director to be more involved in overall project oversight and management instead 
of working at the school level. 



5.5 Relationship With Other Projects and Programs 

Because GEAR UP was not the only program intended to improve academic success that 
was operating in the vast majority of these schools, projects may have had to coordinate 
with other programs operating within the same schools. The level of coordination 
between GEAR UP and these other programs, however, varied across projects. Many of 
the GEAR UP partnerships were located in states with state GEAR UP grants, which is 
an additional source for potential coordination. 

Coordination with Programs Other Than GEAR UP 

About one-half of the projects coordinated, at least to some degree, with other similar 
programs such as Upward Bound, Talent Search and School-to-Work programs offered at 
the schools. GEAR UP staff coordinated with other programs to make sure efforts to 
provide services to students were not duplicated and that services did not conflict. 
Frequently, GEAR UP staff shared office space with the staff for these other programs, 
which made coordination easier. A few GEAR UP projects delivered services 
collaboratively with other programs, or the programs provided services for GEAR UP, 
including summer programs, college visits, financial aid workshops and after-school 
activities. These arrangements were provided either through in-kind arrangements, or 
GEAR UP paid for the services. Several projects commented that GEAR UP was so 
integrated into the schools that there was little or no separation between GEAR UP 
services and the rest of the schools’ activities. 

There were also projects that either did not coordinate with other programs in the schools 
or were in schools that had no services with which GEAR UP could collaborate. 

Relationship with GEAR UP State Projects 

Thirteen of the 20 GEAR UP projects participating in the national evaluation were 
located in states that received GEAR UP state grants. These 13 projects were dispersed 
across six different states: three states each with one partnership, two states each with 
three partnerships and one state with four partnerships. The relationship between the 
partnerships and state grantees varied from state to state and from partnership to 
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partnership. Some partnerships did not interact at all with the state grantees, while other 
partnerships interacted frequently with the state grantees and received ongoing assistance. 



5.6 Evaluation Plans 

The GEAR UP legislation requires grantees to conduct a self-evaluation. All projects arc 
also required to track individual students so projects can respond to their Annual 
Performance Reports (APRs), which the U.S. Department of Education uses to make 
funding decisions each year. 

All of the projects tracked GEAR UP students in some form or another as necessary to 
prepare their APRs. Most projects had access to the schools’ databases of student-level 
information, or projects developed their own databases of this information, including test 
scores, grades, grade point averages or GPAs, courses taken and attendance. In addition, 
the projects collected data on participation in GEAR UP services. Some projects 
conducted other data collection activities, such as surveys, pre- and posttests and focus 
groups. Projects used the data to monitor their progress, look for areas in need of 
improvement and assess their goals. 

About one-half of the 20 projects conducted large-scale evaluations. Most of these 
projects hired an external evaluator, often from a college, to collect the data and conduct 
the analyses. The evaluators created reports from the data to help reshape service 
delivery. In addition, projects used the evaluations to examine students’ progress and 
compare GEAR UP cohorts over time using various data, such as test scores, GPAs and 
survey results. 

The evaluations were used to assess program outcomes and to determine what needed to 
be improved. A few projects mentioned incorporating the recommendations developed 
through the evaluations. A number of projects encountered problems collecting data and 
conducting the evaluations. These challenges included those listed here: 

■ Problems processing and analyzing surveys because of low response 
rates, 

■ Difficulty obtaining access to student-level data from the schools, and 

■ Inconsistent data entry. 

Several of the projects had not started conducting their own evaluation by spring 2002, 
but they did have plans to do so. The plans varied across these projects on how best to 
conduct their self-evaluation. A few projects planned to compare GEAR UP students 
with non-GEAR UP students using a matched longitudinal sample from the NELS or 
comparison school data. Other projects anticipated conducting impact studies of GEAR 
UP services using student satisfaction survey results and looking at grades and test scores 
in relation to the GEAR UP services they had received. 



In addition to 
tracking students, 
some projects 
collected surveys and 
held focus groups. 



Half of the projects 
conducted large- 
scale evaluations. 



Those projects that 
had not started their 
evaluations had 
evaluation plans in 
place. 
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6. Looking Forward 



In previous chapters, the focus was on describing GEAR UP projects as they existed in 
the middle schools that participated in the national evaluation and the program’s 
outcomes for the students in the study schools. Drawing on information collected from 
interviews conducted with GEAR UP project staff during spring 2002, chapter 6 looks 
beyond the first phase of implementation at the middle schools and explores the next two 
phases for GEAR UP grantees: transition into high school and evidence of sustainability 
beyond the federal grant. Because the last round of site visits occurred during spring 
2002, those visits were the evaluation’s only opportunity to glimpse GEAR UP at the 
high school level. In addition, in spring 2002, grantees were nearing the end of the third 
year of their grant. 38 Grantees expected at that point that they would be preparing for the 
termination of their federal support. 

The study used qualitative analytic methods to determine common themes across projects 
on issues of transitioning projects into the high schools and project efforts to 
institutionalize their programs so that they would sustain themselves beyond the federal 
grant period. 



6.1 Transition to High School 



The U.S. Department of Education awarded the first set of GEAR UP grants in fall 1999. 
The legislation authorizing the awards stipulated that these grants must begin providing 
services to students no later than the seventh grade. For this reason, the overwhelming 
majority of grantees chose to begin with a cohort of seventh-grade students. For projects 
serving students in 1999-2000, this initial cohort of students was enrolled in ninth grade 
(i.e., their first year of high school) in spring 2002. Thus, all of the GEAR UP projects 
participating in the national evaluation were operating in both the middle school(s) and 
high school(s) associated with their grants during 2001-02. This move into high school 
provided the opportunity to talk to project staff about their experiences implementing the 
GEAR UP project at the high school level even though the cohort of students being 
followed by the national evaluation was still in middle school. GEAR UP staff were also 
able to provide information about the services offered to high school students that year. 



By spring 2002, 
projects were 
operating in high 
schools as well as 
middle schools. 



Projects took three basic approaches in providing services to high school students. 
Projects provided the following: 



,s During FY 2004, the duration of the grant period for GEAR UP was reviewed, and the Bush administration 
determined that the six-year service requirement in the statute provided the authority for six years. 
Congress clarified that interpretation in the Conference Report accompanying the FY 2004 appropriation. 
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Si mi lar or identical services at both the middle school(s) and high 
school(s), 



There was some 
variation in services 
between middle 
schools and high 
schools, but about 
half the projects 
provided similar or 
identical sendees at 
both. 



Sendees provided at 
middle schools and 
high schools differed 
when appropriate to 
those being sen’ed. 



Half the projects 
experienced smooth 
transitions into the 
high schools. 



■ Identical core services at both the middle and high schools and some 
different, specifically designed services at the high school, or 

■ Very different services at the high school(s) from those provided at 
the middle school(s). 

The most common approach, adopted by one-half of the 20 projects, was to provide very 
similar or identical services at both the middle and the high schools. Usually, however, 
fewer services were provided, or those services that were provided at the high school 
were a slightly modified version of the middle school services. Less common were 
projects that carried some of the same services over from the middle school to the high 
school. These projects also introduced some different services that were specifically 
designed for high school students. A few of the projects that served multiple high schools 
offered different services at each high school. Only one project appeared to offer 
completely different services at the high school. 

Some services are more appropriate for high school students than for middle school 
students. For example, SAT preparation programs are appropriate for high school 
students but not middle school students. Other services, such as tutoring and mentoring, 
were appropriate for both middle school and high school students. These services 
required little or no modification when earned over from middle school to high school. 
Other services, such as field trips and career fairs, had the same basic components but 
needed to be modified to fit the specific needs of high school students. 

The service approach, in conjunction with other factors, affected the ease of 
implementation, which varied across projects. A few projects seemed to experience a 
relatively smooth transition, but most projects ran into at least some difficulties. While 
each partnership experienced a unique transition, grantees faced some common successes 
and challenges. Based on information gathered during site visits, projects were grouped 
into those that experienced relatively smooth transitions and those that experienced 
difficult transitions into their GEAR UP high schools. 

Relatively Smooth Transitions 

Projects that implemented GEAR UP at the high school level without noteworthy 
problems had several factors in common. These common factors may have contributed to 
their success. The three projects that experienced the smoothest transition and five others 
that had relatively smooth transitions expanded their GEAR UP project to include the 
high school in a way similar to that in the middle school. These projects tended to be ones 
in which the following factors existed: 

■ Lead organization for the project was a higher education institution, 

■ Fligh school staff and the administration supported GEAR UP, 

■ GEAR UP staff were located within the high school, 
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Very similar or identical services were implemented at the high 
school as had been provided at the middle school, 



■ GEAR UP staff had previous working relationships with high school 
staff, 

■ High school staff were involved in planning and delivering GEAR UP 
services, and 

■ Additional staff were hired to serve at the high school. 

The size of the project may also have contributed to the smoothness of the transition. For 
many of these projects, GEAR UP served a very small district that consisted of one 
middle school and one high school. In addition, for at least three of the projects, ninth- 
graders were either located very close to the middle school, or the middle school and high 
school were located within the same building. The proximity of the schools to one 
another and the small size of the districts seemed to make the transition simpler than for 
those projects in larger districts and projects serving multiple schools that were not 
located in close proximity to one another. 

Another common trait among these projects was that they maintained the same 
administrative and organizational structures in spite of the transition to high school. 
Although nearly all of the projects visited added staff to support GEAR UP at the high 
school level, the projects experiencing the smoothest transition retained their original 
administrative and organizational reporting structure. 

The support of high school staff and administrators was key to the smoothness of the 
transition. For example, at one partnership, several high school teachers were actively 
involved in GEAR UP planning and implementation. They also took part in service 
delivery to ninth-graders. The high school principals and other school personnel with 
another partnership assisted GEAR UP staff with planning for the transition. In a third 
partnership, the high school principal fully supported GEAR UP and interacted with 
GEAR UP staff, although he was not directly involved with the administration of the 
GEAR UP project. GEAR UP project staff felt that the high school principal’s support 
helped to increase teacher awareness and support at the high school level. 

All of the projects experiencing smooth transitions into the high schools either provided 
the same level of services to these students as they had received the previous year as 
eighth-graders or, in some cases, provided the same types of services but at a reduced 
level. By retaining the same types of services at the high school level, it appears that 
these projects were better able to concentrate on other factors vital to a successful 
transition. 

Difficult Transitions 

Based on site visit interviews, it appeared that nearly one-half of the projects visited 
experienced considerable difficulty transitioning GEAR UP into the high school. While 
the nature and the number of banders experienced by individual projects varied, most 



Smaller projects had 
smoother transitions. 



Maintaining project 
organization 
contributed to 
smoother transition. 



Engaging high school 
staff aided in 
transition. 
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projects experienced one serious impediment. Projects encountered issues such as those 
listed here: 



The extent of 
implementation was 
linked to the amount 
of administrative 
support. 



Insufficient staff 
contributed to 
difficult transitions. 



■ Lack of teacher “buy-in,” 

■ Lack of coordination between middle school and high school staff, 

■ Lack of adequate staff, and 

■ Administrative barriers, such as scheduling restrictions for activities. 

Lack of support from school staff (teacher buy-in) hindered the transition into high 
school for several projects, although reasons varied for the lack of support. Most of the 
projects that experienced this problem cited issues with administrators or school staff as 
the primary barrier to successful implementation. See examples below: 

■ School administrators simply did not feel the services provided by the 
GEAR UP project would help their students. 

■ There was tension between the high school principal and project staff 
because the principal wanted more control over GEAR UP staff. 

■ School staff felt the GEAR UP project added to the competing 
demands already placed on their time. 

Communication problems at various levels also contributed to the rocky transitions. 
These included lack of communication and support among GEAR UP staff and lack of 
coordination and communication between GEAR UP staff and high school staff. 

Staffing issues were another source of implementation difficulties at the high school. 
Implementing a GEAR UP project at the high school level often meant that at least one 
school within a project needed staffing. All of the projects were still providing services at 
the middle schools when transitioning services to the high schools. Some projects had 
staff split their time between the middle school and the high school instead of hiring 
additional staff for the high school. While this approach seemed to work well for one 
project, it created severe problems for another project when staff appeared to be spread 
too thin. Staff at a project that was designed to add a new cohort of students each year 
expressed concern about serving more grades in the high school while continuing to serve 
the middle grades because the project was not planning to hire additional staff to meet the 
increased volume. At two projects, GEAR UP staff turnover forced projects to hire new 
staff. This slowed the implementation of the project at the high school, which contributed 
to school staff concerns about the stability of the project and consequently their buy-in of 
the project. 

Other reasons for difficult transitions concerned scheduling GEAR UP services in the 
high schools. Some examples of problems encountered at a few schools are listed here: 

■ School administrators resisted allowing students to be pulled out of 
certain classes for career and college awareness workshops. 
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■ School administrators did not permit students to be taken out of 
classes for GEAR UP field trips because they felt the trips did not 
provide “any added educational value.” 

■ GEAR UP counselors who were available to meet with students only 
after school experienced difficulty scheduling counseling sessions 
with the ninth-graders because the high school did not offer any after- 
school programs. 

For two projects, GEAR UP’s implementation at the high school was very limited. For 
both projects, the transition presented a new bureaucracy that needed to be navigated. 
Because the school administrators had not been involved with GEAR UP previously, it 
was believed that the project was not considered their highest priority. To increase their 
contact with ninth-grade students, GEAR UP staff attempted to maintain contact with 
these students and provide services at locations away from the high schools. 

In summary, the transition to high school presented some level of challenge for many of 
the projects. 



6.2 Efforts at Sustainability 



GEAR UP grants are viewed by some as seed money. As a result, questions arise about 
what aspects of the projects will remain once federal funding ends. The legislation 
authorizing GEAR UP intended that the reforms begun with federal assistance would be 
continued by the partnerships. Those individuals involved with GEAR UP voiced their 
opinions about the likelihood of sustaining GEAR UP once federal support ends for the 
projects involved in the national evaluation. Evidence suggests that facets of GEAR UP 
will remain in some middle schools, but only time will tell. Individuals involved with the 
GEAR UP projects had some ideas about which components were likely to remain and 
why. 



Individuals at about nine projects were optimistic that at least some of the GEAR UP 
services would continue in the middle schools. At several of these projects, those 
involved in GEAR UP had different opinions on exactly which services would continue. 
School staff at one project, for example, were optimistic about sustaining GEAR UP, but 
their partners were skeptical. 



Half of the projects 
felt aspects of 
projects would 
continue. 



Three factors arc considered here in making an early assessment of the sustainability of 
the GEAR UP projects participating in the national evaluation. These include the 
following: 



■ Strength of partnerships, 

■ Level of planning and preparation for the future, and 

■ Level of institutionalization in schools. 
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Partnerships were 
strengthened by 
involvement of 
partners in decision- 
making. 



Level of planning for 
the future varied. 



Strength of Partnerships 

The strength of the partnerships, as well as the level of commitment and communication 
among the partners, is likely to affect the partnerships’ ability to sustain GEAR UP 
without federal support. During site visits, site visitors observed that many of the 
partnerships were strong and fairly effective. At a number of projects, the partners were, 
for the most part, satisfied with the composition of the partnership and felt that they 
worked well. Interestingly, all of these partnerships predated the GEAR UP grant. A few 
had been initially formed under other grants, such as the School-to-Work Program, or as 
part of an early collaboration effort with similar - objectives, such as connecting middle 
and high school students to postsecondary educational opportunities. Because these 
partnerships (or previously established connections) were formed before GEAR UP and 
had existed in some cases for years, there is a strong likelihood that the relationship 
among the partners will continue beyond the federal funding for GEAR UP. 

Common characteristics among those partnerships that appear - most effective include 
involvement in the decision-making process and communication among partners. These 
seem to be related to the partnerships’ outcomes and strength. At several projects, 
partners other than the one or two key partners also played a role in decision-making and 
implementation, which strengthened their commitment to the project. At least one 
project’s decisions were made as a group, not unilaterally. Another project emphasized 
that collaboration and input should occur at all levels. These partners felt their partnership 
approach was essential for institutionalizing GEAR UP for future cohorts. In addition, 
partners in these strong partnerships tended to communicate well with one other. The 
partners at a number of these projects met regularly and maintained ongoing telephone 
and e-mail communication. 

Those partnerships that were not functioning as well were plagued by lack of 
coordination and communication among partners, little involvement from partners, high 
staff turnover within the partner organizations, frequent project administration changes 
and weak leadership from the lead agency. Decision-making was typically the sole 
responsibility of the lead agency. This occurred in some instances because the partners 
were minimally involved in, or committed to, GEAR UP. These issues clearly have 
implications for the sustainability of the projects. 

Level of Planning and Preparation for the Future 

The projects varied in terms of how much they had planned and prepared for the 
continuation of GEAR UP beyond the grant period. During spring 2002 site visits, GEAR 
UP staff were asked about their plans for continuing to operate their projects. For the 
most part, the more planning for the future that had taken place by that point, the more 
optimistic the individuals were regarding the sustainability of the project. Some projects 
had developed concrete plans for sustaining parts of GEAR UP, while a number of other 
projects were just beginning to formulate their plans. The most common strategy 
mentioned for sustaining GEAR UP was to find additional funding through other grants, 
new partners, existing partners or the schools. 
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At the time of the last visit, about one-third of the projects had not developed concrete 
plans for the future of GEAR UP. Individuals at these sites who were not optimistic about 
the sustainability of GEAR UP mentioned various reasons why they believed GEAR UP 
would not continue. They cited reasons such as schools not having taken ownership of 
GEAR UP, lack of staff to coordinate GEAR UP once funding ends, the disintegration of 
the partnerships and lack of available funding from other sources. 



About one-third had 
established plans. 



One of the projects furthest along in the planning efforts was part of an informal alliance 
with other GEAR UP projects in the region. The alliance was formed to address the very 
issue of how to continue GEAR UP once funding ends. The alliance was planning to 
conduct a needs assessment to identify which GEAR UP services to preserve and how 
much money was needed. 

Level of Institutionalization in Schools 



Another tactic for maintaining GEAR UP cited by several projects was the 
institutionalization of GEAR UP in the schools and school districts. At these projects, 
staff felt GEAR UP had been integrated into the schools, or there were plans to more 
fully integrate GEAR UP to ensure its continuation. These projects noted that building a 
strong foundation of GEAR UP’s goals among school staff aided in the 
institutionalization. At a few schools, GEAR UP staff were allowing school staff to 
assume more responsibility in the administration of the project by having them plan and 
implement services. 



Only a few projects 
were institutionalized 
into the middle 
schools. 



Another indication of institutionalization is apparent through the actions of school 
principals. The principals at schools in four different projects were committed to the 
goals of GEAR UP enough that they built GEAR UP into either the school’s budget or 
long-term plans. 

Although specific plans were not in place, one project believed that the spirit of GEAR 
UP would carry on through the ideologies that had been instilled in the schools even 
though GEAR UP’s services may not necessarily continue. 

A few projects had let sustainability guide their service delivery decisions. One project 
used funds to purchase only sustainable resources (i.e., resource materials that would 
transcend the GEAR UP grant). GEAR UP staff at another project decided to implement 
higher education centers in the schools as opposed to a mentoring component. The 
schools needed more counselors, and the centers met that need, even though GEAR UP 
staff knew mentoring positions would be eliminated once funding ended. 

Teachers’ buy-in or their commitment to GEAR UP objectives, as well as changes in 
teachers’ expectations because of GEAR UP, may increase a project’s chances of 
continuing because there is a greater likelihood that teachers will continue to include 
aspects of GEAR UP in their teaching. In addition, curriculum reforms initiated by 
GEAR UP and successfully implemented in the schools are likely to remain in the 
schools once funding ends. In particular, reforms initiated by GEAR UP in the GEAR UP 
schools that spread to other schools in the district are evidence of the sustainability of 
GEAR UP because they show the district’s commitment to the project. Staff at a number 
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of projects believed that GEAR UP had been integrated into the curriculum, and the 
reforms stalled by GEAR UP would continue. At one project, GEAR UP is viewed as a 
vehicle for introducing curriculum reforms that are eventually implemented districtwide. 

Aspects of GEAR UP are likely to remain at some schools once federal funding ends. 
Those involved in GEAR UP at a number of schools are confident that aspects of GEAR 
UP will remain as a result of additional funding, the project’s decisions to offer 
sustainable services from the beginning and the institutionalization of GEAR UP in the 
schools. 
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Appendix A 



Methodology for the National Evaluation of GEAR UP 



The purpose of this five-year evaluation was to assess the outcomes for projects funded under the U.S. 
Department of Education’s (ED’s) Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Elndergraduate Programs 
(GEAR UP) program. GEAR UP projects are aimed at increasing the enrollment rate of disadvantaged 
students in postsecondary education by supporting programs that provide early college awareness 
information, academic and individual support services and financial assistance. GEAR UP projects arc 
authorized under the 1998 amendments to Title IV of the Higher Education Act. GEAR UP is intended to 
give more low-income students the skills, encouragement and preparation needed to pursue postsecondary 
education and to strengthen academic preparation programs and student services at participating schools. 
GEAR UP provides two major types of grants: (1) partnerships of school districts, colleges and other 
organizations and (2) state grants. This appendix focuses on the study methods used to evaluate the 
partnership grants. 



A.l Study Design 

The core component of the National Evaluation of GEAR UP is the outcomes study that looks at the 
association between outcomes for participation in GEAR UP projects and key student and parent interim 
outcomes that arc considered to be associated with an increased likelihood of attending postsecondary 
education. The conceptual framework, figure A-l, for the GEAR UP program guided the study design for 
the national evaluation. Within the context of the conceptual framework, the National Evaluation of 
GEAR UP had the dual purpose of describing the projects as they existed and evaluating their outcomes. 
Because GEAR UP legislation is nonprescriptive about how to meet the stated goals, services provided by 
partnerships vary considerably. Brief lists of the general types of services that may be offered are shown 
in Box 2. This includes services provided by state GEAR UP projects, which are discussed in a separate 
report. As shown in Box 3 (a-d), interim outcomes are intended at the family, student, school, and partner 
levels. Data were collected at each of these levels. 

Long-term outcomes for GEAR UP (Box 4) are increased rates of participation and success in 
postsecondary education. The period of data collection for this evaluation covered middle school seventh 
and eighth grades. Therefore, only interim outcomes were assessed. 

After selecting and recruiting 20 GEAR UP partnership projects to participate in the study, one middle 
school from each partnership was then selected to participate in the evaluation. To maximize the 
likelihood of a “clean” baseline, only projects providing services to a new cohort of seventh-grade 
students in fall 2000 were chosen. Within each school, a sample of seventh-grade students was chosen for 
the outcome study. Data were collected about these students in fall and winter 2000, which represented 
the baseline measures for examining the outcomes for the GEAR UP projects. To capture information on 
interim outcomes expected to be related to eventual postsecondary success, data were collected from and 
about these same students in spring 2002 when most were completing the eighth grade. 
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Figure A-l. Conceptual framework of the impact of GEAR UP 



1. CONTEXT 2. SERVICES 3. INTERIM 4. LONG-TERM 

OUTCOMES OUTCOMES 




Source: Westat analysis of HEA 1988 Amendments, 2007. 
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Through a subsequent study awarded in 2005, it will be possible to obtain additional information as 
students complete high school and move into their postsecondary years. This will enable ED to address 
the primary research questions on whether GEAR UP increases postsecondary school attendance and 
success. 

Because GEAR UP partnership projects are required by law to serve entire grade levels of students, it was 
not possible to use an experimental or random assignment design in this study, which would, of course, 
have been the preferred evaluation technique to draw strong inferences about program effectiveness. 
Accordingly, to assess the outcomes for GEAR UP, the study used matched comparison schools to 
evaluate GEAR UP’s outcomes. For each GEAR UP middle school in the sample, a middle school that 
was not receiving GEAR UP funds was selected for comparative purposes. The two schools were 
matched on the demographics of the students served and the communities in which they were located. 
Where possible, the non-GEAR UP schools were located in the same school district as the GEAR UP 
schools. As in the GEAR UP schools, a sample of seventh-grade students was selected in the non-GEAR 
UP schools. The full complement of student-level data collected on GEAR UP school students was also 
collected on the non-GEAR UP school students. Analyses primarily examine the change in outcome 
measures over time between the GEAR UP students and students from the non-GEAR UP group. 

The design also was intended to collect data about students who were seventh-graders in the GEAR UP 
schools the year before GEAR UP was implemented (in school year - 1998-99). The purpose of selecting 
this sample was to compare academic information across two cohorts of students that completed seventh 
grade in the same school before and after the introduction of GEAR UP. In many cases, academic and 
administrative information was no longer available at the middle school level, and refusal rates were high 
among the high schools to which the information had been transferred. Thus, this analysis was not 
undertaken. 



A.2 Sample Design and Recruitment 

The sample design for the national evaluation used a three-tiered approach. The first tier was the selection 
of GEAR UP projects. The second tier was the simultaneous selection of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
schools and the final tier was the student sample. The selection and recruitment process for each tier is 
discussed in detail below. 

Selection and Recruitment of Partnerships 

Twenty GEAR UP partnership projects were selected for the in-depth study of program implementation 
and inclusion in the longitudinal outcomes study. The study sample was limited to partnerships located in 
the 50 states and those that began providing GEAR UP services to a new cohort of seventh-grade students 
during the 2000-01 school year. 

In August 1999, ED awarded 164 partnership grants through a competitive process. Of the 164 
partnership grants, 142 met the initial criteria for selection in the national evaluation. Of those excluded, 
six were located in U.S. territories, and 14 were not planning to serve a new cohort of seventh-graders 
during the 2000-01 school year - . The remaining two projects were eliminated because of concerns of 
conflicts of interest because in each case a member of the GEAR UP Technical Working Group was 
involved in the administration of the GEAR UP project. 
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Partnership Selection. In preparation for sample selection, the following taxonomy of service models 
was developed based on available literature on existing middle school interventions. The puipose of the 
taxonomy was to differentiate grantees to ensure that a representative group of projects be included in the 
evaluation. The following are the program models: 

■ Curriculum development, 

■ Schoolwide reform and systemic change, 

■ Professional development, 

■ College awareness, 

■ Academic preparation, and 

■ Multiservice. 

All partnership grant applications were reviewed and assigned a rank of 0 to 5 on each of the above 
program models, with 0 meaning not an element of the project and 5 representing a primary program 
focus of the project. Projects were then sorted into three service categories based on this ranking. 

■ Direct Services (81 grants). These projects emphasized providing services directly to 
students and parents and included activities such as college awareness or academic 
preparation. 

■ Indirect Services (42 grants). These projects did not focus on interacting directly 
with students and included activities such as curriculum development, schoolwide 
reform and systemic change and professional development. 

■ Multiservices (19 grants). These projects placed equal emphasis on direct and 
indirect serves (i.e., indirect service models and direct service models were ranked 
equally). 

Within each service category, projects were sorted by the type of organization that had primary 
administrative and fiscal responsibility for the grant. The three types of organizations follow: 

■ College or university (94 grants), 

■ Elementary or secondary school district (45 grants), and 

■ Other (three grants). 

Projects also were sorted based on whether they were located in a state that was awarded a state GEAR 
UP grant during the 1999 grant cycle. 

The sample selection of GEAR UP partnership projects for the national evaluation was undertaken in 
three stages. The first stage consisted of randomly selecting 40 projects across 12 strata cells — service 
category (3), fiscal agent (2) and state grant (2). The Other category for fiscal agent was eliminated before 
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stratification because there were so few grants of this type, and they appeared to be so different from 
other partnership projects. 



The second stage reduced the sample from 40 to 30 projects. Elimination was based on confirmation of 
the project’s program model ranking and whether the project was a new initiative or if project was 
initiated under some other funding source before GEAR UP. Projects indicating that explicit parental 
consent would be required to access student records and administer student surveys were eliminated from 
the sample. This decision was based on previous experience that obtaining a sufficiently high response 
rate from projects requiring explicit parental consent would prove impossible. Nine projects were 
determined to be ineligible. One additional project was randomly deselected. 

For the final stage in the selection process, more in-depth calls were conducted with the 30 projects. 
These calls focused on the project’s expected level of implementation by early 2000. An important 
requirement of the study design was that projects be able to describe and report the provision of planned 
services and be able and willing to participate fully in the longitudinal data collection. As a result of these 
telephone calls, nine projects were eliminated and one project was randomly deselected reducing the 
sample to 20 partnership projects. In addition to two projects that refused to participate in the study even 
after numerous attempts at obtaining cooperation, seven projects were eliminated for the following 
reasons: 



■ Inadequate level of implementation anticipated (three projects), 

■ Inability to gain access to student records (two projects), and 

■ Inability to track students according to study design (two projects). 



Table A-l shows the distribution of the final sample across the strata. 

Table A-l. Distribution of 20 sampled projects across strata 



Service category 


In state with state GEAR UP grant? 
Yes No 


Total 


College/ 

university 


School 

district 


College/ 

university 


School 

district 


Indirect 


1 


3 


0 


1 


5 


Direct 


4 


1 


2 


1 


8 


Multiple 


1 


0 


4 


2 


7 


Total 


6 


4 


6 


4 


20 



Partnership Recruitment. Project recruitment was ongoing at every stage of the sample selection 
process to ensure full cooperation in the study. Letters were mailed to project directors for the initial 
sample of 40 partnership projects. The letters described the national evaluation and informed the grantees 
that their projects were being considered for participation. The letters indicated that the project directors 
would be contacted by telephone to confirm the program model or models that appeared to be the primary 
focus of their grant based on a review of their grant application. 
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Those projects that moved onto the second stage were contacted by telephone and asked additional 
screening questions. The 20 projects that remained in the final sample received a letter outlining the study 
and informed them that they would receive $500 each year to offset any expenses incurred as a result of 
their participation in the national evaluation. 

Selection and Recruitment of Schools 

Once the GEAR UP projects agreed to participate in the national evaluation, the next phase was the 
selection and recruitment of schools. 

School Selection. Two middle schools were selected for each partnership: one GEAR UP school served 
by the partnership project (GEAR UP school) and one matched comparison school with no GEAR UP 
services (non-GEAR UP school). The steps to identify paired GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools are 
detailed below. Given the purpose of the program, similar is defined as students in the GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP schools having the same probability of attending and succeeding in postsecondary 
education in the absence of the GEAR UP program. 

■ Step 1. The 1997-98 Common Core of Data (CCD) was used to determine (1) the 
percentage of students in the school receiving free or reduced-priced lunches (measure 
of poverty); (2) percentages of African-American, Asian and Hispanic students in the 
school; (3) the ratio of students to teachers; (4) the grade span; and (5) the location of 
the school relative to a populous area (i.e., urbanicity). 

■ Step 2. Schools targeted by GEAR UP projects were identified. Schools not receiving 
GEAR UP services were defined as potential non-GEAR UP schools. 

■ Step 3. For each measure (except location and grade span) and for each school, a 
normalized measure (a value that runs between 0 and 1) was calculated. This was 
done by first finding the minimum and maximum values for each of the measures, 
then by taking each school’s value of the measure, subtracting from that the minimum 
measure, and dividing this difference by the maximum minus the minimum value. For 
example, suppose that in the set of schools in the district, the ratio of students to 
teachers ranges from a minimum of 14 to a maximum of 28. If in a particular school 
the ratio of students to teachers is 2 1 , then the normalized value for that school for this 
measure is [(21-14) divided by (28-14)] or 0.5. 

■ Step 4. A difference measure for each variable for each potential pair of GEAR UP 
and non-GEAR UP schools was calculated. The difference measure is equal to the 
absolute value of the difference between a potential non-GEAR UP school’s value of 
the normalized measure and the value of the normalized measure for the GEAR UP 
school. For example, assume the normalized measure in step 3 is calculated to be 0.3 
for the GEAR UP school. Then the difference measure for the GEAR UP school is 
(10.3-0.31) or 0. For a potential non-GEAR UP school with a normalized measure of 
0.5, the difference measure is equal to (10.5-0.31) or 0.2. 

■ Step 5. For location, only those schools with the same urbanicity codes were 
considered. 
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■ Step 6. To determine the grade span of the school, schools with the same grade span 
were given a value of 0 and all others were given a value of 1 . 

■ Step 7. These difference measures were displayed for each variable for each GEAR 
UP school and each potential non-GEAR UP school. An example of such a display is 
shown in Table A-2. 

Table A-2. Difference measures for each variable 



Potential 
non-GEAR 
UP school 


Percent free 
or reduced- 
priced lunch 


Percent 

African- 

American 


Percent 

Hispanic 


Percent 

Asian 


Student/ 

teacher 

ratio 


Grade 

span 


Weighted 

average 


1 


.12 


.50 


.50 


.90 


.33 


0 


.39 


2 


.35 


.00 


.10 


.22 


.21 


0 


.15 


3 


.90 


.22 


.37 


.76 


.02 


1 


.55 


4 


.27 


.13 


.25 


.15 


.55 


1 


.39 



■ Step 8. The last column, weighted average, provides an aggregate distance score. The 
lower this number, the closer a non-GEAR UP school is to the GEAR UP school. 
Therefore, potential non-GEAR UP school #2 would be the first choice for the non- 
GEAR UP school. Each measure was weighted equally. 

■ Step 9. The process was repeated for each GEAR UP school. School districts were 
contacted to ascertain high school feeder patterns among the paired GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP schools. The pair with the lowest weighted average when both schools 
did not feed into the same high school was selected, if possible. 

■ Step 10. If a non-GEAR UP school was not available within the district, a non-GEAR 
UP school from outside the district was selected. To do this. Steps 3 through 9 were 
repeated for all schools within the state. In those sites where it was necessary to search 
outside the GEAR UP school district, geographic proximity of the schools to one 
another was taken into consideration when making the final selection. 

School Recruitment. Letters were first mailed to district superintendents for each of the sampled schools 
to request permission to contact the schools. At the same time, letters were mailed to the state education 
agencies (SEAs) to inform them of the study. District superintendents were contacted by telephone to 
discuss the study and gain their support. Applications to conduct research were initiated in those districts 
that required approval before school principals were contacted. Once approval was received at the district 
level, letters were mailed to school principals to inform them of their selection and request their 
participation. The letters outlined the requirements of the study. Principals were contacted by telephone to 
answer any questions about the study and to gain their cooperation. All schools were given monetary 
incentives the next year, and some schools were given additional funds over the course of the study to 
help offset costs incurred by participating in the study. 

Selection and Recruitment of Student Sample 

The student sample was selected to correspond to the whole-grade, or cohort, approach required of 
partnerships. The student sample was drawn from students enrolled in seventh grade in GEAR UP and 
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non-GEAR UP schools during the fall of 2000. Although 2000-01 was the second year of the grant, the 
sampled students did not receive any services during the prior school year. 

Unlike the previous stages, it was necessary to conduct recruitment efforts before sample selection. 

Recruitment of Students and Parents. At the beginning of the 2000-01 school year, each school mailed 
letters to all parents of seventh-graders. Schools were provided English and Spanish versions of all 
materials for parents. Schools operating under implied consent for student participation compiled a list of 
the students enrolled in seventh grade. Letters were mailed by the schools to all parents or guardians to 
explain the study and provide them with an opportunity to decline participation. These lists of students, 
excluding refusals, were used to select the participant sample in these schools. 

Schools that required explicit parent consent for students to participate mailed letters to all parents or 
guardians of seventh-grade students. These letters explained the study and requested that they sign the 
consent form and return it to the school. Schools with low initial response rates were asked to conduct a 
second mailing. Where response rates remained low, schools were asked to contact parents by telephone 
and prompt them to return the consent form agreeing or declining to participate. Lists of students with 
parent consent submitted by each school were used to select the student sample. 

Student Sample Selection. Many of the schools in the sampled partnerships had very large seventh-grade 
classes. Preliminary information indicated that seventh-grade classes in the middle schools served by 
GEAR UP varied from about 60 students to as large as 600 students. For cost-efficiency, students from 
the larger schools were sampled. Sampling was done by setting a maximum sample size for a school at 
140 students. For schools with a seventh-grade class of 140 or fewer students, all students were sampled. 
For schools with a seventh-grade class of more than 140 students, 140 students were randomly selected. 
This yielded a total sample size of 4,692 students. 



A. 3 Description of Data Collection Procedures 

Two major data collection streams were conducted during the course of the study. One gathered 
descriptive data through a series of site visits during spring 2000, 2001 and 2002. The second stream was 
the outcomes study data, which included student surveys, parent interviews, student administrative 
records and report cards, and GEAR UP program participation data. (Copies of the data collection 
instruments are in Appendix K.) To maximize efficiency and reduce burden on the projects, the two sets 
of activities were coordinated. During the spring 2001 and spring 2002 visits, site visitors conducted 
interviews as well as collected some of the outcomes study data. 

Site Visits 

In-depth site visits were conducted in spring 2000, 2001 and 2002 to collect descriptive information on 
GEAR UP project structure, operations and environment from the participating partnerships. The initial 
round of site visits conducted in spring 2000 introduced the partnerships to the study. Initial interviews 
with the GEAR UP project director were held as well as with other GEAR UP project staff. The spring 
2000 visits were designed to capture information about early implementation experiences and the 
program environment. Information was also obtained about grading systems, courses and credits at 
GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools. To secure school “buy in” to the national evaluation, site visitors 
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visited the sampled schools and, during spring 2000, reemphasized the important role that each school 
would play in helping the study assess the outcomes for GEAR UP. 

Interviews. Site visits in spring 2001 and spring 2002 included interviews, document and record reviews, 
focus groups, and observations. Interviews were conducted with the grant administrator and, as 
appropriate, other key program staff; with administrators and other involved staff at partnership schools, 
specifically the school sampled for the outcomes study at each site; with project administrators at the 
partnering institution(s) of higher education and school district(s); and with representatives of other 
community organizations that were part of the partnership. 

Focus Groups. Focus groups were held at each sampled GEAR UP school during the spring 2001 and 
spring 2002 site visits. The focus groups generally had 6 to 10 participants and lasted approximately one 
hour. Three separate focus group sessions were conducted: students, parents or guardians, and seventh- 
and eighth-grade teachers. The purpose of the focus groups was to obtain different perspectives on student 
academic achievement and college plans, school climate and the GEAR UP program at the middle 
schools. For their participation, parents and teachers were given telephone calling cards worth $10. 

Observations. In addition to the interviews and focus groups, site visitors observed GEAR UP project 
activities. The purpose of the observations was to provide an opportunity to see how activities were 
operated, the setting in which the services were provided, the student-to-staff ratio, the type of activities 
taking place, resources available, attendance patterns, and general climate. During the site visits, 
documents were collected and reviewed that were helpful in evaluating the project’s implementation and 
interpreting student transcripts. These documents included grantee progress reports, program calendars, 
materials developed for distribution to students and parents, middle school course catalogs and course 
lists. Site visitors used all of this information to prepare site visit reports for each site. Site visit reports 
were reviewed and synthesized to compile information to write reports of the study’s finding for public 
distribution. 



Student Survey 

Sampled students in both the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools were asked to complete a 
questionnaire in fall or winter 2000 and then again in spring 2002. (Seventh- and eighth-grade student 
surveys appear in appendix K.) To facilitate the completion of these, each school identified a school 
coordinator who served as a liaison between the school and evaluation staff. Questionnaires were sent to 
the school coordinator who arranged for their confidential administration to sampled students. Parents 
were notified as required under federal law and local policies. 

The student survey, which was administered only in English, covered the following topics: 

■ Characteristics of the student’s family and home life; 

■ Participation in clubs, student government, organized athletics, social organizations, 
etc., both in and out of school; 

■ Education and career expectations and aspirations; 

■ Knowledge of postsecondary education costs and available financial aid; 
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■ Knowledge of college entrance requirements and application processes; 

■ Participation in and assessment of programs designed to increase enrollment of 
disadvantaged and at-risk students in postsecondary education; and 

■ Self-assessment of academic ability and ability to achieve expectations. 

The questionnaire also collected the names, telephone numbers and addresses of family members and 
neighbors of students to be used to locate students for future follow-ups. The tracking information was 
used in spring 2002 to locate sampled students who no longer attended the participating GEAR UP or 
non-GEAR UP schools. 

Student Information Matrix 

Schools provided administrative and demographic information on individual students either in hard copy 
or electronically using the Student Information Matrix or SIM (see appendix I). Information not subject to 
change, such as gender and race, was requested only once and verified for each student. Information was 
abstracted from school records for the GEAR UP sampled students and non-GEAR UP students to 
provide a complete picture of the student’s academic experience. School attendance, disciplinary action, 
truancy information, mobility, and student demographics (e.g., gender, race and ethnicity), eligibility for 
free or reduced-priced lunch, English proficiency, participation in special education and/or gifted 
programs were obtained from administrative records in spring 2001 and 2002 during site visits. 

Transcripts 

Transcripts were requested for all sampled students enrolled in both the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
sampled schools at the end of the 2001-02 school year. Seventh- and eighth-grade transcript data were 
collected for each student with parent consent. Transcript data included student report cards and 
standardized test scores. The data collected provided information about classes taken and completed, 
grades received and retention in grade. 

Parent Interview 

Paper-and-pencil telephone interviews were conducted in either English or Spanish with parents or 
guardians of all sampled students. (See appendix K for copies of the English version of parent 
interviews.) The parent interviews were conducted concurrently with the administration of the student 
surveys in fall 2000 and spring 2002. Parents were asked about their educational background; their 
experiences with GEAR UP; their educational expectations for their child; involvement in their child’s 
education; and knowledge about college costs, financing, admissions and family income. Parents received 
a telephone calling card valued at $10 in appreciation for their participation. 

Middle School Summaries 

During the spring 2001 and 2002 site visits, the study team completed a Middle School Summary for 
GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools. The puipose of the Middle School Summary was to provide 
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school profile information and obtain information about the types of support services available to 
students. This enabled the national evaluation to look at similarities and differences among GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP schools, as well as track changes over time. 

Guidance Counselor Summaries 

During the spring 2001 and 2002 site visits, the study team completed Guidance Counselor Summaries 
for GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools. The Guidance Counselor Summary provided information 
about guidance counselors’ decision-making processes and practices when advising students each 
counselor’s own experiences, approaches and mindset toward counseling middle school students and 
information about course offerings, grading and credits. This provided a means for determining 
similarities and differences between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools. Information about courses 
offered, grading scales and course credits were necessary to standardize coding of student transcripts 
across schools. 

GEAR UP Activity Records 

Each partnership project participating in the outcomes study was asked to maintain student- and parent- 
level information on attendance at GEAR UP-sponsored activities. Data on program participation were 
collected for all sampled GEAR UP students and their parents on an ongoing basis beginning in fall 2000 
and continuing through the end of the 2001-02 school year. 

On a monthly basis, projects were asked to submit the following information about each GEAR UP 
activity they provided: 

■ Subject matter covered (e.g., English, college financial aid), 

■ Timing of the activity (e.g., after school, weekend), 

■ Number of students or parents attending, 

■ Leader of the activity (e.g., classroom teacher, project staff), and 

■ Duration of activity (e.g., days, hours, minutes). 

GEAR UP-sponsored classes recorded on a student’s report card were not reported on activity forms. The 
information provided at the student level was comparable to the information GEAR UP projects reported 
in aggregate form on their Annual Performance Reports (APRs) to ED. 

Annual Performance Reports 

APRs were provided to the national evaluation by the program office in summer 2001 and 2002. These 
reports provide information for all GEAR UP projects, including those participating in the national 
evaluation. The APRs contain information about student demographics, the numbers and types of 
activities projects offer, targeting and recruiting students, project management, and staffing. These reports 
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were used to set the context and show how representative the GEAR UP sampled sites are of the broader 
GEAR UP program. 



A.4 Response Rates 

This section details response rates at each level of the study, as well as for the various data collection 
instruments. 



Project Level 

As discussed earlier, 20 GEAR UP partnerships were selected for inclusion in the descriptive study of 
program implementation and the outcomes study. Two partnerships were dropped subsequently from the 
outcomes study because the GEAR UP school they served refused to participate in the national 
evaluation. 



School Level 

A total of 40 schools were sampled to participate in the outcomes study. Twenty GEAR UP schools were 
selected as treatment schools along with 20 non-GEAR UP comparison schools. One GEAR UP school 
and its comparison, non-GEAR UP school were removed from the study because of lack of cooperation 
from the school district early in the study. Lack of cooperation at the school level resulted in another 
GEAR UP school being removed. One additional comparison school also was removed after many 
attempts were made to contact the school and no response was received even though the school had 
agreed initially to participate in the study. These occurrences in addition to the removal of the project 
mentioned previously resulted in 36 schools participating during the base year. 

Site visitors collected school-level data by completing the Guidance Counselor Summary, Middle School 
Summary, and Student Information Matrix during the 2000-01 and 2001-02 site visits. Each school sent 
report card and standardized test score data at the end of the 2001-02 school year. Table A-3 summarizes 
the school-level response rates for each of these data sources. 

Student Level 

Parent Consent. Parent consent was obtained for all students who participated in the outcomes study. 
Each year parents or guardians were asked permission for their child to complete a student survey and to 
allow access to their child’s records and report cards. Between the base year and follow-up year of data 
collection, some schools changed their consent status to written consent for both the student survey and 
records and report cards, while other schools changed from implied to written consent for strident records 
and report cards, (i.e., records-based data) but not the student survey. 

In an effort to reduce the effect of this change on response rates, the study team worked closely with 
schools asking them to encourage parents to allow their children to participate. In some cases, GEAR UP 
project staff and school staff went to great lengths to gain consent by re-mailing consent forms to parents, 
making phone calls, and even visiting homes. Additionally, trained telephone interviewers contacted 
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parents directly to gain consent. Consent forms were mailed to parents who gave verbal consent. 
Telephone calling cards were included as an incentive for them to sign and return the form. Extensive 
telephone nonresponse conversion was attempted for parents who did not return signed consent forms. 

Table A-3. School- level response rates among participating schools 





All Schools 


GEAR UP 




Non-GEAR UP 


Data source 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Sample size 


40 


100 


20 


100 


20 


100 


Participating schools 


36 


90 


18 


90 


18 


90 


Guidance counselor summary 


32 


80 


16 


80 


16 


80 


Middle school summary 


34 


85 


18 


90 


16 


80 


Student survey 


Grade 7 


36 


90 


18 


90 


18 


90 


Grade 8 


33 


83 


17 


85 


16 


80 


Administrative records 


Grade 7 


31 


78 


17 


85 


14 


70 


Grade 8 


32 


80 


17 


85 


15 


75 


Report card 


Grade 7 


33 


83 


16 


80 


17 


85 


Grade 8 


34 


85 


17 


85 


17 


85 


Standardized test scores A 


Grade 7 


27 


68 


14 


70 


13 


65 


Grade 8 


31 


78 


15 


75 


16 


80 


GEAR UP activity records* 


18 


90 


18 


90 


NA 


NA 



A Schools reporting they do not administer a standardized test at this grade are included as respondents. 



* Includes schools that did not provide information on all services provided. 
NA = not applicable. 



Table A-4 su mm arizes parent consent response rates for the student survey and records-based data. In 
2000-01 parent consent was obtained for 99 percent of students for the student survey and 97 percent for 
records-based data. In 2001-02, for students who remained in sampled schools parent consent was 
obtained for 85 percent of students for the student survey and 80 percent for records-based data. 

Table A-4. Number and percentage of parents giving consent by school year and type of data, 
for students remaining in original school 



Data source 


Number 


Percent 


Seventh-grade sample (SY 2000-0 1) A 


4,692 


100 


Student survey 


4,445 


95 


Administrative records 


4,336 


92 


Eighth-grade followup (SY 2001-02)* 


3,762 


100 


Student survey 


3,188 


85 


Administrative records 


2,991 


80 



A Includes students who subsequently left original school. 



* Excludes students who left original school before spring 2002. 
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Students Leaving Sampled Schools. The original study design called for tracking and collecting eighth- 
grade data on students who left their original school. To do this, GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools 
were asked to provide the study with the name and address of a transfer student’s new school. Using 
information provided by schools and student and parent locating information obtained from student 
surveys and parent interviews, eighth-grade surveys were mailed to transfer students in spring 2002. In 
addition to this, students’ new schools were contacted and asked to provide eighth-grade school record 
data and seventh- and eighth-grade transcript data. Program participation data were collected only for 
students remaining in sampled GEAR UP schools so these data were not requested. The response rates for 
the students were extremely low despite the study’s effort to gain parent consent and trace students using 
Westat’s telephone research center. 

Table A-5 gives an overview of the number of sampled students who transferred between the base year 
and follow-up year data collection periods. A total of 724 students were no longer enrolled in the schools 
where they were originally sampled. Consent was obtained for 20 percent of the transfer students for 
student surveys and 1 8 percent for records-based data. The low response rate, high cost of tracing these 
students, and the lack of information about their new school influenced the decision that a student would 
be considered no longer in the sample for analytic puiposes once he or she transferred out of a treatment 
or comparison school (i.e., did not receive the full “dosage” of middle school GEAR UP). Information 
was retained on the transfer students should ED want to attempt to follow up with them at some future 
date. 

Table A-5. Number and percentage of students who left original school for whom parent 
consent was obtained, by type of data 



Data source 


Number 


Percent 


Base-year sample 


4,692 


100 


Transferred to another school 
Parent consent given 


930 


20 


Student survey 


143 


15 


Administrative records 


132 


14 



Student Survey. Student surveys were administered to sampled students in fall and winter of 2000 when 
they had just entered seventh grade. Students were followed up in spring 2002 when most had been 
promoted to the eighth grade. Students who were retained in seventh grade remained in the sample and 
were administered the eighth grade version of the survey. Table A-6 provides response rate information 
for the student surveys for the 2000-01 and 2001-02 school years. 

The primary reason for the decline in response rates was the decreased rate of parent consent described 
earlier. 

Parent Interview. Telephone interviews with the parents or guardians of sampled students coincided 
with the administration of the student surveys. Table A-6 also provides response rate information for the 
parent interviews for the 2000-01 and 2001-02 school years. 

Student Administrative Records. Demographic and administrative data were collected for each sampled 
student at both the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools using the SIM. Table A-6 provides response 
rate information for administrative data for the 2000-01 and 2001-02 school years. The drop in response 
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rate was because several schools changed from informed parental consent to requiring written, explicit 
consent. 

Table A-6. Student-level response rates for GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools 



Data source 


Students in original 
school 


GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR UP 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Base- year sample 


4,692 


100 


2,408 


100 


2,284 


100 


Seventh-grade (SY 2000-0 1) A 


Student survey 


4,093 


87 


2,159 


90 


1,934 


85 


Parent interview 


3,774 


80 


1,944 


81 


1,830 


80 


Administrative records 


3,870 


82 


2,151 


89 


1,719 


75 


Eighth-grade (SY 2001-02)* 


Student survey 


2,578 


55 


1,358 


56 


1,220 


53 


Parent interview 


2,718 


58 


1,400 


58 


1,318 


58 


Administrative records 


2,687 


57 


1,494 


62 


1,193 


53 


Report cai'ds 


2,271 


48 


1,204 


50 


1,067 


47 


Standardized test scores 


2,430 


52 


1,283 


53 


1,147 


50 



A Includes students who subsequently left original school. 

* Excludes students who left original school before spring 2002. 



Report Cards and Standardized Test Scores. Seventh- and eighth-grade report cards and standardized 
test scores were requested for all sampled students at the end of the 2001-02 school year. Response rates 
arc given in table A-5. Changes in requirements for parental consent also contributed to a drop in 
response rates for these data. 

GEAR UP Program Activity Records. Each partnership was asked to collect information about the 
types of GEAR UP activities students participated in, how the activities were delivered, where they 
occurred and the frequency and duration of these services. Table A-7 gives an overview of participation 
data response rates. Of the participating projects, 83 percent submitted student group activity and student 
one-on-one activity data, while 78 percent of the projects submitted parent group activity data for the 
2001-02 school. Projects were less likely to provide data in the summer, with only 78 percent providing 
student group activity data and 67 percent submitting student one-on-one and parent group data. Projects 
submitting data often provided incomplete information. See appendix I for further discussion. 



A.5 Management and Quality Control 



Identification (ID) Number Structure and Data Linkage 

The ID structure was designed to link sampled students, schools and projects and keep back of GEAR UP 
and non-GEAR UP status. Students were assigned a unique ID when the sample was drawn; this number 
stayed with the student across subsequent years of data collection. Parents were assigned the same ID as 
their child, thereby linking parents to the corresponding sampled student via the ID number. 
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Table A-7. Participation data response rates, project level 



Type of activity and school year 


GEAR UP schools 


Number 


Percent 


Total schools 


18 


100 


Student group activity 


2000-01 school year 


14 


78 


Summer 2001 


14 


78 


2001-02 school year 


15 


83 


Student one on one 


2000-01 school year 


14 


78 


Summer 2001 


12 


67 


2001-02 school year 


15 


83 


Parent group activity 


2000-01 school year 


13 


72 


Summer 2001 


12 


67 


2001-02 school year 


14 


78 



In fall 2001, schools were asked to report each sampled student who transferred out of the participating 
GEAR UP or non-GEAR UP school. These students maintained the same randomly assigned student ID 
and grantee linkage but were flagged in the database as a transfer student (i.e., no longer enrolled in 
sampled school). 

Data Entry and Data Cleaning 

Survey and Student Information Matrix Data. To ensure that the student and parent survey data were 
complete and of high quality, trained clerical staff conducted a series of coding, data entry and editing 
procedures. Coding manuals, key entry and online editing programs, batch editing programs and 
frequency generation programs were created for each of the survey instruments. The Westat 
Codebook/Edit System (COED) was used for preparation of electronic files for the study data. 

Clerical staff performed manual edits directly on student surveys, parent interviews and SIM forms to 
check each document for completeness, extraneous marks and proper adherence to skip instructions. Staff 
also performed manual and electronic range checks, primarily to identify where respondents may have 
misinterpreted questions. Staff coded SIM forms to indicate missing data. 

Data entry staff keyed survey, participation and SIM data using software that provided for 100 percent 
key verification of all entries. Edits were performed after key entry. This included checking all fields for 
allowable use of numeric, alphabetic or special character entries; checking that each field contained only 
allowable codes; checking ranges to verify that coded values fell within permissible high and low values 
for each numeric field; and checking that skip instructions had been followed. In addition to these edits, 
data consistency and other logic checks were performed in batch editing. When the source of error was 
found to be in coding or keying, the error was corrected. When the problem could not be resolved, the 
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item was coded as “not ascertained.” Project staff reviewed the frequencies of responses to all data items 
(both individually and in conjunction with related data items) to ensure that appropriate skip patterns were 
followed. Members of the data management team checked each item to make sure the correct number of 
responses was represented for all items. The team ran frequencies and checked them at the batch edit 
stage. After the batch files were considered clean on the basis of machine edits and the review of marginal 
frequencies, the data management team declared the data ready for analysis file generation. 

Student Transcript Data. Students’ seventh- and eighth-grade report cards and test scores as well as 
student information, such as promotion and honors, were entered in the Middle School Transcript System 
(MSTS), which was specifically adapted for this task from a high school transcript study data system. A 
list of classes offered by each school was entered into the MSTS. These classes were then matched 
against a list of courses in the Classification of Secondary School Course (CSSC) system, which served as 
a framework for coding classes. Information about classes taken by each student, such as course name, 
grade level, grade received, whether taught in language other than English and whether course was 
considered honors, special education or on grade level, was entered into the system. Any standardized test 
scores that may have been listed were also entered. Report card courses were verified using double-blind 
entry, where errors occurred the necessary corrections were made. Staff performed quality control checks 
to verify that data were correctly entered into the MSTS. 

Annual Performance Report Data. Project staff entered data from APRs using a Web-based data entry 
system. Data were checked after key entry. This included checking all fields for allowable use of numeric, 
alphabetic or special characters; checking that each field contained only allowable codes; and checking 
ranges to verify that coded values fell within permissible high and low values for each numeric field. 
Frequencies of responses were run to ensure the correct number of responses was represented for all 
items. 

Program Activity Records. Projects were asked to submit their program participation data to the 
evaluation team on a monthly basis. Projects submitted these data in a standardized format either as hard 
copy or electronically. Clerical staff performed manual edits directly on forms to check each document 
for completeness. Manual data checks were made to ensure that the listed services occurred within the 
data collection timeline. When problems interpreting data arose sites were contacted and asked to clarify 
any data conflicts. Data were then keyed into a database and frequencies were reviewed. After the files 
were considered clean on the basis of manual edits and the review of frequencies, the data management 
team declared the data ready for analysis file generation. See appendix I for a more detailed discussion of 
the methodology used to analyze program activity records. 
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Appendix B 



Student Sample Design, Imputations, Weights and 

Error Estimation 



This appendix describes how the student sample was drawn, how missing data were handled and how 
variances were estimated. 



B.l Sample Design 

In August 1999, the U.S. Department of Education awarded 164 Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness 
for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP) partnership grants. From those awards, 20 projects were 
recruited to participate in the National Evaluation of GEAR UP. One school within each of the 20 
partnership projects was then selected simultaneously with 20 non-GEAR UP (comparison) schools. 
Selection was based on several factors from the 1997 Common Core of Data (CCD). A more detailed 
description of how those selections were made is provided in appendix A. 

In the 1 8 GEAR UP and 1 8 non-GEAR UP schools that agreed to participate in the longitudinal outcomes 
study component of the national evaluation, a total of 9,121 students enrolled in the seventh grade during 
fall 2000. (Although 2000-01 was the second year - of the grant, the sampled students did not receive any 
GEAR UP services during the previous school year.) For those students enrolled in fall 2000, parent 
consent to participate in the evaluation was obtained for 6,941 students. From those with parent consent, a 
sample of 4,692 students was drawn. 

The ideal situation would have been to include the entire seventh-grade class in the student sample to 
correspond to the whole-grade, or cohort, approach required of the GEAR UP partnerships. Many of the 
schools in the sampled partnerships, however, had very large seventh-grade classes. Preliminary 
information indicated that seventh-grade classes in the middle schools targeted by GEAR UP varied from 
about 60 students to as large as 600 students. For cost efficiency, students were sampled from the larger 
schools. 

Sampling was done by setting a maximum sample size for a school at 140 students. For schools with a 
seventh-grade class of 140 or fewer students, all students were included in the sample. For schools with a 
seventh-grade class of more than 140 students, a simple random sample of 140 students was selected from 
the group. (The sample was slightly larger in a small number of schools because it would have been 
difficult to exclude a handful of students.) The sample size of 140 students per school was intended to 
yield data for 110 students on average per sampled school. 

Students who were originally included in the sample were later excluded from the study. Specifically, 983 
students who transferred out of the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools before to the end of eighth 
grade were excluded from the longitudinal outcomes study as explained in appendix A and below. 
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Analysis of Students Leaving Sampled Schools 



The original study design for the outcomes study called for following all sampled students for the 
duration of the study. However, during the data collection period, about 18 percent of the students in the 
sample left the schools they were attending in fall 2000. Because follow-up information was obtained 
only from about 20 percent of these students using contact information from students and from 
information parents provided during the fall 2000 data collection, the decision was made in collaboration 
with the Technical Working Group to define participation in GEAR UP as the length of the study period 
because of response rates and differential participation. 

Table B-l shows the percentages of students who attended GEAR UP or non-GEAR UP schools, whether 
they left their original sampled school (“Mobile” or “Stationary ”), the student’s College Orientation Index 
score, the student’s race and ethnicity and whether the student would be the first in his or her family to 
attend college (“First Generation”). (See Appendix C, Index Construction, for a description of the College 
Orientation Index.) Overall the table shows that those students who left their schools (mobile students) 
before the end of eighth grade were different from those who remained (stationary students) on specific 
characteristics. In the GEAR UP schools, a greater percentage of the mobile students scored in the lowest 
third on the College Orientation index than the stationary students. A smaller percentage had the highest 
College Orientation Index scores. For students in non-GEAR UP schools, similar statistically significant 
differences were found for College Orientation Index scores. 

Mobile students in both sets of schools were disproportionately African-American. In addition, mobile 
students in GEAR UP schools were disproportionately non-Hispanic while those in non-GEAR UP 
schools were disproportionately nonwhite. 

It is important to note that the analysis controlled for baseline differences among the stationary students, 
so the disproportionality of the sample by mobility status does not affect the validity of the causal 
findings in this report. One interesting finding from this brief analysis of those who left the sampled 
school is that they are a group with a stronger than average need for intervention who arc not able to fully 
benefit from GEAR UP because the program is tied to specific schools. 



B.3 Imputation and Weights 

The National Evaluation of GEAR UP obtained information about students participating in the study 
through eight different sources: 

■ Seventh-grade student surveys, 

■ Seventh-grade parent interviews, 

■ Seventh-grade student administrative records data, 39 



39 Student administrative records data included information such as number of absences, enrollment in special programs (e.g., 
free or reduced-priced lunch, special education, gifted and talented) and demographic information. 
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Table B-l. Analysis of students who left their original sampled school before the end of eighth grade 



Students in GEAR UP schools Students in Non-GEAR UP schools Difference of the differences 

% Station- % Station- 





% Mobile 


ary 




Difference 


% Mobile 


ary 




Difference 






Measure 


Est. 


Est. 


Diff. 


95% Conf. 


Est. 


Est. 


Diff. 


95% Conf. 


Diff. 


95% Conf. 


College Orientation 


Index 


59.8 


44.0 


15.9* 


(10.1,21.7) 


62.8 


40.1 


22.8* 


(14.9,30.7) 


6.9 


(-3.7,17.5) 


Lowest 1/3 


23.7 


28.4 


-4.6 


(-9.6,0.3) 


18.9 


25.7 


-6.8 


(-13.5,0.0) 


-2.1 


(-12.6,8.3) 


Middle 1/3 


16.4 


27.7 


-11.2* 


(-18.1, -4.4) 


18.3 


34.3 


-16.0* 


(-22.0,-10.0) 


-4.8 


(-11.7,2.2) 


Highest 1/3 
Race/ethnicity 


White 


39.1 


41.0 


-1.8 


(-15.1,11.4) 


28.8 


50.5 


-21.7* 


(-38. 6,-4. 8) 


-19.9* 


(-33.1, -6.7) 


African-American 


35.6 


21.0 


14.7* 


(0.2,29.2) 


51.7 


21.2 


30.5* 


(12.2,48.7) 


15.8* 


(1.0.30.5) 


Hispanic 


20.0 


32.9 


-12.9* 


(-22.2,-3.6) 


16.9 


24.7 


-7.8 


(-20.0,4.5) 


5.1 


-3.2,13.4) 


Asian 


5.3 


5.3 


0.0 


(-2.7, 2.8) 


2.7 


3.7 


-1.0 


(-3. 1,1.1) 


-1.0 


(-3.9. 1.9) 


First Generation 


Yes 


89.9 


84.2 


5.6 


(-0.3,11.6) 


91.4 


86.9 


4.4 


(-0. 5,9.4) 


-1.2 


(-7.7, 5.2) 


No 


10.1 


15.8 


-5.6 


(-11.6,0.3) 


8.7 


13.1 


-4.4 


(-9.4,0.5) 


1.2 


(-5.2, 7.7) 



* Statistically significant at a = 0.05. 




Eighth-grade student surveys, 



■ Eighth-grade parent interviews, 

■ Eighth-grade student administrative records data, 

■ Participation in program activity data, and 

■ Transcript data (report cards and standardized test score(s). 

Copies of these instruments are included in appendix K. 

Preferably, all of the students in the study would have had complete information from all eight sources; 
unfortunately, this was not the case. To address the fact that most students only had partial data, several 
different approaches were used. 

The following discussion explains how imputation and weighting were used to account for missing and 
partial seventh-grade student data, seventh-grade parent data and seventh-grade student records data. The 
next section provides an explanation of the imputation and weighting used on eighth-grade student data, 
eighth-grade parent data and eighth-grade student administrative records data. Finally, the last section 
concerns nonresponse adjustment performed on transcript data. Because complete participation data were 
available for so few schools, no imputation or weighting was performed to offset gaps in the participation 
data (see appendix I for a discussion on analyzing the participation data). 

Seventh-Grade Imputation and Weighting 

Among the 3,709 sampled non-transfer students with parental consent, complete information from all 
three seventh-grade sources was available for 2,596. (These students arc located in section 7STP of figure 
B-l.) Of the remaining 1,113 students, 91 students in section 7P had only a parent interview. Given the 
lack of data, no adjustments were made for these 142 students. This left 971 with useful partial 
information in addition to the 2,596 with complete information. (These students are in sections 7T, 7TP, 
7STP, 7ST, 7SP and 7S of figure B-l.) To compensate for the partial data for these students, three 
different techniques were used, depending on the type of data that were missing. The patterns of partial 
data are shown in figure B-l. 

Nearest Neighbor Imputation for Cases with Missing Seventh-grade Parent Interview Data. The 

first adjustments performed were for those 491 cases without parent data but with student data. (These 
cases arc in sections 7T and 7ST of figure B-l.) The procedure involved what is called a Nearest 
Neighbor imputation. In the Nearest Neighbor imputation, seventh-grade student survey data were used to 
predict a total College Orientation Index value for all cases in the sample. 40 Table B-2 contains a list of 
the variables, parameter estimates, and standard errors that were contained in the model that produced the 
predicted College Orientation Index value. Note that the model fit was very good with an R 2 of 0.88, 
indicating that a good measurement of the student’s baseline College Orientation Index can be made even 



40 The College Orientation Index is based on both parent and student survey data, but in this case, the predicted College 
Orientation Index value was based only on the student variables in the index. See appendix C for a discussion of how this 
index was constructed. 
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Figure B-l. 



Number of cases with different combinations of each of three seventh-grade data 
sources 



Seventh-grade student surveys 
3,389 




Where 

7T = seventh-grade student survey data 

7P = seventh-grade parent interview data 

7S = seventh-grade student records data 



NOTE: Fifty-one students with no forms of data are not included in this figure. 



without parent data. The next step was to match each student with missing seventh-grade parent interview 
data to a student with seventh-grade parent interview data that had the closest predicted College 
Orientation Index value. 

Once each case with missing seventh-grade parent interview data was matched to its nearest neighbor 
with those data, the values for all parent variables used in analyses were copied from the donor case (the 
case with seventh-grade parent interview data) to the recipient (the case without seventh-grade parent 
interview data). Copying these values en masse preserves the correlation structure among parental 
variables, while the choice of a donor matched on the student part of the College Orientation Index 
minimizes the attenuation in the correlation structure between parent and student variables that frequently 
arises from imputation. Table B-3 provides a list of those parent variables that were copied. 
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Table B-2. Variables, parameter estimates and standard errors used to create predicted College 
Orientation Index values 



Variable 


Parameter 

estimate 


Standard error 


F value 


Pr > F 


Intercept 


0.81 


0.17 


23.6 




ImpWork_7 


-0.33 


0.09 


13.1 


0.0003 


SkipClasses_7 


-0.28 


0.09 


9.2 


0.0024 


Grades_7 


1.27 


0.11 


141.5 




StdParTalk_7 


1.18 


0.08 


197.2 




OtherS choolHelp_7 


-0.54 


0.14 


14.0 


0.0002 


ReadingHours_7 


1.02 


0.07 


184.9 




NegJunkHours_7 


0.32 


0.08 


17.7 




V olunteerFreq_7 


-0.27 


0.10 


6.9 


0.0087 


Academic_7 


1.17 


0.04 


822.3 




ExpectPSERev_7 


1.24 


0.02 


3759.9 





Table B-3. Parent variables that were copied in the Nearest Neighbor procedure 



CollegeAffordable_7 


EventPlaySport_7 


Performance_7 


CollegeClose_7 


EventPTA_7 


Pexpect_7 


Confer_events_7 


Hmwkundr_7 


Pimphardwork_7 


ConferBehave_7 


NumConfType_7 


PrepMeet_7 


ConferFreq_7 


NumEventType_7 


Sdiligent_7 


ConferHomework_7 


ParGrades_7 


Simphardwork_7 


ConferOther_7 


ParInvolve_7 


TalkCollege_7 


ConferProgress_7 


ParPrep_7 


Ultdegree_7 


EnufInfo_7 


ParRptHmwkFreq_7 


Workshop_7 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


ParRptHmwkHelp_7 


WritInfo_7 


EventFieldTrip_7 


ParRptHmwkHour_7 





Cluster Analysis Imputation for Cases with Missing Seventh-grade Student Administrative Records 
Data. Because student administrative record data were not used in constructing the College Orientation 
Index, it made little sense to use the Nearest Neighbor technique, which is based on a predicted College 
Orientation Index score, to impute missing student records data. Instead, five student record variables 
were modeled using survey data. The five variables that were modeled are listed below: 

■ Whether the students were in an honors or gifted and talented program (HONORS), 

■ Total number of excused and unexcused absences for student (TOTABSNC), 

■ Number of unexcused absences for student (UNEXABSN), 

■ Total number of disciplinary actions taken against a student (TOTDISP), and 

■ Whether the student received any honors or awards (AWARDS). 
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These variables were chosen because of their theoretical importance to the program. 41 Although these 
variables were not analyzed in the body of the report, they were used in the removal of baseline 
differences (appendix E) and in the compensation for missing followup data. The models used seventh- 
grade student and parent interview responses to predict values for each of the five student records 
variables. (Tables B-4 through B-8 provide the variables and coefficients that made up each of the five 
models.) The models for HONORS and AWARDS were logistic regressions. The models for the other 
three variables were linear models of Box-Cox transforms of the variables. 

Table B-4. Model for whether student was in an honors or gifted and talented program during 
seventh grade (HONORS J7) 



Predictor variable 


Beta coefficients 


Standard error 


Wald chi-square 


Pr > ChiSq 


Intercept 


-2.13 


0.15 


193.64 


<.0001 


ParRptHmwkHelp_7 


-0.20 


0.07 


8.83 


0.00 


ConferProgress_7 


0.57 


0.14 


16.81 


<.0001 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


-0.32 


0.14 


5.70 


0.02 


ParGrades_7 


0.43 


0.10 


17.73 


<.0001 


ImpGoCollege_7 


-0.32 


0.10 


10.74 


0.00 


ImpWork_7 


-0.31 


0.07 


16.85 


<.0001 


Grades_7 


0.72 


0.12 


38.76 


<.0001 


OtherSchoolHelp_7 


-0.46 


0.13 


12.04 


0.00 


MathClub_7 


0.39 


0.13 


8.30 


0.00 


CollegeB oundRev_7 


0.08 


0.01 


41.59 


<.0001 



NOTE: The R 2 for this model was 0.24. 



Table B-5. Model for total number of absences for student (excused or unexcused) during 

seventh grade (TOTABSNC_7) 



Predictor variable 


Beta coefficients 


Standard error 


t value 


Pr > Itl 


Intercept 


1.44 


0.01 


161.18 


<.0001 


ConferBehave_7 


0.03 


0.01 


2.32 


0.02 


Grades_7 


-0.04 


0.01 


-6.90 


<.0001 


AbsentDays_7 


-0.12 


0.00 


-26.07 


<.0001 


FriendHelp_7 


-0.01 


0.01 


-1.27 


0.21 


TakingClasses_7 


0.03 


0.01 


3.09 


0.00 


Parinvolve_7 


-0.01 


0.00 


-4.72 


<.0001 


ExpectPSERev_7 


0.00 


0.00 


2.51 


0.01 



NOTES: AbsentDays_7 is reverse coded. The R 2 for this model was 0.3 1 . 



41 See appendix J for the glossary of definitions for these variables. 
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Table B-6. Model for number of unexcused absences for student during seventh grade 
(UNEXABSN_7) 



Predictor variable 


Beta coefficients 


Standard error 


t value 


Pr > Itl 


Intercept 


-0.56 


0.01 


-76.12 


<.0001 


EventPlaySport_7 


0.03 


0.01 


2.89 


0.00 


Grades_7 


-0.03 


0.00 


-6.80 


<.0001 


AbsentDays_7 


-0.10 


0.00 


-20.72 


<.0001 


SDiligent_7 


-0.01 


0.00 


-3.12 


0.00 



NOTES: AbsentDays_7 is reverse coded. The R : for this model was 0.25. 



Table B-7. Model for total number of disciplinary actions taken against student during seventh 
grade (TOTDISP_7) 



Predictor variable 


Beta coefficients 


Standard error 


F value 


Pr > F 


Intercept 


-0.83 


0.02 


2556.46 


<.0001 


ConferBehave_7 


0.25 


0.03 


82.02 


<.0001 


ParRptHmwkHour_7 


-0.05 


0.01 


21.48 


<.0001 


B aby sittingHours_7 


0.02 


0.01 


10.60 


0.00 


CollegeB oundRev_7 


-0.01 


0.00 


51.62 


<.0001 



NOTE: The R : for this model was 0.12. 



Table B-8. Model for whether student received any honors or awards during seventh grade 
(AWARDS_7) 



Predictor variable 


Beta coefficients 


Standard error 


Wald chi-square 


Pr > ChiSq 


Intercept 


-0.65 


0.14 


21.41 


<.0001 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


-0.29 


0.13 


5.11 


0.02 


EventPlaySport_7 


0.97 


0.14 


51.42 


<.0001 


ParGrades_7 


0.51 


0.08 


44.05 


<.0001 


PrepMeet_7 


0.24 


0.06 


17.30 


<.0001 


Grades_7 


0.46 


0.08 


34.60 


<.0001 


B aby sittingHours_7 


-0.12 


0.04 


8.12 


0.00 



NOTE: The R : for this model was 0.2. 



To demonstrate the bias that would have existed without student administrative records imputations, 
predicted values for HONORS and AWARDS were created, using the models described above. (Because 
this procedure was only used to demonstrate the need for student records imputations, only two of the five 
student records variables were tested.) The cases were then divided into four groups: 

■ Students with complete student records data in GEAR UP schools, 

■ Students with incomplete student records data in GEAR UP schools, 

■ Students with student records data in non-GEAR UP schools, and 
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■ Students with incomplete student records data in non-GEAR UP schools. 

Within each of these four groups, the predicted student records values were averaged for each variable. 
The group averages for these predicted student records variables are listed in table B-9. There were 
significant differences between students with complete student administrative records data and those with 
missing student records data, which reinforced the need to impute missing student administrative records 
data. The differences were particularly striking in the non-GEAR UP schools, where the students without 
student administrative records were predicted to be much less likely to be enrolled in honors programs 
and much less likely to have received awards. 

Table B-9. Average predicted values for selected student administrative records variables, by 
school type and student records data status 



Predicted student records variables, school type, and student 
records data status 


Frequency 


Mean (%) 


Standard 
error (%) 


HONORS variable 

GEAR UP students with missing student records data 


126 


18.0 


1.7 


GEAR UP students with complete student records data 


1,683 


18.5 


0.5 


Non-GEAR UP students with missing student records 
data 


354 


17.6 


1.0 


Non-GEAR UP students with complete student records 
data 


1,260 


22.4 


0.6 


AWARDS variable 

GEAR UP students with missing student records data 


126 


36.2 


2.0 


GEAR UP students with complete student records data 


1,683 


38.8 


0.6 


Non-GEAR UP students with missing student records 
data 


354 


36.7 


1.1 


Non-GEAR UP students with complete student records 
data 


1,260 


40.6 


0.7 



In the next step in the imputation process, a clustering algorithm was used to group each of the 3,389 
students into one of five natural clusters. The groups were formed so that students were similar 
(homogeneous) with respect to the five variables listed above. In addition, each cluster was different 
(heterogeneous) with respect to those same variables. Table B-10 describes each of these five clusters. 

Table B-10. Size and predicted seventh-grade student records values for each of the five natural 
clusters used for seventh-grade student records imputation 



Number of Percent Predicted values for selected seventh-grade student records variables 



Cluster 


students 


of total 


HONORS 


TOTABSNC 


UNEXABSN 


TOTDISP 


AWARDS 


1 


835 


24.6 


1.11 


-0.81 


-0.78 


-0.89 


1.04 


2 


322 


9.5 


-1.52 


1.63 


1.52 


1.67 


-1.29 


3 


707 


20.9 


-0.80 


-0.07 


-0.07 


0.34 


-0.99 


4 


1,132 


33.4 


0.12 


-0.32 


-0.36 


0.02 


0.21 


5 


393 


11.6 


-0.02 


1.42 


1.58 


-0.14 


0.03 



A general description could be crafted for each of these five clusters. Cluster No. 1 contained serious 
students who did well academically, attended classes regularly and were least likely to be disciplined. The 
students in Cluster No. 2 tended to do poorly academically and skip school a great deal. Cluster No. 3 
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contained students who did not do very well academically but who attended school regularly and were 
disciplined at close to average frequency. The students in Cluster No. 4 seemed to be average in most 
respects, with slightly better than average attendance. Finally, those students in Cluster No. 5 seemed to 
have average academic scores and average discipline issues but had attendance problems. 

Within each of these clusters, whole seventh-grade student records were copied from randomly chosen 
students with complete seventh-grade student records data and assigned to randomly chosen students 
within the same cluster who had missing seventh-grade student records data. Copying complete records of 
seventh-grade student records ensured that the data were internally consistent. Copying data from a fellow 
student within the same cluster minimized the attenuation in the correlation structure among student 
records variables on the one hand and parent and student questionnaire variables on the other hand that 
frequently arose from imputation. 

Nonresponse Adjustment for Cases with Missing Seventh-grade Student Survey Data. The most 
crucial seventh-grade data source was the seventh-grade student survey. Because of this fact, missing 
seventh-grade student survey data were not imputed; those cases that did not have seventh-grade student 
survey data were dropped from the analysis. 

Flowever, the data on these students that had been obtained from student records were used to minimize 
any bias from these students’ nonresponse. 42 These data were used to perform a nonresponse adjustment 
(NRA). The NRA process created weights that, when applied to the remaining cases, reduced the impact 
of weighing the nonrespondents as zero. To create the NRA weights, all 3,389 students were partitioned 
into one of five groups based on their probability of nonresponse. This predicted response propensity was 
estimated using a logistic regression that estimated the likelihood of a student completing the student 
survey based on data available from the student record. The results were then used to create five groups 
that contained students with similar propensities for nonresponse. Table B-ll provides the beta 
coefficients for the logistic regression model used to predict each case’s probability of nonresponse. Note 
that student nonresponse was most common among African-American students, students with poor 
attendance (the questionnaire was given in school), students with individualized education plans and 
students with limited English proficiency who were eligible for free or reduced-priced lunches. 



Table B-ll. Beta coefficients used to determine a student’s propensity for response 



Parameter 


Estimate 


Standard error 


Wald chi-square 


Pr > ChiSq 


Intercept 


6.19 


0.73 


72.74 


<.0001 


Black 


-3.24 


0.72 


20.04 


<.0001 


TOTABSNC 


-0.02 


0.01 


8.15 


0.00 


GENDER 


-0.32 


0.16 


3.84 


0.05 


TRUANCY 


-0.41 


0.09 


20.34 


<.0001 


IEP 


-0.91 


0.18 


25.16 


<.0001 


AWARDS 


1.76 


0.59 


8.83 


0.00 


LEP*LUNCH 


-1.31 


0.33 


16.13 


<.0001 



NOTE: LEP*LUNCH refers to those in LEP programs but who were not eligible for free or reduced-priced lunches. 



42 As shown in figure B-l, 178 students had SIM data but no student questionnaire. (These students are represented in sections 
7SP and 7S of figure B-l.) In addition, 91 students had only parent data (section 7P), and 51 students had no data at all. NRA 
can only minimize the bias associated with leaving the 178 out of the analysis. 
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Within each of the five groups, the weights of the nonrespondents were proportionally allocated to the 
respondents. When completed, the sum of the adjusted weights for the respondents was equal to the sum 
of the pre-adjusted weights for the nonrespondents and the respondents. After this transfer of weights, the 
nonrespondents were given a weight of zero. Responding students in groups with poor response rates had 
their weights increased. The following equation provides the equation that determined the transfer of 
weights. 






where 

W, 



NR,c,i 



w ,j 

W eJ 

s .. 



s. 



\ 2X, 

jec 

Ys w 

C,J c. 



-w 



if ^c,i = 0 



= the new nonresponse-adjusted weight 
= the initial weight of student j in the c th cell 
= the initial weight of student / in the c th cell 
= 1 if the/ 11 member of the c th cell is a respondent, 0 otherwise 
= 1 if the student i in cell c is a respondent, 0 otherwise 



Eighth-grade Imputation and Weighting 

The imputation and weighting procedures used to account for partial or missing eighth-grade data were a 
more complex version of the procedures used to manage partial or missing seventh-grade data. Figure B-2 
summarizes the number of cases with different combinations of the three eighth-grade data sources to be 
discussed in this section. 

The total number of eighth-grade student surveys, parent interviews and student records data forms is 
lower than for the seventh grade, primarily because during the eighth-grade survey procedure, permission 
issues arose in several of the schools. Because of these difficulties, many students were not allowed to 
complete the eighth-grade student survey at school, as planned. Subsequently, during the course of parent 
telephone interviews, parent interviews were obtained for many of these students, but student response 
rates were still much lower. Given the large number of nonresponding students with responding parents 
and given the high correlation that had previously been discovered between parent and student variables, 
it was decided to classify a student as a respondent at the eighth-grade level if either he or she responded 
or his or her parent responded. This meant that imputation was used for missing student questionnaires 
and for missing parent questionnaires and missing student records. Nonresponse weighting was used only 
for those students for whom neither a student nor a parent questionnaire was obtained. 

Nearest Neighbor Imputation for Cases With Missing Eighth-grade Student or Parent Data. Several 
sections of figure B-2 had missing eighth-grade student or parent interview data and, therefore, required 
data imputation using the Nearest Neighbor technique. 

Imputing Eighth-grade Student Data for Those with Only Eighth-Grade Parent Data. The 240 cases in 
section SP of figure B-2 contained no eighth-grade data other than eighth-grade parent interview data. To 
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impute eighth-grade student data for these cases, complete seventh-grade records 43 and eighth-grade 
parent records were used to predict an eighth-grade College Orientation Index value for all 3,389 cases 
with positive seventh-grade weights. 44 Table B-12 contains a list of variables and beta coefficients that 
were used in the model to produce these predicted College Orientation Index values. Note that 
interpretation of this table is complicated by the use of indices as predictors. A number of the predictors 
have substantial correlations with each other and, therefore, this table is presented for documentation 
purposes only. Apart from that complicating issue, the model does well at predicting College Orientation 
Index, with an R 2 of 0.77. 

Figure B-2. Number of cases with different combinations of each of the three eighth-grade data 
sources 



Eighth-grade student surveys 

2,578 




Where 

8T = eighth-grade student survey 

8P = eighth-grade parent interview 

8S = eighth-grade student records data 

NOTES: This figure does not include 200 cases with seventh-grade student survey data but no data from any of the three eighth-grade data 
sources. A nonresponse adjustment was performed to account for these students. That procedure is explained later in this appendix. 



43 For the Nearest Neighbor imputations, the phrase complete seventh-grade records refers to all of the seventh-grade student and 
parent questionnaire data as well as seventh-grade administrative record data, regardless of whether or not they were imputed 
at the seventh-grade level. 

44 The eighth-grade College Orientation Index is based on seventh- and eighth-grade parent and student survey data. In the 
Nearest Neighbor imputations, however, the predicted College Orientation Index values were based on seventh-grade parent 
and student survey data and either eighth-grade parent or eighth-grade student survey data, whichever are noted as used in that 
particular imputation. 
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Table B-12. Variables and beta coefficients used in the model to predict College Orientation 
Index values for the imputation of student data to cases in Section 8P 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


-38.20 


17.70 


-2.16 


0.03 


ArtsTutother_7 


6.04 


2.74 


2.20 


0.03 


ClubHours_7 


7.39 


3.72 


1.99 


0.05 


ConferB ehave_8 


-7.97 


2.84 


-2.81 


0.01 


EXABSNC7 


-43.26 


16.44 


-2.63 


0.01 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


-5.89 


2.13 


-2.76 


0.01 


FriendOpImport_7 


10.89 


4.82 


2.26 


0.02 


MathTutother_7 


-6.42 


2.59 


-2.48 


0.01 


ParentAttends_7 


9.17 


2.87 


3.20 


0.00 


PostSecPlan_7 1 


-0.54 


4.91 


-0.11 


0.91 


PostSecPlan_7 2 


2.46 


5.21 


0.47 


0.64 


PostSecPlan_7 3 


-6.86 


2.53 


-2.71 


0.01 


PostSecPlan_7 4 


0.00 








ProfAspiration_7 


5.57 


2.16 


2.57 


0.01 


SiblingEd_8 


12.78 


4.73 


2.70 


0.01 


Volunteerism_8 


6.06 


2.38 


2.54 


0.01 


simphardwork_7 


-13.82 


6.69 


-2.07 


0.04 


ultdegree_8 


27.67 


4.30 


6.43 


<.01 


ChurchFreq_7 


12.98 


3.12 


4.16 


<.01 


CollegeB oundRe v_7 


184.24 


26.16 


7.04 


<.01 


FriendFreq_7 


-12.24 


3.31 


-3.70 


0.00 


GENDER 


-28.99 


7.75 


-3.74 


0.00 


HHIncome_8 


11.75 


3.32 


3.54 


0.00 


Heard4Year_7 


-9.99 


2.62 


-3.82 


0.00 


ParGrades_8 


-74.25 


23.14 


-3.21 


0.00 


performance_7 


-44.22 


11.58 


-3.82 


0.00 


performance_8 


161.33 


17.80 


9.06 


<.01 


pexpect_7 


-48.46 


6.91 


-7.01 


<.01 


CollegeB oundRe v_7 *ParGrades_8 


165.59 


31.86 


5.20 


<.01 


GENDER *pexpect_8 


27.14 


10.51 


2.58 


0.01 


Performance_8*pexpect_8 


139.46 


11.49 


12.14 


<.01 



Each case in section 8P was then matched to the case with a parent and student survey (section 8TP) or 
the case with data from all three sources (section 8STP) with the closest predicted College Orientation 
Index value and that was in the same GEAR UP group. 45 Once each case from section 8P was matched to 
its nearest neighbor, eighth-grade student data were copied from the donor (the case in either section 8TP 
or section 8STP) to the recipient (the case in section 8P). 



45 In other words, cases from GEAR UP schools were only matched with other cases from GEAR UP schools and cases from 
non-GEAR UP schools were only matched with others from non-GEAR UP schools. This additional stipulation was used in all 
of the eighth-grade imputations but was not required for seventh-grade imputations. 
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Imputing Eighth-grade Student Data for Those with Eighth-Grade Parent and Eighth-Grade Student 
Records Data. There were 288 cases with eighth-grade student records data and eighth-grade parent data 
but no eighth-grade student data. (These cases are in section 8SP of figure B-2.) To impute eighth-grade 
student data for these cases, complete seventh-grade data, eighth-grade student records, and eighth-grade 
parent data were used to predict an eighth- grade College Orientation Index value for all 3,389 cases. 
Table B-13 provides the variables, and their beta coefficients, used to produce these predicted College 
Orientation Index values. The R 2 for this model is 0.77, indicating that it is a strong predictor of the 
College Orientation Index values. 

Each of the 288 cases in section 8SP was then matched to a case with student survey, parent interview and 
student records data (section 8STP) with the closest predicted College Orientation Index value and that 
was in the same GEAR UP group. Then, student data were copied from each donor to its recipient. 

Imputing Eighth-grade Parent Data for Those with Eighth-grade Student Data. Sections 8T and 8ST 
contained a total of 338 cases, all of which had eighth-grade student data but no eighth-grade parent data. 
Imputation of eighth-grade parent data were performed for these cases by predicting an eighth-grade 
College Orientation Index value for all 3,389 cases, based on their seventh-grade records and eighth-grade 
student questionnaires. 46 Table B-14 contains a list of variables and beta coefficients that were used in the 
model to produce these predicted College Orientation Index values. This model’s R 2 is 0.92, revealing 
that it is an extremely strong predictor of College Orientation Index values. 

Each case in sections 8T and 8ST was then matched with the case with a parent and student survey 
(section 8TP) or a case with data from all three sources (section STP) that had the closest predicted 
College Orientation Index value and that was in the same GEAR UP group. Then, eighth-grade parent 
data were copied from the donor to the recipient. 

Cluster Analysis Imputation for Cases with Missing Eighth-grade Student Records Data. The 503 

students in sections 8T, 8TP and 8P in figure B-2 had missing eighth-grade student records data that 
needed to be imputed. As with the seventh-grade student records data, five student records variables were 
predicted. These predictions were made from the seventh-grade records and responses from both the 
eighth-grade student and parent questionnaires. The data used to create these models were taken only 
from those students with complete eighth-grade records (i.e., those in section STP in figure B-2). The five 
eighth-grade student records variables to be predicted were the same as were used for the seventh-grade 
model: HONORS, TOTABSNC, UNEXABSN, TOTDISP, and AWARDS. Tables B-15 through B- 19 
provide the variables and coefficients that made up each of the five models. 

After the models were formed, predicted values for each of the five eighth-grade student records variables 
discussed above were predicted for each of the 2,507 students in sections 8STP, 8T, 8TP and 8P of figure 
B-2. A clustering algorithm was then used to group each student into one of five natural clusters. Within 
each cluster, students were homogeneous with respect to the five eighth-grade student records variables, 
but heterogeneous across the other four groups, with respect to those five variables. Table B-20 provides 
information on each of the five clusters. 



46 Student records data were ignored as probably contributing little to predicting parent variables beyond the students’ own 
reports. 
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Table B-13. Variables and beta coefficients used in the model to predict College Orientation 
Index values for the imputation of student data to cases in section 8SP 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


-90.38 


6.60 


-13.7 


<.001 


AWARDS 8 


2.92 


1.33 


2.2 


0.028 


ChurchFreq_7 


8.11 


1.92 


4.2 


<.001 


CollegeB ound_7 


155.75 


10.73 


14.5 


<.001 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


-4.15 


1.33 


-3.1 


0.002 


ExpectPSERev_7 


19.65 


6.46 


3.0 


0.002 


FriendFreq_7 


-5.81 


2.05 


-2.8 


0.005 


FriendOpImport_7 


7.60 


2.99 


2.5 


0.011 


FH-lIncome_8 


7.07 


2.03 


3.5 


0.001 


ProfAspiration_7 


3.18 


1.35 


2.4 


0.019 


SiblingEd_8 


7.56 


2.95 


2.6 


0.010 


Volunteerism_8 


4.26 


1.48 


2.9 


0.004 


Performance_8 


141.52 


7.27 


19.5 


<.001 


pexpect_8 


72.39 


4.62 


15.7 


<.001 


GENDER 


-5.04 


1.32 


-3.8 


0.000 


ParentAttends_7 


6.66 


1.76 


3.8 


0.000 


TOTABS8 


-26.91 


7.40 


-3.6 


0.000 


Performance_7 


-29.88 


5.73 


-5.2 


<.001 


pexpect_7 


-31.62 


4.42 


-7.2 


<.001 


ParGrades_8 *ultdegree_8 


27.77 


3.28 


8.5 


<.001 



As with the seventh-grade cluster analysis, these five clusters seem to describe familial - groups of 
students. Students with missing eighth-grade student records data were then randomly matched to 
students with complete eighth-grade student records data in the same cluster. Whole eighth-grade student 
records were then copied from donors to recipients. 

Nonresponse Adjustment for Eighth-grade Data. For the seventh-grade imputation, a student 
questionnaire was necessary for the analysis; if a student had not completed a seventh-grade student 
questionnaire, he or she was considered a nonrespondent. Because of the permission issues discussed 
earlier, there were a number of completed eighth-grade parent interviews or eighth-grade student records 
data forms without a corresponding eighth-grade student questionnaire. (Figure B-2 provides exact counts 
of the number of cases with different combinations of data.) As noted earlier, because of this situation, the 
rule determining a nonrespondent was changed for eighth-grade data. A student was considered a 
respondent for the eighth-grade portion of the analysis if he or she had a completed seventh-grade student 
questionnaire and had either a completed eighth-grade student questionnaire or a completed eighth-grade 
parent interview. 

Students without a completed seventh-grade student questionnaire had already been weighted as 
nonrespondents during the seventh- grade procedure. By definition, only those students with seventh- 
grade student questionnaires were allowed into the eighth-grade analysis. Among those in the eighth- 
grade analysis, students with neither a completed eighth-grade student questionnaire nor a completed 
eighth-grade parent interview were given a weight of zero and counted as nonrespondents. These 83 
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Table B-14. Variables and beta coefficients used in the model to predict College Orientation 
Index values for the imputation of parent data to cases in sections 8T and 8ST 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


-73.21 


3.01 


-24.3 


<.001 


Academic_8 


87.06 


2.25 


38.7 


<.001 


AdultHangFreq_8 


-2.00 


0.64 


-3.2 


0.002 


Adultmentor_7 


-1.06 


0.43 


-2.5 


0.013 


DontNeedHelp_8 


-1.30 


0.55 


-2.4 


0.018 


ExpectPSERev_8 


101.44 


3.53 


28.7 


<.001 


ExpectPSE_8 


9.21 


2.75 


3.4 


0.001 


Grades_8 


6.46 


1.24 


5.2 


<.001 


HONORS7 


1.61 


0.54 


3.0 


0.003 


ImpWork_8 


-5.17 


1.56 


-3.3 


0.001 


League Sports_8 


-0.85 


0.43 


-2.0 


0.046 


ParentEd_7 


3.31 


0.97 


3.4 


0.001 


ReadingHours_8 


16.21 


0.85 


19.1 


<.001 


RevParDKCount_7 


6.59 


2.34 


2.8 


0.005 


StdParTalk_7 


2.32 


0.89 


2.6 


0.010 


StdParTalk_8 


15.67 


0.91 


17.2 


<.001 


TeacherHelp_7 


1.59 


0.52 


3.1 


0.002 


pexpect_7 


12.66 


1.20 


10.6 


<.001 


raceeth_7 1 


2.07 


0.85 


2.4 


0.015 


raceeth_7 2 


2.44 


0.93 


2.6 


0.009 


raceeth_7 3 


3.21 


0.93 


3.5 


0.001 


raceeth_7 4 


1.08 


1.72 


0.6 


0.530 


raceeth_7 5 


0.00 








FirstLanguage_8 


-1.16 


0.60 


-1.9 


0.053 


HowHard_7 


-2.85 


1.07 


-2.7 


0.008 


ImpGoCollege_7 


2.86 


1.14 


2.5 


0.012 


SciTutother_8 


-2.50 


0.56 


-4.4 


<.001 


hmwkundr_7 


-5.86 


1.71 


-3.4 


0.001 


Performance_7 


23.90 


2.12 


11.3 


<.001 



students, whose only eighth-grade source of information was student records data, arc in the section 8S of 
figure B-2. 

In addition to those from section 8S of figure B-2, the NRA had to adjust for 200 cases with seventh- 
grade student survey data and no data from any of the three eighth-grade data sources. There were 
indications that these students had not left the sample by transferring to another school. Nevertheless, 
there were no eighth-grade data about them. 

Eliminating these two groups of students from the sample reduced the sample size from 3,389 to 3,106. 
As with the seventh-grade data, an NRA needed to be performed to minimize the effect of weighting 283 
cases as nonrespondents. The NRA process would reweight the remaining 3,106 cases so that their 
combined weight would match the weight of the original 3,389. 
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Table B-15. Model for HONORS_8 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


ChiSq 


ProbChiSq 


Intercept 


-5.23 


0.67 


61.7 


<.0001 


AttendClforColl_7 


0.35 


0.15 


5.7 


0.017 


CollegeB ound_7 


3.53 


0.90 


15.5 


<.0001 


CollegeMoreMoney_8 


1.14 


0.38 


9.0 


0.0027 


GrParentGoCollege_7 


-0.44 


0.16 


7.4 


0.0065 


HONORS7 


2.19 


0.15 


205.1 


<.0001 


HeardVocEd_7 


0.37 


0.14 


7.0 


0.0084 


INSCSUSP7 


-3.12 


1.44 


4.7 


0.0306 


ImpWork_7 


-1.82 


0.51 


12.9 


0.0003 


MathTutother_7 


-0.37 


0.18 


4.5 


0.0345 


OtherHelp_7 


-0.42 


0.16 


7.3 


0.0069 


ParGrades_7 


1.41 


0.43 


10.6 


0.0011 


ParRptHmwkHelp_7 


-0.63 


0.26 


5.7 


0.0169 


ParentAttends_8 


-0.52 


0.20 


6.7 


0.0099 


SiblingHelp_8 


0.30 


0.14 


4.8 


0.0289 


SkipClasses_8 


-1.03 


0.38 


7.3 


0.007 


SoloSport_7 


-0.40 


0.18 


4.7 


0.0305 


VisitCollCamp_7 


0.51 


0.15 


11.5 


0.0007 


Yearbook_8 


0.43 


0.20 


4.5 


0.0336 


conferFreq_7 


0.78 


0.26 


9.2 


0.0025 


knowcollcampus_7 


0.53 


0.17 


9.4 


0.0022 


ultdegree_8 


0.62 


0.25 


6.3 


0.012 


AttendPlays_8 


-0.75 


0.18 


18.0 


<.0001 


Grades_7 


1.54 


0.43 


12.8 


0.0003 



To create the NRA weights, a logistic regression predicted the probability of nonresponse for each case in 
the original group of 3,389. Then, each of the 3,389 cases was placed into one of five groups of cases with 
si mi lar predicted probabilities for nonresponse. Table B-21 provides the beta coefficients for the logistic 
regression model used to predict each case’s probability of nonresponse. Note that only seventh-grade 
variables were allowed into the model but that all three sources of seventh-grade data were used. 

Within each of the five groups, nonrespondents’ weights were proportionally allocated to the respondents. 
After this weight transfer, nonrespondents were given a weight of zero. The equation to determine the 
transfer of weights is the same as was used for the seventh-grade nonresponse adjustment and is located 
on page B-l 1. The weights for GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students were separately adjusted. 
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Table B-16. Model for TOTABSNC_8 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


1.592 


0.069 


22.9 


<.0001 


AttendPlays_7 


0.086 


0.024 


3.6 


0.0004 


EXABSNC7 


0.775 


0.224 


3.5 


0.0005 


Firstlanguage_7 


0.067 


0.030 


2.2 


0.025 


FriendOpImport_7 


-0.139 


0.046 


-3.0 


0.0024 


HeardVocEd_7 


0.050 


0.020 


2.5 


0.0131 


Mobility_7 


0.098 


0.028 


3.4 


0.0006 


NumAdult_7 


-0.114 


0.024 


-4.7 


<.0001 


ParRptHmwkHour_7 


-0.103 


0.045 


-2.3 


0.0219 


Truancy_7 


0.205 


0.035 


5.8 


<.0001 


raceeth_7 1 


0.032 


0.040 


0.8 


0.4297 


raceeth_7 2 


-0.152 


0.044 


-3.5 


0.0005 


raceeth_7 3 


-0.141 


0.043 


-3.2 


0.0012 


raceeth_7 4 


-0.116 


0.082 


-1.4 


0.1596 


raceeth_7 5 


0.000 








ChurchFreq_7 


-0.118 


0.029 


-4.0 


<.0001 


INSCSUSP7 


0.544 


0.154 


3.5 


0.0004 


OUTSSUSP7 


0.497 


0.136 


3.7 


0.0003 


TOTABSNC7 


3.393 


0.189 


18.0 


<.0001 


GENDER*TOTABSNC7 


-0.661 


0.171 


-3.9 


0.0001 



Table B-17. Model for UNEXABSN_8 


Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


-0.856 


0.039 


-21.89 


<.0001 


AttendPlays_7 


0.047 


0.014 


3.4 


0.0007 


Band_7 


-0.025 


0.012 


-2.12 


0.0344 


Firstlanguage_7 


0.032 


0.017 


1.91 


0.0569 


ProfAspiration_7 


-0.028 


0.012 


-2.36 


0.0184 


TOTABSNC7 


0.375 


0.079 


4.73 


<.0001 


UNEXABSN7 


0.878 


0.090 


9.75 


<.0001 


raceeth_7 1 


0.058 


0.023 


2.51 


0.0121 


raceeth_7 2 


0.107 


0.025 


4.23 


<.0001 


raceeth_7 3 


-0.033 


0.025 


-1.31 


0.1902 


raceeth_7 4 


0.052 


0.047 


1.1 


0.2728 


raceeth_7 5 


0.000 








CollegeB oundRe v_7 


-0.293 


0.044 


6.66 


<.0001 


INSCSUSP7 


0.152 


0.083 


-1.82 


0.0691 
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Table B-18. Model for TOTDISP_8 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


Intercept 


-0.82 


0.16 


-5.23 


<.0001 


AbsentDays_7 


0.16 


0.08 


2.1 


0.0356 


CollegeB oundRe v_7 


-1.65 


0.21 


-8 


<.0001 


ConferB ehave_7 


0.35 


0.07 


4.96 


<.0001 


HowFarSchool_7 


0.35 


0.10 


3.63 


0.0003 


NegVideoHours_7 


-0.23 


0.08 


-2.9 


0.0038 


TOTDISP7 


1.43 


0.50 


2.83 


0.0047 


raceeth_7 1 


-0.29 


0.09 


-3.23 


0.0013 


raceeth_7 2 


-0.01 


0.10 


-0.09 


0.9271 


raceeth_7 3 


-0.23 


0.09 


-2.44 


0.0146 


raceeth_7 4 


-0.10 


0.18 


-0.56 


0.5723 


raceeth_7 5 


0.00 








INSCSUSP7 


2.90 


0.53 


5.47 


<.0001 


OUTSSUSP7 


2.27 


0.36 


6.38 


<.0001 


ParRptHmwkHour_7 


-0.52 


0.10 


-5.04 


<.0001 


TRUANCY7 


3.36 


0.42 


7.99 


<.0001 


INSCSUSP7*OUTSSUSP7 


-6.41 


1.09 


-5.9 


<.0001 



Table B-19. Model for AWARDS_8 


Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


ChiSq 


ProbChiSq 


Intercept 


-2.29 


0.29 


61.57 


<.001 


AdvisClassNeed_8 


-0.46 


0.10 


21.81 


<.001 


ParPrep_8 


1.05 


0.18 


32.76 


<.001 


ExpectPSERev_7 


1.08 


0.38 


8.12 


0.004 


ParGrades_8 


1.45 


0.25 


35.01 


<.001 


TOTDISP7 


-4.75 


1.00 


22.7 


<.001 


AWARDS7*ExpectPSERev_7 


1.57 


0.19 


71.13 


<.001 


AWARDS7*TeamSport_8 


-0.69 


0.16 


19.47 


<.001 



Table B-20. Size and predicted eighth-grade student records values for each of the five natural 
clusters used for eighth-grade student records imputation 



Number Predicted values for selected eighth-grade student record variables 

of Percent 



Cluster 


students 


of total 


HONORS 


TOTABSNC 


UNEXABSN 


TOTDISP 


AWARDS 


1 


243 


9.7% 


-0.584 


1.716 


1.372 


-0.013 


-0.516 


2 


604 


24.1% 


0.134 


-0.192 


-0.527 


-0.547 


1.020 


3 


936 


37.3% 


-0.560 


-0.271 


-0.007 


0.004 


-0.495 


4 


474 


18.9% 


1.593 


-0.574 


-0.750 


-0.548 


0.496 


5 


250 


10.0% 


-0.678 


0.899 


1.389 


2.361 


-1.050 
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Table B-21. Beta coefficients used to determine a student’s propensity for nonresponse 



Parameter 


Estimate 


Standard error 


Wald chi- 
square 


Pr > ChiSq 


Intercept 


0.27 


0.38 


0.5 


0.5 


Drama_7 


0.50 


0.23 


4.6 


0.0 


Grades_7 


0.71 


0.25 


7.8 


0.0 


LeagueSports_7 


0.34 


0.14 


5.7 


0.0 


ParT alkPolitic s_7 


-0.46 


0.18 


6.4 


0.0 


TOTDISP7 


-1.68 


0.59 


8.1 


0.0 


Volunteerism_7 


-0.41 


0.16 


6.2 


0.0 


knowcollcampus_7 


0.72 


0.25 


8.6 


0.0 


raceeth_7 (level 1) 


-0.55 


0.31 


3.2 


0.1 


raceeth_7 (level 2) 


-0.41 


0.31 


1.7 


0.2 


raceeth_7 (level 3) 


0.31 


0.33 


0.9 


0.3 


raceeth_7 (level 4) 


0.10 


0.56 


0.0 


0.9 


raceeth_7 (level 5) 


0 


0 






Band_7 


0.58 


0.15 


14.6 


0.0 


ConferB ehave_7 


-0.76 


0.18 


18.6 


<.01 


ConferProgress_7 


1.37 


0.22 


39.3 


<.01 


EnglishHomework_7 


1.56 


0.46 


11.4 


0.0 


FriendFreq_7 


0.65 


0.19 


11.9 


0.0 


Mobility_7 


2.42 


0.41 


35.0 


<.01 


TeacherHelp_7 


0.51 


0.14 


12.9 


0.0 


ConferProgress_7*Mobility_7 


-1.31 


0.37 


12.8 


0.0 


FUNCH7*Mobility_7 


-1.39 


0.36 


14.8 


0.0 



Nonresponse Adjustment for Missing Transcript Data. It was decided that transcript data would not be 
imputed for those students with missing transcript data. Instead, those with missing transcript data would 
be labeled as nonrespondents for transcript analysis 47 and given a transcript weight of zero. As when 
students with missing seventh-grade student survey and eighth-grade student survey and parent data were 
weighted as nonrespondents, a nonresponse adjustment was necessary to minimize the effect of those 
nonrespondents. 

The transcript NRA process created weights that, when applied to the remaining respondents, reduced the 
impact of weighing the nonrespondents as zero. To create these NRA weights, the probability of being a 
transcript nonrespondent was predicted for all of the students. That probability of nonresponse was 
estimated with a logistic regression and was based on seventh- and eighth-grade data. Table B-22 
provides a list of the variables used in the model to predict a student’s probability of transcript 
nonresponse. Note that many of the variables were student records variables. The reasons for transcript 
nonresponse among nontransfer students arc unclear - but probably have to do with school decisions rather 
than student or parent decisions. 



47 These students were used in all analyses except the transcript analyses. 
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Table B-22. Variables and beta coefficients used to predict a student’s probability of transcript 
nonresponse 



Model Term 


Estimate 


Standard error 


ChiSq 


ProbChiSq 


Intercept 


2.79 


0.34 


68.7 


<.0001 


AttendMeetCollPrep_7*LUNCH8 


0.71 


0.20 


12.9 


0.0003 


Confer_events_7*HeardCommColl_7 


1.69 


0.45 


14.2 


0.0002 


DadHelp_7*LUNCH8 


-0.67 


0.15 


19.7 


<.0001 


DontNeedHelp_7 *tschool 


0.96 


0.19 


26.6 


<.0001 


ESLBIL8*LEP7 


2.60 


0.71 


13.5 


0.0002 


EventPTA_7*HeardCommColl_7 


-0.94 


0.20 


21.4 


<.0001 


LEP7*OUTSSUSP7 


-12.35 


3.80 


10.6 


0.0012 


LEP7*TOTABSNC7 


9.26 


2.72 


11.6 


0.0007 


LEP7*TRUANCY7 


-3.15 


1.59 


3.9 


0.0482 


LEP7*computerathome_7 


-0.91 


0.29 


10.2 


0.0014 


LUNCH7*LUNCH8 


1.74 


0.17 


102.2 


<.0001 


LUNCH7*computerathome_7 


0.74 


0.19 


15.2 


<.0001 


LUNCH8 *TRUANC Y7 


-3.28 


1.17 


7.9 


0.0051 


LUNCH8*computerathome_7 


-0.82 


0.17 


22.9 


<.0001 


ParentEd_7*tschool 


1.05 


0.27 


15.2 


<.0001 


computerathome_7 *tschool 


0.64 


0.18 


12.6 


0.0004 


ClubLeader_7 


0.31 


0.16 


3.9 


0.0497 


ConferB ehave_7 


-0.50 


0.14 


11.9 


0.0006 


EdFor30_7 


0.54 


0.23 


5.6 


0.0182 


HeardCommColl_7 


-0.43 


0.15 


7.8 


0.0052 


LUNCH7 


-1.01 


0.19 


29.3 


<.0001 


LibraryUsage_7 


-0.75 


0.24 


9.7 


0.0018 


MathClub_7 


-0.40 


0.11 


13.5 


0.0002 


OUTSSUSP7 


2.47 


0.80 


9.6 


0.0019 


OtherHomework_7 


0.73 


0.20 


13.0 


0.0003 


TalkCollege_7 


-0.34 


0.14 


6.1 


0.0134 


tschool 


-2.68 


0.23 


141.5 


<.0001 



Once the probability of being a transcript nonrespondent was estimated for each student, the students 
were partitioned into one of five groups, based on that probability. Within each of the five groups, the 
weights of the nonrespondents were transferred, proportionally allocated, to the respondents, so that the 
sum of the adjusted weights for the respondents was equal to the sum of the pre-adjusted weights for the 
nonrespondents and respondents combined. At this point, the nonrespondents were given a weight of 
zero. The equation on page B-ll that governed the transfer of weights for seventh-grade student survey 
nonresponse was also applied to these transcript nonrespondents. As with the nonresponse adjustment for 
missing eighth-grade data, weights were adjusted for these data separately for GEAR UP and non-GEAR 
UP students. 
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B.4 



Variance Estimation 



Variances were estimated using a new resampling method. For a general discussion of resampling 
variance estimation, see appendix A of the WesVar 4.0 manual 48 or Wolter. 49 A new method was 
developed for the GEAR UP evaluation because of the small number of matched pairs of GEAR UP and 
non-GEAR UP schools. The original design had 20 pairs, but only 36 schools cooperated at baseline, 
including 17 matched pairs, leaving one GEAR UP and one non-GEAR UP unmatched among 
cooperating schools. These two unmatched schools were paired for puiposes of variance estimation, 
leading to 18 pairs. The new method was designed to maximize the stability of the variance estimates 
given these conditions. 

The procedure involved creating 18 replicate weights for every student. On a given replicate, a pair of 
schools was given a reduced weight, while the remaining 17 pairs got an increased weight. The formula is 

— if r = i for r = 1,...18, and i = 1,...,18 
2 

35 

— otherwise 
34 

where r indexes the replicate weights, i indexes the pairs, j indexes the schools within a pair, and k 
indexes the students within a school. 

All the adjustments for nonresponse and GEAR UP propensity described in other sections of this 
appendix and in appendix E were also applied to the replicate weights. This was done by replicating the 
adjustment factors and then applying the replicated adjustment factors to the replicate weights. For 
example, in the adjustment for student nonresponse in the seventh-grade, the r-th replicated nonresponse 
adjustment factor for students in a nonresponse adjustment cell c was 

w rijk 

f _ ijkGc 

Jrc ~ y % ’ 

2 j °ijk w rijk 
ijkec 

[ 1 if the student is a respondent and 
where 8 iik = { 

J 0 otherwise 

The r-th replicated nonresponse adjusted weight was then 
Wrijk = S ijkfrc W rijk where V k e c • 




4S Westat. WesVar 4.0 User’s Guide. Rockville, Md: Westat, 2000. 

49 K.M. Wolter. Introduction to Variance Estimation. New York: Springer- Verlag, 1985. 
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The set of replicate weights appropriate for a certain analysis was used to estimate the variance on a 
statistic t using the following formula: 

1 7 18 r. 

° r = 1 

where t r is the value of the statistic obtained when the r-th set of replicate weights is used in forming the 
statistic. 

This section closes with some discussion of this variance estimator and two theorems that relate it to 
better known variance estimators. 

Theorem One. For linear statistics restricted to either GEAR UP or non-GEAR UP schools, v(f) is 
identical to the standard variance estimator for a two-stage sample where the first stage is a simple 
random sample with replacement. For variance estimation, this is equivalent to a single stage simple 
random sample with replacement as discussed in section 3 of chapter 6 of volume 2 of Flansen, Flurwitz 
and Madow, 1953. 50 

Proof: 



18 

Let t - ’^ J '^ J 0 ' j ji c y j ji c be some linear function of the questionnaire data on sample students in either the 

i'=l k 

GEAR UP (/=1) or non-GEAR UP schools (j= 2), where is some numeric measurement on the 
student and is some constant that depends only on the sample design such as 1/18 (average school 
total) or 1/n (average student response). 

The replicated version of this statistic is 



18 

= Tj^j w rijk a ijkyijk 
i'=l k 

^ 1 ^ ^ 35 

~Z^~ a ijk yrjk + LtLt-z - <Xijk ytjk 
k Z i*r k 



50 M.H. Hansen, W.N. Hurwitz, and W.G. Madow. Sample Survey Methods and Theory. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1953. 
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and so the estimated variance is 



1 7 18 

=4 ^Z( r r -0 2 



r = 1 

18 f 



I? 18 1 18 J5 18 

= 4 ^ Z Z o 1 a vk >v + X Z tt a nk yak - Z Z 



r=l V * 

18 A 



34 



17 18 1 1 18 

= 4 ^ Z -Zo a »^ + TrZZ«. 



i=i * 
\ 2 



r=l V Jt 
18 / 



34 

18 



ijkyijk 



i*r k J 

V 1 



Yj 18 1 18 

— 1 g S ~ S ^ijk y rjk 1 n ^ ^ ^ 'ijk 



r = 1 V * 

18 /” 



17 



ter A: 
18 



17 18 1 18 1 

_ I o Z Z a ‘Jk y rjk + , 7 Z Z a ijk y ijk . _ a ijk Z T r i k 

10 r=l V k 11 i=l k 1 ' t 

- 17 vf_ 18 v • 18 1 vv , v 

i ^ ' ‘ j rj L a .j k y,k | rj j ^ c . / . ^j// i I//’ 



r=l V 
18 /" 



io I* i 18 

= Yyfil Z^-V-^IZ«: 



v * 



18' 



ijkyijk 



(1) 



Note that for = 1/18. this simplifies to the standard formula for the variance estimator for a mean 
across schools: 



v(0 



18 f 



: (!8)(l7)S[? y# 



18 



18 

ZZ ytjk 



i = 1 k 



\2 



Theorem Two. For linear statistics comparing GEAR UP or non-GEAR UP schools, v(t) is identical to 
the standard variance estimator on a simple random sample with replacement of the difference between 
two variables. 



Proof: 



18 18 

Let t = Zq'/i Z 37 I k ~ Z a /2 Z A 2/1 ^c some lineal- function of differences between GEAR UP and non- 
i=l k i= 1 k 

GEAR UP schools. Let Zj = Z yak ~ a i2 Z Vnk ■ Using the same arguments as in the proof of 

k k 



Theorem one, we have that 



m 



18 

17 



18 ( 

Z a 



r=lV 



18 3 



1 

-Z 

18 7I ; 



( 2 ) 



Although the original pairing was not directly used in the primary inferential procedures about the 
outcomes for GEAR UP (see appendix E), the pairing was part of the variance estimation for some 
estimated GEAR UP associations. More specifically, it was used in estimating variances for the estimated 
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adjusted differences that were prepared using counterfactional projection (CFP) weights. The pairing was 
not used, however, in the variances for the estimates produced by hierarchical linear modeling (FILM). 

Use of the pairing in the variances for estimates based on CFP weights most likely decreased the 
estimated variances relative to what would have been obtained had the original pairing been ignored. This 
was an appropriate reduction because the original pairing was effective in reducing preexisting 
differences between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students. 

For estimates based on FILM, the variances estimated by SAS were accepted. 
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Appendix C 



Index Construction 



The goal of the U.S. Department of Education’s Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for 
Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP) program is to significantly increase the number of low-income 
students who seek to enter and succeed in postsecondary education. The National Evaluation of GEAR 
UP seeks to assess the impact that GEAR UP has on postsecondary education preparation for students 
who receive program services. Figure C-l is a representation of the conceptual framework for GEAR UP 
driving the analysis. Within a context of targeted students, families, schools and communities (Column 
no. 1), GEAR UP projects provide an array of services (Column no. 2). These treatments are expected to 
be derived from research-based best practices. The treatments are intended to result in interim outcomes 
(Column no. 3) that are logically associated with the desired longer term outcomes of the program 
(Column no. 4). The current analysis can only assess the interim outcomes because of the period of 
performance for this evaluation. 

Based on the conceptual framework, we looked for effects among the following groups of potential 
interim outcome variables: 51 

■ Parents’ expectations for their children, 

■ Parents’ knowledge about postsecondary education, 

■ Parents’ involvement in their children’s education, 

■ Students’ expectations about postsecondary education, 

■ Students’ knowledge about postsecondary education, 

■ Students’ course-taking behavior, 

■ Students’ academic achievement, and 

■ Students’ attitudes and activities. 

To sharpen hypotheses before examining the data, outcome indexes were formed. Outcome indexes are 
typically done to avoid statistical problems associated with running multiple tests on the same concepts. 
Indexes also increase the statistical power and the ability to discern broad but subtle effects on complex 
concepts or constructs. A disadvantage to using indexes is that the index values themselves have no 
intrinsic meaning because they combine multiple questions. 



51 The scope of this analysis does not encompass all of the interim outcome measures displayed in figure C-l. The contents of 
boxes 3a. and 3b. are evaluated, while the contents of boxes 3c. and 3d. are only described. 
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Figure C-l. Conceptual framework of the impact of GEAR UP 

1. CONTEXT 2. SERVICES 3. INTERIM 4. LONG-TERM 

OUTCOMES OUTCOMES 




Source: Westat analysis of HEA 1988 Amendments, 2007. 
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We built one or more composite indexes for each group based on items from the student and parent 
surveys. We also built composite indexes across the groups, including an overarching index called the 
College Orientation Index, meant to encompass all of the analytic domains. We built these indexes for 
two primary reasons. The first was to sharpen hypotheses, as in clinical trials research, and thereby reduce 
multiple-comparison problems. If a large group of items is analyzed without any grouping, it is well 
known that many false positive results will emerge, which then lead to a more inductive research style in 
which the analyst tries to distinguish patterns in the results. We wanted a more deductive approach where 
we would formulate a very sharp hypothesis and give a high profile to test results for it. The second 
reason for forming the indexes was to increase the power to detect effects along the expected lines. 
Because the indexes are more difficult to interpret than individual questionnaire items, we also analyzed 
the items separately, but we used greater caution in interpreting individual items if the index covering the 
item was not significant. 

The process for building the interim outcome indexes involved intuition, analysis of correlation structure, 
group discussion and outside review by experts on the Technical Working Group. All of this work was 
done using seventh-grade data before examining any eighth-grade data. No strict psychometric test was 
used to establish the reliability of each index. Instead, correlation matrices and Cronbach alpha 
coefficients were calculated for groups of items that were intended to measure the same analytic domain. 
Items that correlated poorly with others were sometimes dropped from the intended index and then either 
shifted to another index or dropped as an interim outcome altogether. Sometimes items that were not 
intended to measure the same analytic domain turned out to be very highly correlated with each other and 
were subsequently grouped together in the same index. Some groups had Cronbach alpha coefficients 
below the range (0.7 to 0.8) that is sometimes considered ideal in batteries of psychometric test items. 
This criterion range, while useful in guiding the design of tests and questionnaires, should not be seen as 
an absolute requirement for useful grouping of items. Even if the items in a group do measure slightly 
different latent variables or factors, the grouping still serves the dual purposes of reducing problems with 
multiple comparisons and increasing statistical power to find effects. On the other hand, it is true that 
those indexes with low Cronbach alpha coefficients are more difficult to interpret. 

For the most part, once items had been grouped together, the index for the group was constructed by 
standardizing each variable (to have mean zero and standard deviation one) and then simply summing the 
standardized variables together. However, in some cases it was necessary to first recode the response 
categories. Because not ah questions were originally coded in the same direction, some were recoded to 
make response values align with desired outcomes. For example, Student Question 3 “How important do 
you think it is to work hard in school?” has four possible responses, ranging from “very important” 
(originally coded as “1”) to “not important at all” (originally coded as “4”). When entered into the index, 
this code order was reversed, so that “very important” would be “4” and “not important at ah” would be a 
“1.” With such reordering of codes, all responses in the College Orientation Index that indicate a higher 
likelihood of attending college have higher code values than those responses that suggest that future 
college attendance is less likely. 

In addition, answers of “don’t know” were usually treated as missing values and imputed, but they were 
sometimes treated as informative and placed in the scale based on group intuition. Details are provided 
below on each variable. 
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C.l Creation of College Orientation Index 

A summative interim outcome measure of the National Evaluation of GEAR UP is the College 
Orientation Index. This index comprises data from the evaluation’s student and parent surveys. As 
discussed above, it was created using only seventh-grade, self-reported questionnaire data thought to be 
predictive of future enrollment in postsecondary education. The index was developed before examining 
eighth-grade data as a single indicator of the impact of GEAR UP. The index was partially validated using 
another data set as documented in appendix D. 

The College Orientation Index does not include all of the information collected during the evaluation. 
Only eighth-grade transcript information was processed. As a result, the index excludes information such 
as course enrollment, GPA and performance on standardized test scores because there was no way to 
empirically correlate pre-intervention transcript information with other elements of the index and 
therefore no method to combine transcript information with questionnaire information. Analyses of the 
transcript data are, therefore, presented separately. 

A reason the College Orientation Index should not be viewed as the single criterion for the success of 
GEAR UP is that the relative weighting of its different components was arbitrary. It could be that some 
components have higher predictive power than others and would, therefore, require weighting more 
heavily in a single criterion index than others, but this was impossible to determine with the available 
data. Thus, while importance was attached to the estimated impact of GEAR UP on the College 
Orientation Index, it was not treated as the sole indicator of program success or failure. 

The College Orientation Index is a collection of the following six subindexes: 

■ Academic measures the student’ s view of his or her current performance in school, 

■ Performance measures the parent’s view of the student’s performance, 

■ ExpectPSE measures the student’ s postsecondary aspirations, 

■ Pexpect measures the parent’s postsecondary aspirations for the child, 

■ StdParTalk measures the tudent’s report of parent-child discussions, and 

■ ReadingHours measures how much time the student spent reading for pleasure. 

Twenty-two variables make up the six College Orientation subindexes, and the resulting Cronbach alpha 
is 0.80. The variables that make up these subindexes were standardized so that they had a mean of 0 and a 
standard deviation of 1. Standardizing the inputs of the College Orientation Index ensured that the 
resulting index would have an easily understood range. 

Below is a description of each of the six subindexes that make up the College Orientation Index and an 
explanation of how the variables that make up the subindexes were altered. All valuables were 
standardized before building the index. Cases with partial data were excluded from the correlation 
analysis used to decide how to group the items and how to standardize the variables, but they were 
subsequently included in the analysis by means of imputing missing items. 
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Academic Subindex 



This subindex consists of questions from the student survey and measures the student’s view of his or her 
current performance in school (see exhibit C-l). The Cronbach alpha is 0.57 and consists of responses to 
questions on the following topics: 

■ How hard the student works in school, 

■ How good a student he or she is, 

■ How important he or she thinks it is to work hard, 

■ What kind of grades the student gets, 

■ How often he or she is absent, and 

■ How often he or she skips class. 

Exhibit C-l. Example of Academic subindex 



Student Question 1: 

Compared with other students, how hard do you think you work in 


school? 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Much harder 


1 


5 


■ Harder 


2 


4 


■ About the same 


3 


3 


■ Not as hard 


4 


2 


■ Much less hard 


5 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. 



Student Question 2: 



How good a student do you think you are? 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Excellent 


1 


4 


■ Good 


2 


3 


■ Fair 


3 


2 


■ Poor 


4 


1 


The code values for this variable were 
higher values. 


reversed so more 


desirable responses have 
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Exhibit C-l. Example of Academic subindex (continued) 



Student Question 3: 

How important do you think it is 


to work hard in school? 




(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Very Important 


1 


4 


■ Important 


2 


3 


■ Not too important 


3 


2 


■ Not important at all 


4 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. 



Student Question 17: 

Thinking about the last school year, how would you describe your grades? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Mostly As 


1 


7 


■ 


As and Bs 


2 


6 


■ 


Mostly Bs 


3 


5 


■ 


Bs and Cs 


4 


4 


■ 


Mostly Cs 


5 


3 


■ 


Cs and Ds 


6 


2 


■ 


Mostly Ds or below 


7 


1 




The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 




higher values. 






Student Question 31: 






During the past month, how many days 


were you absent from school? 




(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


None 


1 


5 


■ 


1 or 2 


2 


4 


■ 


3 or 4 


3 


3 


■ 


5 or more 


4 


2 


■ 


Don’t remember 


5 


1 



The code values for this valuable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. 
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Exhibit C-l. Example of Academic subindex (continued) 



Student Question 33: 

During the past month, how many classes did you skip or cut? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ None 


1 


4 


■ 1 or 2 


2 


3 


■ 3 or 4 


3 


2 


■ 5 or more 


4 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. 



Performance Subindex 

This subindex consists of parent interview questions that measure the parent’s view of the student’s 
performance (see Exhibit C-2). The alpha is 0.7 1 and is highly correlated with the Academic subindex. It 
is made up of responses to questions on the following: 

■ Student’s understanding of homework, 

■ Grades, and 

■ Student’ s view of the importance of hard work. 



Exhibit C-2. Example of Performance subindex 



Parent Question 6: 

Does (he/she) seem to understand (his/her) homework? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Always 


1 


3 


■ Sometimes 


2 


2 


■ Rarely 


3 


1 


■ Never 


4 


0 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. 
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Exhibit C-2. Example of Performance subindex (continued) 



Parent Questions 16 and 17: 

Overall , what type of student is [child]? (Question 16) 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Excellent 


1 


3 


■ Good 


2 


2 


■ Fair 


3 


1 


■ Poor 


4 


0 



Since the beginning of the school year, do you think [child] has done excellent, good, 
fair, or poor in the following areas? (Question 17) 

(Response categories) 

■ English 

■ Science 

■ Math 

■ History or Social Studies 

■ A11 other subjects 

Overall, what type of student is [child]? (Question 16) 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Excellent 


1 


3 


■ Good 


2 


2 


■ Fair 


3 


1 


■ Poor 


4 


0 



The code value for Parent Question 16 and the five values for Parent Question 17 
were first reversed so more desirable responses have higher values. Then, they were 
averaged, to provide a parent’s overall assessment of his or her child’s academic 
performance. The value of this question only entered the index if the student’s parent 
indicated that the child had homework and provided a response to questions about 
where the child does homework and whether the child understands that homework. 



Parent Question 20: 



How important does [child] think it is 


to work hard in school? 




(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Very important 


1 


3 


■ Important 


2 


2 


■ Not too important 


3 


1 


■ Not important at ah 


4 


0 


The code values for this variable 


were reversed so more 


desirable responses 



higher values. 
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ExpectPSE Subindex 



This subindex is made up of items from the student survey and measures the student’s postsecondary 
aspirations and has a Cronbach alpha of 0.68 (see exhibit C-3). It includes responses to questions on the 
following: 

■ Whether or not the student had heard of 4-year colleges, 

■ Number of people the student reported talking to about his or her postsecondary 
education, 

■ Whether the student thought people who attended college had higher salaries than 
those who did not, 

■ How likely it is that the student will go to college, 

■ How important the student thought it is to go to college, 

■ How far the student thought he or she would go in his or her education, and 

■ What sort of education the student thought is required for the job he or she wants to 
have at age 30. 



Exhibit C-3. Example of ExpertPSE subindex 



Student Question 36b: 

Have you heard of the following types of schools: 4-year college or university? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Yes 


1 


1 


■ 


No 


2 


0 




The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes’ 


’ responses. 


Student Question 37: 






Who do you talk to about continuing your education after high school ( Check all that 


apply) 

(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Parent(s) or guardian 


1 


1 


■ 


Brother(s) or sister(s) 


2 


1 


■ 


Guidance counselor 


3 


1 


■ 


Teacher(s) 


4 


1 


■ 


Principal or assistant principal 


5 


1 


■ 


Religious leader (minister, priest, 


6 


1 




rabbi, etc.) 




1 


■ 


Friend(s) 


7 


1 


■ 


Someone else (who?) 


8 


1 


■ 


No one 


9 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. Then 
the number of “Yes” responses for the nine options was summed. 
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Exhibit C-3. Example of ExpertPSE subindex (continued) 



Student Question 38: 

In general, do you think a person who finishes college makes more money in a year than 
a person who does not finish college ? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Definitely 


1 


4 


■ Probably 


2 


3 


■ I doubt it 


3 


2 


■ Definitely not 


4 


1 


■ Don’t know 


8 


2.5 



The code values for this variable were reordered so more desirable responses have 
higher values. “Don’t know” was placed in the middle of the ordered responses 
because, in this case, it does not necessarily reflect either a positive or negative 
outcome. 



Student Question 40: 

How likely are you to go to college? 

(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ I will definitely go to college 


1 


36 


■ Probably 


2 


25 


■ May 


3 


16 


■ Probably not 


4 


9 


■ Definitely not 


5 


4 


■ Not decided 


6 


6.25 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values, and then they were squared. Squaring increases the distance between 
values for the different possible responses for this question, giving more weight to 
“positive” responses. “Not decided” was considered to be better than “Definitely 
not,” but not as positive as “Probably not.” 



Student Question 41: 

How important is it for you to go to college? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Very important 


1 


16 


■ Somewhat important 


2 


9 


■ Not very important 


3 


4 


■ Not important at all 


4 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. Then, the reversed values were squared, increasing the distance 
between values for the different possible responses and giving more weight to more 
desired responses. 
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Exhibit C-3. Example of ExpertPSE subindex (continued) 



Student Question 42: 

How far in school do you think you will get after high school? 

(Response options) (Survey code) (Index code) 

■ A certificate from a vocational, trade, 
or business school (less than a 2-year 
program) 

■ A 2-year degree from a community 
college or an Associates degree 

■ A 4-5 year degree from a college or 
university or a Bachelor’s degree 

■ A graduate or professional degree 
such as an MA, Ph.D., JD, or MD 

■ I’m not going to school after high 
school 

■ I don’t know 

The code values for this variable were reordered so more desirable responses have 
higher values. “Don’t know” was placed near the middle of the ordered responses 
because, in this case, it was determined to reflect neither a positive nor negative 
outcome. 

Student Question 46: 

How much education do you think you’ll need to get that kind of job when you are 30 

years old? [This question references a list of 19 jobs from Student Question 43.] 

(Response options) (Survey code) (Index code) 

■ Less than high school 

■ High School 

■ A certificate from a vocational, trade, 
or business school (less than a 2-year 
program) 

■ A 2-year degree from a community 
college or an Associates degree 

■ A 4-5 year degree from a college or 
university or a Bachelor’s degree 

■ A graduate or professional degree 
such as an MA, Ph.D., JD, or MD 

■ Not planning to work 

■ Don’t know 

The code values for this variable were reordered so more desirable responses have 
higher values. “Don’t know” was placed near the middle of the ordered responses 
because it was determined to reflect neither a positive nor negative outcome. 
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Pexpect Subindex 



This subindex consists of questions from the parent interview and measures the parent’s postsecondary 
aspirations for the child (see exhibit C-4). The Cronbach alpha is 0.58 and correlates well with 
ExpectPSE, with a correlation coefficient of p = 0.36. The subindex is based on responses to questions on 
the following: 

o Discussions about college with the child, 
o Student’s expected ultimate degree, 

o Whether the parent saw the child attending a college away from home, and 
o The affordability of college, as reported by the parent. 



Exhibit C-4. Example of Pexpect subindex 



Parent Question 2 1 : 

Since the beginning of the school year, have you talked to him/her about attending 



college? 

(Response options) 

■ Yes 

■ No 


(Survey code) 

1 

2 


(Index code) 

1 

0 


The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes’ 


’ responses. 


Parent Question 23: 

How far in school do you think [child] will get? 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ A certificate from a vocational, trade, 


1 


1 


or business school 


■ Associates degree 


2 


2 


■ Bachelor’s degree 


3 


3 


■ Graduate or professional degree 


4 


4 



The code values for this valuable were not changed, but they were counted as a 
component in this index only if the parent had indicated a belief that the student 
would continue education after high school. 
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Exhibit C-4. Example of Pexpect subindex (continued) 



Parent Question 24: 



Do you think [child] will attend a college 
to where you live now? 


or other school after high school that is close 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


2 


■ Don’t know 


8 


0 



The code values for this variable were not changed, but they were counted as a 
component in this index only if the parent had indicated a belief that the student 
would continue education after high school. 



Parent Question 28: 



Do you think [child] will be able to afford to attend a 4-year state college or university 
after high school? 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Definitely 


1 


2 


■ Probably 


2 


1 


■ Not sure 


3 


0 


■ I doubt it 


4 


-1 


■ Definitely not 


5 


-2 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. They were also centered around 0, to give more desirable responses 
positive values and less desirable responses negative values. 



StdParTalk Subindex 

This subindex is made up of student survey items and measures the student’s report of parent-child 
discussions on various topics (see exhibit C-5). The Cronbach alpha is 0.78. It contains responses to 
questions on the following: 

o School activities and events; 

o New knowledge from class; 

o Grades; 

o Community, national and world events; and 
o Things that were bothering the students. 
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Exhibit C-5. Example of StdParTalk subindex 



Student Question 48: 

In the past month , how often did you talk about the following with either or both of your 
parents or guardians? 

(Response categories) 

■ School activities or events of 
particular interest to you 

■ Things you’ve studied in class 

■ Your grades 

■ Community, national, and world 
events 

■ Things that were bothering you 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Frequently 


1 


3 


■ A few times 


2 


2 


■ Never 


3 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. The code values for each of the five response categories were summed 
to obtain a single value for these questions. The value of this question entered the 
index only if the student reported having either a mother, a father or a guardian at 
home. 



Reading Hours Subindex 

This subindex is made up of a question from the student survey and measures how much time the student 
spent reading for pleasure. Because it is only made up of one question, a Cronbach alpha is not 
applicable. 

Exhibit C-6. Reading Hours subindex 



Student Question 8: 

How many hours each week do you spend reading that is not part of your homework? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ None 


1 


1 


■ 1 hour or less a week 


2 


2 


■ Between 2 and 3 hours a week 


3 


3 


■ Between 4 and 5 hours a week 


4 


4 


■ Between 6 and 7 hours a week 


5 


5 


■ 8 or more hours a week 


6 


6 



The code values for this variable were not changed. 
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C.2 



Creation of Other Indexes 



Below is a description of several other interim outcome measures not included in the College Orientation 
Index and the interview items that make up each index. 



Parlnvolve Index 



This index was designed to measure the level of parent involvement in their child’s education (see 
exhibit C-7). This index has an alpha of 0.59 and includes items on the frequency and content of 

o Parent-teacher conferences, 

o Parental attendance at school events, 52 and 

o Steps taken to find out about college requirements. 



Exhibit C-7. Example of Parlnvolve index 



Parent Question 25: 

Since the beginning of the school year, have you received any written information about 
the types of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for 



college? 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 



Parent Question 26: 

Since the beginning of the school year, have you attended any meetings that discussed 
the types of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for 



college? 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 



52 Some of these school events are assumed to be GEAR UP events, but survey questions did not ask separately about GEAR UP 
and non-GEAR UP events. (Parents of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students were asked the same questions.) 
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Exhibit C-7. Example of Parlnvolve index (continued) 



Parent Question 27 : 

Given that [CHILD] is in the 7 th grade, do you feel you have... 




(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Enough information about college 
entrance requirements 


1 


1 


■ Some information but not enough 
about college entrance requirements 


2 


0 


■ No information about college 
entrance requirements 


3 


-1 



The code values for this variable were reversed and centered around 0. These 
changes allowed more desirable responses to have positive values and less desirable 
responses to have negative values. 



Parent Question 29: 

Have you attended any workshops for parents that provided you with information about 



financial assistance for your child to attend college? 

(Response options) (Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 



Parent Question 9: 



Since the beginning of the school year, how many meetings have you had with 
[CHILD’S] teachers? Would you say... 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ One 


1 


1 


■ A few 


2 


2 


■ Several, or 


3 


3 


■ I regularly meet with my child’s 
teacher(s) 


4 


4 



The code values for this variable were not changed. 
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Exhibit C-7. Example of Parlnvolve index (continued) 



Parent Question 14: 

Since the beginning of the school year, have you participated in any of the following 
school activities? 

(Response categories) 

■ Back-to-school-night 

■ PTA meetings 

■ A school event, such as a play or 
sports event 

■ Attended a field trip, such as a 
museum or zoo 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 


■ Don’t Know 


8 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses for 
each of the four response categories. 



Sdiligent Index 

This index measures how diligent the parent feels the student is about his or her schoolwork. It was 
created from parental reports on the frequency and duration of the child’s homework and has an alpha of 
0.64 (see exhibit C-8). 

Exhibit C-8. Example of Sdiligent index 



Parent Question 4: 

How often does (he/she) do homework at a place other than home... 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Less than once a week 


1 


0.5 


■ 1 to 2 times a week 


2 


1.5 


■ 3 to 4 times a week 


3 


3.5 


■ 5 or more times a week, or 


4 


6 


■ Only does it at home 


5 


0 



The code values for this variable were set to a wider scale. The value of this question 
entered the index only if the parent reported that the student received homework. 
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Exhibit C-8. Example of Sdiligent index (continued) 



Parent Question 2a: 

How often does (he/she) do homework at home? Is it... 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Less than once a week 


1 


0.5 


■ 1 to 2 times a week 


2 


1.5 


■ 3 to 4 times a week 


3 


3.5 


■ 5 or more times a week 


4 


6 


The code values for this variable were set to a wider scale. The value of this question 
entered the index only if the parent reported that the student received homework but 


completed it somewhere other than at home 


or in an after-school program. 


Parent Question 5: 






Including at home, in school, during after-school programs, or 


any other place that 


[CHILD] does ( his/her ) homework, how much time does [CHILD] spend doing 


homework per week on average? Would you say... 




(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ None 


1 


1 


■ Less than 2 hours 


2 


2 


■ 2-3 hours 


3 


3 


■ 4-6 hours 


4 


4 


■ over 6 hours 


5 


5 


The code values for this variable were not changed. 



NegJunkHours Index 

This index measures a student’s use of after-school time. It was created from items that measured how 
much time students spent watching television as well as playing video games (see exhibit C-9). The index 
was reverse coded to allow high values to indicate that the student spent little time in those activities. The 
index alpha is 0.53. 
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Exhibit C-9. Example of NegJunkHours index 



Student Question 10: 

Not including weekends, how many hours a day do you USUALLY watch TV? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Do not watch TV 


1 


6 


■ 


1 hour or less a day 


2 


5 


■ 


Between 2 and 3 hours a day 


3 


4 


■ 


Between 3 and 4 hours a day 


4 


3 


■ 


Between 4 and 5 hours a day 


5 


2 


■ 


5 or more hours a day 


6 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. Missing values were counted the same as a response of “Do not watch 
TV.” 



Student Question 11: 

Not including weekends, how many hours a day do you USUALLY play video games? 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Do not play video games 


1 


6 


■ 1 hour or less a day 


2 


5 


■ Between 2 and 3 hours a day 


3 


4 


■ Between 3 and 4 hours a day 


4 


3 


■ Between 4 and 5 hours a day 


5 


2 


■ 5 or more hours a day 


6 


1 


The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 


higher values. Missing values were counted the same as a response of “Do not play 



video games.” 



HomeworkHours Index 

This index measures how long students spent on homework and was based on the student’s report of time 
spent doing homework, by subject (see exhibit C-10). The index alpha is 0.80, which is fairly high. The 
high alpha is most likely because of the format of the questions that make up the index. The questions are 
in a series and all have a similar format, which often leads to more consistent responses and therefore a 
higher alpha. The analysts tried to combine this index with Sdiligent, but got an alpha of only 0.44. 
Interestingly, the correlation between parental and student reports of homework hours is only 0.08. 
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Exhibit C-10. Example of HomeworkHours index 



Student Question 4: 

About how much time do you spend on homework each WEEK? Include the time you 
spend both in and out of school. 

(Response categories) 

■ Math 

■ English/Language Arts 

■ Science 

■ All other subjects combined 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ None 


1 


0 


■ Less than 1 hour 


2 


0.5 


■ Between 1 and 3 hours 


3 


2 


■ Between 4 and 6 hours 


4 


5 


■ 7 hours or more 


5 


10 



The code values for this variable were altered so that increasingly desirable responses 
have much more weight than less desirable responses. The code values for each of 
the four response categories were summed to obtain the final value for this question. 



ECBusy Index 

This index measures a student’s extracurricular activities (see exhibit C-ll). It has an alpha of 0.70 and 
uses items that indicate “active” extracurricular activities, including 

o Student leadership; 

o Number of school-based exttacurricular activities and hours spent on them; 

o Frequency of participation in other activities other than television, video games, 
reading or homework; 

o Parent attendance at school events; and 

o Out-of-school activities. 
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Exhibit C-ll. Example of ECBusy index 



Student Question 13: 

Were you an officer or leader in any of the activities listed[below]? 

(Response categories) 

■ A team sport such as soccer, 
basketball, baseball, football, field 
hockey, etc. 

■ An individual sport such as cross- 
country, gymnastics, golf, swimming, 
tennis, track, wrestling, etc. 

■ Band, orchestra, chorus, choir, or 
other music group 

■ Drama club, school play or musical 

■ Student government 

■ Cheerleading, pom squad, drill team, 
dance team 

■ School yearbook, newspaper, or 
literary magazine 

■ Academic clubs, such as Art, 

Computer, Math, Engineering, 

Science, Debate/Forensics, Foreign 
languages, Philosophy 

■ Hobby clubs, such as photography 
and chess 

■ Future Teachers of America, Future 
Homemakers of American, or other 
vocational education or professional 
clubs 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


3 


■ No 


2 


2 


■ Did not participate in any clubs 


3 


1 



Code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have higher 
values. 
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Exhibit C-ll. Example of ECBusy index (continued) 



Student Question 14: 


Most weeks, how much time do you spend on 


all activities (such as, sports, clubs, or 


other activities) at your school? 


(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ None 


1 


1 


■ Fess than 1 hour a week 


2 


2 


■ 1 to 4 hours a week 


3 


3 


■ 5 to 9 hours a week 


4 


4 


■ 10 hours or more a week 


5 


5 



The code values for this variable were not changed. 



Student Question 12 

Have you been in any of the following school activities this school year ? 

(Response categories) 

■ A team sport such as soccer, basketball, 
baseball, football, field hockey, etc. 

■ An individual sport such as cross-country, 
gymnastics, golf, swimming, tennis, back, 
wrestling, etc. 

■ Band, orchestra, chorus, choir, or other music 
group 

■ Drama club, school play or musical 

■ Student government 

■ Cheerleading, pom squad, drill team, dance 
team 

■ School yearbook, newspaper, or literary 
magazine 

■ Academic clubs, such as Art, Computer, 

Math, Engineering, Science, 

Debate/Forensics, Foreign languages, 

Philosophy 

■ Hobby clubs, such as photography and chess 

■ Future Teachers of America, Future 
Homemakers of American, or other 

vocational education or professional clubs 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 


■ School does not have 


3 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only the number of “Yes” 
responses among the 10 response categories. 
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Exhibit C-ll. Example of ECBusy index (continued) 



Student Question 15: 

How often do you spend time on the following activities outside of school? 

(Response categories) 

■ Using a personal computer, not 
including school-related work 

■ Participating in religious activities 

■ Doing volunteer or community 
service beyond any requirements for 
graduation 

■ Doing things with your friends 

■ Doing things with your mother, 
father, or guardian(s) 



■ Doing things with other adults 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Never or almost never 


1 


1 


■ 


Once or twice a month 


2 


2 


■ 


Once or twice a week 


3 


3 


■ 


Every day or almost every day 


4 


4 




The code values for this variable were 


not changed. The values for each of the six 




response categories were summed to obtain the final value for this question. 


Student Questions 49 and 50: 








Does your mother or female guardian attend school activities or events? 




(Question 49) 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Yes, often 


1 


3 


■ 


Yes, sometimes 


2 


2 


■ 


No, never 


3 


1 


■ 


I don’t have a mother or female 
guardian 


4 


1 




Does your father or male guardian attend school activities or events? 




(Question 50) 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ 


Yes, often 


1 


3 


■ 


Yes, sometimes 


2 


2 


■ 


No, never 


3 


1 


■ 


I don’t have a father or male guardian 


4 


1 



The code values for this variable were reversed so more desirable responses have 
higher values. In addition, for the index to register the index code noted above, only 
one of the survey questions needed to meet the criteria. For example, if the original 
item value for either Question 49 or Question 50 was 1, the index code was set to 3. 
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Exhibit C-ll. Example of ECBusy index (continued) 



Student Question 16: 

Do you spend time doing any of the following activities? 

(Response categories) 

■ Working on hobbies, aits, or crafts on 
your own 

■ Taking classes (music, art, language, 
dance) that are not a t your school 

■ Participating in sports or taking sports 
lessons that are not at your school 

■ Attending plays or other 

performances at a theater 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only the number of “Yes” 
responses among the four response categories. Missing responses were counted the 
same as a response of “Yes.” 



KnowPSE Index 

This index measures the student’s knowledge of postsecondary education (see exhibit C-12). It has an 
alpha of 0.59 and includes responses to questions on the following: 

o To whom the student has spoken about the classes needed to graduate from high 
school and get into college, 

o Whether the student has talked with any adults at home about classes necessary to get 
into college, 

o Student’ s familiarity with different types of postsecondary education, 

o With whom the student speaks about continuing education after high school, and 

o Whether the student feels people with college degrees earn a higher salary than those 
without college degrees. 
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Exhibit C-12. Example of KnowPSE index 



Student Question 34: 

Have you talked with your school counselor or someone else at your school about the 
classes you need [below] 

(Response categories) 

■ to graduate high school 

■ to get into college 

(Response options) (Survey code) (Index code) 

■ Yes 1 1 

■ No 2 0 

The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 



Student Question 35: 

Since the beginning of the school year, have you talked with any adults in your house 



about the classes you need to take to get into college? 
(Response options) (Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 



Student Question 36: 

Have you heard of the following types of schools [below]: 

(Response categories) 

■ 2-year or community college 

■ 4-year college or university 

■ Vocational, trade, or business school 



(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Yes 


1 


1 


■ No 


2 


0 



The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes” responses. 
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Exhibit C-12. Example of KnowPSE index (continued) 



Student Question 37: 

Who do you talk to about continuing your education after high school ( Check all that 



apply) 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Parent(s) or guardian 


1 


1 


■ Brother(s) or sister(s) 


2 


1 


■ Guidance counselor 


3 


1 


■ Teacher(s) 


4 


1 


■ Principal or assistant principal 


5 


1 


■ Religious leader (minister, priest, 


6 


1 


rabbi, etc.) 




1 


■ Friend(s) 


7 


1 


■ Someone else (who?) 


8 


1 


■ No one 


9 


0 


The code values for this variable were changed to count only “Yes 


>” responses. Then 


the number of “Yes” responses for the nine options was summed. 




Student Question 38: 






In general, do you think a person who finishes college makes more money in a year than 


a person who does not finish college ? 






(Response options) 


(Survey code) 


(Index code) 


■ Definitely 


1 


4 


■ Probably 


2 


3 


■ I doubt it 


3 


2 


■ Definitely not 


4 


1 


■ Don’t know 


8 


2.5 



The code values for this variable were reordered so more desirable responses have 
higher values. “Don’t know” was placed in the middle of the ordered responses 
because, in this case, it does not necessarily reflect either a positive or negative 
outcome. 
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Appendix D 



Index Validation Using the National Longitudinal Study (NELS:88) 



Because it will be several years before the students participating in this evaluation are old enough to 
enroll in college, interim measures are the only indicators of the Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness 
for Undergraduate Programs’ (GEAR UP’s) effect on students’ college-going rates that are available. The 
analysis in this appendix is a test of the validity of the predictive power of the College Orientation Index 
(described in appendix C) in estimating a student’s likelihood of going to college. 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS:88) database was used for this test of the 
predictive capabilities of the College Orientation Index. NELS:88 is a longitudinal survey that stalled in 
1988 with a nationally representative sample of about 12,000 eighth-graders. The NELS:88 study 
conducted follow-ups with these students and their families and schools in 1990, 1992, 1994 and 2000. 
NELS:88 asked questions about school, parents’ roles in education and students’ education and 
occupational aspirations. Most important, while NELS:88 mi rrors some of the aspects of the GEAR UP 
student and parent surveys, it has the advantage of having followed students beyond middle school and 
high school and asked questions about students’ actual college attendance. This makes it possible to 
compare students’ answers with specific NELS:88 questions in eighth grade to the later outcome of 
whether the student actually attended college. 



D.l Creating a NELS:88 College Orientation Scale 

To validate the GEAR UP College Orientation Index, a College Orientation Index outcome was created 
based on similar questions from NELS:88. While the GEAR UP College Orientation Index consists of 22 
questions from the GEAR UP student and parent surveys, the NELS:88 College Orientation Index 
outcome scale comprises 12 questions from the NELS:88 student and parent surveys that closely mirror 
questions on the GEAR UP College Orientation Index. There were no matches in NELS:88 for 10 
questions on the GEAR UP College Orientation Index, so these components were not included in the 
NELS:88 College Orientation Index. (Exhibit D-l provides a complete list of the questions and the 
response categories that make up both College Orientation Indexes.) 

The coding for many of the questions in the GEAR UP College Orientation Index was changed so that 
responses that suggest a greater likelihood of attending college had higher values than those that were 
consistent with a lesser likelihood of attending college. In most cases, this meant simply reversing the 
coding but not changing the magnitude of the responses. 

In developing the NELS:88 College Orientation Index, similar changes were made to the coding for 
several of the NELS:88 questions. These changes preserved the magnitude and direction captured in the 
GEAR UP College Orientation Index scale. 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes 



College Orientation 
Index variables 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


Imp Work 


Student Question 3: 


Student Question 59h: 




How important do you think it is to work 


How much do you agree with each of the 




hard in school ? 


following statements about your school 




■ Very important 


and teachers ? 




■ Important 


■ When 1 work hard on my schoolwork. 




■ Not too important 


my teachers praise my efforts. 




■ Not important at all 


Strongly agree 
Agree 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 


ReadingHours 


Student Question 8: 


Student Question 80: 




How many hours each week do you spend 


How much additional reading do you do 




reading that is not part of your 


on your own outside school — not in 




homework? 


connection with schoolwork? (Do not 




■ None 


count any reading done for any school 




■ 1 hour or less a week 


purpose.) 




■ Between 2 and 3 hours a week 


■ None 




■ Between 4 and 5 hours a week 


■ 1 hour or less a week 




■ Between 6 and 7 hours a week 


■ 2 hours 




■ 8 or more hours a week 


■ 3 hours 



4-5 hours 

6 hours or more a week 



Grades 


Student Question 17: 


Student Question 81: 




Thinking about the last school year, how 


For each of the school subjects listed 




would you describe your grades? 


below ( English , Math, Science, and Social 




■ Mostly As 


Studies), mark the statement that best 




■ As and Bs 


describes your grades from sixth grade up 




■ Mostly Bs 


till now. 




■ Bs and Cs 


■ Mostly As 




■ Mostly Cs 


■ Mostly Bs 




■ Cs and Ds 


■ Mostly Cs 




■ Mostly Ds or below 


■ Mostly Ds 

■ Mostly below Ds 

■ Doesn't apply to me - my classes are 

not graded 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 


Index variables 


possible response categories and values 


possible response categories and values 




where pertinent 


where pertinent 


AbsentDays 


Student Question 31: 


Student Question 75: 




During the past month, how many days 


How many days of school did you miss 




were 


you absent from school? 


over 


the past four weeks? 




■ 


None 


■ 


None 




■ 


1 or 2 


■ 


1 or 2 days 




■ 


3 or 4 


■ 


3 or 4 days 




■ 


5 or more 


■ 


5 to 10 days 




■ 


Don’t remember 


■ 


More than 10 days 


SkipClasses 


Student Question 33: 


Student Question 76: 




During the past month, how many classes 


How 


often do you cut or skip classes? 




did you skip or cut? 


■ 


Never or almost never 




■ 


None 


■ 


Sometimes, but less than once a 




■ 


1 or 2 




week 




■ 


3 or 4 


■ 


Not every day, but at least once a 




■ 


5 or more 




week 








■ 


Daily 


LikelyGo 


Student Question 40: 


Student Question 47: 


College 


How likely are you to go to college? 


How sure are you that you’ll go on for 




■ 


I will definitely go to college 


further education after leaving high 




■ 


I will probably go to college 


school? 




■ 


I may go to college 


m 


Very sure I'll go 




■ 


I will probably not go to college 


m 


I'll probably go 




■ 


I will definitely not go to college 


m 


I probably won't go 




■ 


I have not decided yet 


m 


Very sure I won’t go 


HowFarSchool 


Student Question 42: 


Student Question 45: 




How far in school do you think you will 


As things stand now, how far in school do 




get after high school? 


you think you will get? 




■ 


A certificate from a vocational. 


■ 


Won’t finish high school 






trade, or business school (less 


■ 


Will graduate from high school. 






than 2-year program) 




but won’t go any further 




■ 


A 2-year degree from a 


■ 


Will go to vocational, trade, or 






community college or an 




business school after high school 






associate’s (A. A.) degree 


■ 


Will attend college 




■ 


A 4-5 year degree from a 


■ 


Will graduate from college 






college or university or a 


■ 


Will attend a higher level of school 






bachelor’s (B.A.) degree 




after graduating from college 




■ 


A graduate or professional 
degree such as a master’ s 
(M.A.). doctorate (Ph.D.), law 
(J.D.) or medical (M.D.) degree 








■ 


I’m not going to school after 
high school 








■ 


I don't know 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation 
Index variables 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


StdParTalk 


Student Question 48: 


Student Question 36: 




In the past month, how often did you talk 


Since the beginning of the school year, 




about the following with either or both of 


how often have you discussed the 




your parents or guardians? 


following with either or both of your 




■ School activities or events of 


parents or guardians? 




particular interest to you 


■ Selecting courses or programs at 




■ Things you’ve studied in class 


school 




■ Your grades 


■ School activities or events of 




■ Community, national and world 


particular interest to you 




events 


■ Things you’ve studied in class 




■ Things that were bothering you 


Not at all 




Frequently 


Once or twice 




A few times 
Never 


Three or more times 


HmwkUnder 


Parent Question 6: 


Parent Question 74b: 




Does (he/she) seem to understand 


How much do you agree or disagree with 




(his/her) homework? 


each of the following statements 




■ Always 


concerning your eighth grader’s school? 




■ Sometimes 


■ The homework assigned is 




■ Rarely 


worthwhile. 




■ Never 


■ Strongly agree 




■ Don’t know 


■ Agree 

■ Disagree 

■ Strongly disagree 


TalkCollege 


Parent Question 21: 


Parent Question 68: 




Since the beginning of the school year. 


How often do you or your spouse/partner 




have you talked to him/her about 


talk with your eighth grader about his or 




attending college? 


her education plans for after high school? 




• Yes 


■ Not at all 




■ No 


■ Rarely 

■ Occasionally 

■ Regularly 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 


Index variables 


possible response categories and values 


possible response categories and values 




where pertinent 


where pertinent 


UltDegree 


Parent Question 23: 


Parent Question 76: 




How far in school do you think [child] 


How far in school do you expect your 




will get? 


eighth grader to go? 




■ A certificate from a vocational. 


■ 


Less than a high school diploma 




trade, or business school 


■ 


GED 




■ An associate’s (A. A.) degree 


■ 


High school graduate 




■ A bachelor’s (B.A.) degree 


■ 


Less than 1 year in a vocational. 




■ A graduate or professional degree 


■ 


trade, or business school 
One or 2 years in a vocational, 
trade, or business school 






■ 


Two or more years in a vocational, 
trade, or business schools 






■ 


Less than 2 years of college 






■ 


Two or more years of college 






■ 


Finish a 2-year college program 






■ 


Finish a 4- or 5-year program 






■ 


Masters degree or equivalent 






■ 


Ph.D., M.D., or other advanced 
degree 


College 


Parent Question 28: 


Parent Question 85: 


Affordable 


Do you think [child] will be able to afford 


The following statements are about 




to attend a 4-year state college or 


financial cud for education beyond high 




university after high school ? 


school. Indicate whether each statement is 




■ Definitely 


true or false for your family . 




■ Probably 


■ 


My eighth grader will be able to 




■ Not sure 




earn most of the money he or she 




■ I doubt it 




will need for schooling beyond 




■ Definitely not 


■ 


high school 

We can pay for our eighth grader’s 
further education without getting 
any outside assistance 






■ 


The family is not willing to go into 
debt for schooling 






■ 


Too much paperwork is required in 
order to apply for financial aid 






■ 


I have not been able to get much 
information on how and where to 
apply for financial aid 






■ 


I do not see any way of getting 
enough money for my eighth 
grader to go to college 






■ 


Other relatives will help pay my 
eighth grader's college expenses 






■ 


True 






■ 


False 






■ 


We haven’t thought about this yet 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation 
Index variables 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 
possible response categories and values 
where pertinent 


HowHard 


Student Question 1 : 

Compared with other students, how hard 
do you think you work in school? 

■ Much harder 

■ Harder 

■ About the same 

■ Not as hard 

■ Much less hard 


No match 



HowGood Student Question 2: No match 

How good a student do you think you are? 

■ Excellent 

■ Good 

■ Fair 

■ Poor 



Heard4Year Student Question 36b: No match 

Have you heard of the following types of 
schools: 

■ Four-year college or university? 

■ Yes 

■ No 



NumPeople Student Question 37: No match 

TalkedPSE Who do you talk to about continuing your 

education after high school ? 



■ 


Parent(s) or guardian 


■ 


Brother(s) or sister) s) 


■ 


Guidance counselor 


■ 


Teacher(s) 


■ 


Principal or assistant principal 


■ 


Religious leader (minister, priest. 




rabbi, etc.) 


■ 


Friend(s) 


■ 


Someone else (who?) 


■ 


No one 



CollegeMore Student Question 38: No match 

Money In general, do you think a person who 

finishes college makes more money in a 
year than a person who does not finish 
college? 

■ Definitely 

■ Probably 

■ 1 doubt it 

■ Definitely not 

■ Don't know 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation 


GEAR UP evaluation questions with 


NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 


Index variables 


possible response categories and values 


possible response categories and values 




where pertinent 


where pertinent 


ImpGoCollege 


Student Question 41: 

How important is it for you to go to 
college? 


No match 




■ 


Very important 






■ 


Somewhat important 






■ 


Not very important 






■ 


Not important at all 




EdFor30 


Student Question 46: 

How much education do you think you ’ll 
need to get that kind of job when you are 


No match 




30 


years old ? 






■ 


Less than high school 






■ 


A certificate from a vocational, 
trade, or business school (less than 
2-year program) 






■ 


A 2-year degree from a community 
college or an associate’s (A. A.) 
degree 






■ 


A 4- to 5 -year degree from a 
college or university or a 
bachelor’s (B.A.) degree 






■ 


A graduate or professional 
degree such as a master' s 
(M.A.). doctorate (Ph.D.), law 
(J.D.) or medical (M.D.) degree 






■ 


Not planning to work 






■ 


Don’t know 
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Exhibit D-l. Comparison between GEAR UP variables and NELS:88 variables in their 
respective College Orientation Indexes (continued) 



College Orientation GEAR UP evaluation questions with NELS:88:88 equivalent question, with 

Index variables possible response categories and values possible response categories and values 

where pertinent where pertinent 

ParGrades Parent Question 16: No matches 

Overall, what type of student is [child]? 

■ Excellent 

■ Good 

■ Fair 

■ Poor 

Parent Question 17: 

Since the beginning of the school year, do 
you think [child] has done excellent, good, 
fair, or poor in the following areas? 



■ 


English 


■ 


Science 


■ 


Math 


■ 


History or Social Studies 


■ 


All other subjects 


■ 


Excellent 


■ 


Good 


■ 


Fair 


■ 


Poor 



Parent Question 20: No match 

How important does [child] think it is to 
work hard in school ? 

■ Very important 

■ Important 

■ Not too important 

■ Not important at all 



SimpHard 

Work 



CloseCollege Parent Question 24: No match 

Do you think [child] will attend a college 
or other school after high school that is 
close to where you live now? 

• Yes 

■ No 

■ Don't know 
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As with the GEAR UP College Orientation Index, after the variables that make up the NELS:88 College 
Orientation Index were recoded, they were standardized so that each of their means was 0 and each of 
their standard deviations was 1. After the individual variables were standardized, they were summed to 
create the NELS:88 College Orientation Index. 



D.2 Testing the NELS:88 College Orientation Scale 

After identifying questions from the NELS:88 study that closely matched those GEAR UP questions that 
make up the GEAR UP College Orientation Index, students’ and parents’ responses on the NELS:88 
questionnaires were used to create a NELS:88 College Orientation Index score for the appropriate 
NELS:88 respondent. (To test the outcome measure, the analyses was limited to those students and 
parents who responded to all of the NELS:88 follow-ups.) The scores resulting from the NELS:88 
College Orientation Index ranged between -29.42 and 13.71. with a median of 0.65 and a mean of 0. 

The next step in the analysis was to test the predictive power of the NELS:88 College Orientation Index 
by noting whether students actually went to college. While running the multiple regression models, other 
factors were also considered that could have affected a student’s likelihood of going to college. The 
factors, besides the NELS:88 College Orientation measure, that were most likely to have influenced a 
student’s likelihood of attending college were parental education, race and family income. A multiple 
regression analysis showed the effect of the three independent variables (NELS:88 College Orientation 
Index, parental education and race) on the dependent variable (whether the student actually attended 
college). 

Family income was used to limit the analysis to those students most similar to the GEAR UP population. 
To this end, the regression equation described effects only for respondents with family incomes of less 
than $20,000. This family income level roughly replicated the income levels in the GEAR UP schools, 
which had National School Lunch Program (NSLP) rates ranging from 50 to 95 percent of the student 
population. Students are eligible for the NSLP if their family’s income is no more than 150 percent of the 
poverty line. In 1988, the year of the NELS:88 Base Year Survey, the poverty level for a family of four 
was $1 1,997 and the median income for a family of four was $39,051. In 1988, 150 percent of the poverty 
level for a family of four was $17,995.50. The closest income category cutoff on the NELS:88 Base Year 
Survey was $20,000. 

Independent Variables 

Independent variables in the regression equation came from the NELS:88 Base Year Survey conducted in 
1988 when the students were in eighth grade. In addition to the variables that make up the NELS:88 
College Orientation Index, a composite variable was included on parents’ education (BYPARED), self- 
reported race from the student survey (BYS31A) and the parent’s report of family income (BYP80). 

Parental education was based on responses to the NELS:88 variable BYPARED, which is a composite of 
several parent questions about parental education. BYPARED characterizes the level of education 
attained by either of the student’s parents. It was constructed using parent questionnaire data (BYP30 and 
BYP31). Student data (BYS34A and BYS34B) were used whenever parent data were either missing or 
not available. Before standardizing with a mean of 0 and standard deviation of 1, the values for this 
categorical variable ranged from 1 to 6, and had the following categories: 
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BYPARED: Did not finish high school 1 

High school graduate or GED 2 

Less than a 4- year degree 3 

College graduate 4 

Masters or equivalent 5 

Ph.D., M.D., or other 6 



Race was based on the NELS:88 variable BYS31A. The original BYS31A variable had the following five 
categories: 



BYS31A: Asian/Pacific Islander 1 

Hispanic 2 

Black non-Hispanic 3 

White non-Hispanic 4 

American Indian 5 



To fit into the logistic regression equation, each response to the race question was turned into a binomial 
variable. The value for the binomial variable representing the student’s race was 1, while the values for all 
the other race variables was 0. If the student self-reported as white, non-Hispanic, all four other binomial 
race valuables were 0. 

In addition, the respondents’ family income was established from the valuable BY80. The income variable 
BY80 had 15 income categories. Only those records that indicated the respondents’ family earned less 
than $20,000 were used. 

As described earlier, the inputs into the NELS:88 College Orientation Index and the parental education 
variables were standardized so that the mean is 0 and the standard deviation is 1. This modification 
simplifies the interpretation of the regression coefficients. 



Dependent Variable 

The dependent valuable (whether the student attended college) came from the students’ responses to the 
NELS:88 third followup variable F3PSEATN, which asked students about their postsecondary education 
attendance. This variable was turned into a binomial 1, in which an answer of 0 meant that the student 
was not attending or had not attended college by the time of the third followup (F3PSEATN = 0, 1,4, or 
5), and an answer of “one” meant that the student had attended or was attending college (F3PSEATN = 2, 
3, 6, or 7). The original coding of F3PSEATN is as follows: 



F3PSEATN: No PSE 0 

No degree, working toward certificate or license 1 

No degree, working toward associate’s 2 

No degree, working toward bachelor’s 3 

Some PSE, other 4 

Certificate or license 5 

Associate’s degree 6 

Bachelor’s degree 7 
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D.3 Analyzing the Findings 

Two measures show how well the NELS:88 College Orientation Index predicted actual college-going 
rates. First, the multiple regression equation described earlier shows, for families with less than $20,000 
in total family income, how each factor (NELS:88 College Orientation Index, parental education, and 
race) affected the probability of a respondent attending college. The second measure shows the 
relationship between the NELS:88 College Orientation Index and the other two independent variables 
(parental education and race). 

For families with income less than $20,000, the multiple regression equation takes the form: 

y = 0.1595(NCB) + 0.3248(PE) + 1.3475(API) + 0.3619 

where: 



■ y represents the dependent variable F3PSEATN, so the higher the value for y, the 
more likely the student is to have attended college. 

■ NCB is the continuous NELS:88 College Orientation score. With standardized input 
variables, the scores ranged from -29.42 to 13.71, with a mean of 0. 

■ PE is the categorical parental education variable. The scores originally ranged from 
one to six but were standardized; the mean was set to 0 with a standard deviation of 1. 

■ API is the binomial indicator variable for race where 1 = Asian/Pacific Islander and 
0 = not Asian/Pacific Islander. 

■ H is the binomial indicator variable for race where 1 = Hispanic and 1= not Hispanic. 
(The fact that a student was Hispanic did not produce results that were statistically 
different from those from white, non-Hispanic students. Therefore, the coefficient was 
“0” and the variable was not included in this equation.) 

■ B is the binomial indicator variable for race where 1 = black, non-Hispanic and 0 = 
not black, non-Hispanic. (The fact that a student was black, non-Hispanic did not 
produce results that were statistically different from those from white, non-Hispanic 
students. Therefore, the coefficient was “0,” and the variable was not included in this 
equation.) 

■ AI is the binomial indicator variable for race where 1 = American Indian and 0 = not 
American Indian. (The fact that a student was American Indian did not produce results 
that were statistically different from those from white, non-Hispanic students. 
Therefore, the coefficient was 0 and the variable was not included in this equation.) 

There is no W (Race = white, non-Hispanic) variable because this is the reference group, and these 
respondents are captured when API = 0, H = 0, B = 0 and AI = 0. 
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For the family income level measured, the NELS:88 College Orientation Index has a significant and 
positive relationship with the student’s college attendance. In addition, the odds ratio estimates indicated 
that the NELS:88 College Orientation Index was a good predictor of whether a NELS:88 respondent 
would attend college. For families with less than $20,000 in family income, a one-point increase in the 
NELS:88 College Orientation Index make a respondent 2.375 times more likely to attend college. 



D.4 Conclusion 

These tests support the theory that, at least for low-income students, the NELS:88 College Orientation 
Index was a good predictor of whether a student will attend college. The NELS:88 College Orientation 
Index correctly predicted the college-going rate of these children 75 percent of the time. 

Because the NELS:88 College Orientation Index is based on a subset of concepts closely related to the 
GEAR UP College Orientation Index, these results can be extrapolated to the GEAR UP College 
Orientation Index. The general predictive power of both College Orientation Indexes will be similar. In 
fact, because the overall coherence of the GEAR UP College Orientation Index is so high (as explained in 
appendix C), the GEAR UP College Orientation Index, which contains 10 more items than the NELS:88 
College Orientation Index, should have greater predictive capabilities than those of the NELS:88 College 
Orientation Index. Therefore, the evaluation team is confident that the GEAR UP College Orientation 
Index is a valid predictor of future college-going behavior with the caveat that it should not be viewed as 
the single criterion because the relative weighting of its different components was arbitrary. Some 
components of the index may have higher predictive powers than others and would, therefore, require 
weighting more heavily to optimize the predictive power of the index. It was not possible to determine 
optimal weighting with the available data. 
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Appendix E 



Removal of Baseline Differences 



Several different but related analytic strategies were used for this report. The methods differ in terms of 
controlled covariates, correction of variance estimates for the clustering present in a school-based study 
and robustness of inferences to untestable assumptions. They are laid out in tables E-l and E-2. Only the 
first three methods are discussed in this appendix. The last two are discussed in appendixes I and H, 
respectively. Table E-l summarizes the features of each method, while table E-2 shows the outcomes for 
which each analysis method was used. 

A central concept for this analysis concerns whether any particular seventh-grade variable is 
“contaminated.” The need to distinguish between contaminated and uncontaminated variables arose 
because seventh-grade student surveys and parents’ interviews were not collected as early in the school 
year as might have been wished. There is good evidence that some of the programs were very active in 
the early part of that school year, before the student and parent interviews. This meant that not all of the 
seventh-grade variables could be treated as baseline variables. Those variables that appear to have been 
affected by early seventh-grade Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs 
(GEAR UP) program activities were treated as contaminated variables. Section E.l provides information 
about which variables were classified as contaminated and about the process used in that classification. 

Subsequent sections provide more detailed information on each method, but here are some brief notes on 
each method. The method of replicated counterfactual projection (CFP) weights is based on propensity 
scoring 53 and jackknifing. 54 It is a robust method, requiring only very weak distributional assumptions. 
The method of hierarchical linear models (HLM) is probably more powerful statistically and allows fixed 
effects at both the school and student levels, but it requires stronger distributional assumptions. Both 
approaches control on baseline differences in uncontaminated student-variables and both yield standard 
emors on estimated effects that reflect the clustering. The advantage of the HLM approach is that it also 
allowed control on school-level variables. However, this advantage is gained by making stronger 
distribution assumptions than are required for the CFP method. These extra distribution assumptions were 
clearly inappropriate for some outcomes. Thus, the CFP procedure was used for the outcomes that were 
strongly non-Gaussian, while the HLM procedure was used for those outcomes that were approximately 
distributed as Gaussian. 



53 P.R. Rosenbaum, and D.B. Rubin. The Central Role of Propensity Score in Observational Studies for Causal Effects. 
Biometrika, 70, 41-55: 1983; P.R. Rosenbaum, and D.B. Rubin. Reducing Bias in Observational Studies Using 
Subclassification on the Propensity Score. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 79, 516-524: 1984; R. Hornik. D. 
Maklan, D. Judkins, and D. Cadell, et al. Evaluation of the National Youth Anti-Drug Media Campaign: Second Semi-Annual 
Report of Findings — April 2001. Rockville, Md.: Westat, 2001. 

54 K.M. Wolter. Introduction to Variance Estimation. New York: Springer-Verlag, 1985. 
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Table E-l. Analysis methods 

Method Variables controlled Other features 

o Clustering reflected in 
variance estimates 

o Effects of nonresponse 
adjustment reflected in 
variance estimates 

o No assumption about 
probability distribution of 
outcome variable 

Uncontaminated student-level o Clustering reflected in 

variables from the seventh-grade variance estimates 

parent and student questionnaires „ ^ ... . t 

1 1 o Outcome variable assumed to 

School-level averages of be normally distributed 

uncontaminated student-level 

variables for the seventh-grade 

parent and student questionnaires 

o Student-level seventh-grade 
report on the outcome of interest 

o School-level averages of student- 
level seventh-grade report on the 
outcome of interest 

HLM without control on o Uncontaminated student-level o 

baseline value of outcome variables from the seventh-grade 

parent and student questionnaires 

o School-level averages of 
uncontaminated student-level 
variables for the seventh-grade 
parent and student questionnaires 

Counter-factual imputations o Uncontaminated student-level o Clustering not reflected in 

(Appendix I) variables from the seventh-grade variance estimates 

parent and student questionnaires x , . . 

r ^ o No assumption about 

probability distribution of 

outcome variable 

Analysis of covariance o Uncontaminated student-level o Clustering not reflected in 

(Appendix H) variables from the seventh-grade variance estimates 

parent and student questionnaires „ ^ ... . t 

1 1 o Outcome variable assumed to 

o Uncontaminated student-level be normally distributed 

variables from school records 



Clustering reflected in 
variance estimates 

Outcome valuable assumed to 
be normally distributed 



HLM with control on o 
baseline value of outcome 

o 



Replicated counterfactual o Uncontammated student-level 
projection weights variables from the seventh-grade 

parent and student questionnaires 
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Table E-2. Application of analysis methods 



Effects of 



On 



GEAR UP 
application 
of analysis 
methods 
as a whole 



o Course-taking behavior 
o GPAs 

o Percentage of students with grade of B or better 
o Student attendance 



o Percentage of students reporting definite intentions for college 
attendance 



o Percentage of parents who talked with child about college 
o Percentage of parents anticipating postsecondary education for child 
o Percentage of students who think college graduates earn more 
o Information on college planning 

o Parental attendance at parent-teacher conferences and school events 



GEAR UP 
as a whole 



o Scale for student expectations about postsecondary education 
(ExpectPSERev) 

o Scale for student’s attitude toward school (Academic) 

o Scale for parent’s perception of student’s attitude toward school 
(Performance) 

o Scale for participation in extracurricular activities (ECBusy) 
o Scale for homework hours (HomeworkHours) 

o Scale for time not spent watching television or playing video games 
(NegJunkHours) 

o Scale for parent’s perception of how hard the student works 
(SDiligent) 

o College Orientation Index (CollegeBoundRev) 



GEAR UP 
as a whole 



o Scale for parental expectations for the student’s postsecondary 
education (Pexpect) 

o Discussions about college and course planning (TalkCoursePlanning) 

o Student familiarity with different types of postsecondary institutions 
(HeardOfSchools) 

o Scale for student’s knowledge about postsecondary education 
(KnowPSE) 

o Parental knowledge and involvement (Parlnvolve) 



GEAR UP o College Orientation Index (CollegeBoundRev) 
services 



GEAR UP o Standardized test scores 
as a whole 



Method 

Replicated 

counterfactual 

projection 

weights 



HLM with 
control on 
baseline value 
of outcome 



HLM without 

control on 
baseline value 
of outcome 



Counterfactual 

imputations 

Analysis of 
covariance 
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E.l Identification of Contaminated Baseline Variables 

As mentioned above, the seventh-grade questionnaires were not administered early enough in the school 
year to serve as a true baseline. There was good evidence that the programs were active early that year 
and that those early activities had an impact on some outcome variables, such as knowledge about 
postsecondary education. This raised the difficult question for the evaluation of which, if any, of the 
seventh-grade valuables should be controlled in the analysis. Those seventh-grade variables affected by 
early GEAR UP activities were classified as contaminated, and the rest were classified as 
uncontaminated. The decision was made to control only on those that were classified as uncontaminated. 
The task was sensitive because misclassification of valuables could lead to either overestimation or 
underestimation of GEAR UP’s effects. If the analysis controlled on contaminated valuables, GEAR UP’s 
effects would be underestimated. Alternatively, if uncontaminated variables were treated as contaminated, 
GEAR UP’ s effects could be overestimated. 

This problem in the analysis of observation studies is discussed by Rosenbaum in his 1995 textbook 
(pages 61 to 62). 55 As a simple example, consider field trips to local colleges and the question of whether 
the GEAR UP program caused an increase in the number of students who went on such field trips during 
their eighth-grade year. Table E-3 shows that these field trips were already much more common in the 
GEAR UP schools early in the seventh grade and that the difference widened by the end of the eighth 
grade from 9 percentage points to 25 percentage points. If it were known that GEAR UP-sponsored 
college field trips started only in the second half of seventh grade, then we would say that the nine-point 
gap is evidence of selection bias and must be removed from estimated GEAR UP effects. One way to do 
that would be to average the gaps among those who did and did not have early seventh-grade trips, 17 and 
27 points, respectively. This would lead to an estimated GEAR UP effect of (0.29)(17)+(l-0.29)(27) = 24 
points, slightly less than the 25 points observed. If on the other hand, we have reason to believe (as we 
do) that the nine-point gap is at least partially due to early GEAR UP activities, then it is more appropriate 
to report the 25-point gap as the GEAR UP effect. If we decide that the seventh-grade report of college 
field trips is contaminated, then we estimate a 25-point effect. If, on the other hand, we decide that the 
variable is uncontaminated, then we report a 24-point effect. 

Table E-3. Illustration of contaminated variable and analysis options (among eighth-grade 
respondents) 







Attended college campus (%) 






Early in seventh grade 




During eighth grade 




School type 




Total 


Among those who 
had trip early in 
seventh grade 


Among those who 
had no trip early in 
seventh grade 


Total 


29 


47 


61 


41 


GEAR UP 


33 


59 


68 


55 


Non-GEAR UP 


24 


34 


51 


28 


Difference 


9 


25 


17 


27 



55 P.R. Rosenbaum. Observational Studies. New York: Springer- Verlag, 1995. 
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Although the difference between the two analyses in this illustration is slight, this was unknowable at the 
time that decisions about co variate admissibility were being made. It is well known that decisions about 
co variates in the analysis of observation studies can be highly influential on the final analyses. This 
section documents the decisions that were made by the study team and the decision process that they 
used. The validity of several findings in this report rests strongly on the appropriateness of these 
decisions. It is important to note that most decisions on contaminated valuables were made before 
examining eighth-grade outcome data and were approved by an advisory panel. 

The identification of contaminated variables relied on qualitative information from site visits, theory from 
the model for GEAR UP effects, and identification of counterintuitive patterns in the baseline data 
themselves. As an example of how the qualitative data from site visits were used, the visitors’ reports 
noted that some programs had organized field Pips to local colleges early in the year. In another example, 
visitors’ reports noted that GEAR UP activities were often incorporated in PTA meetings and back-to- 
school nights that usually occur in September and early October — times prior to questionnaire 
administration. The visitors’ reports on these issues argued strongly in favor of treating variables about 
college field trips and parental participation in informational meetings as contaminated. 

As an example of how theory was used, consider that services should be received before effects can be 
generated. So those variables that were most closely related to service delivery (such as attending field 
trips or receiving written information about classes recommended for college preparation) are the ones 
that were most likely to be treated as contaminated. 

Finally, with respect to counterintuitive patterns in the baseline data, it was noted that despite efforts to 
find well-matched comparison schools, it was still the case that GEAR UP schools generally showed 
more signs of social stress and deprivation than did the comparison schools. This pattern was seen both in 
terms of the data from the Common Core of Data (CCD) file used to select the comparison schools and in 
the seventh-grade surveys of students and parents. The methods described in sections E.2 and E.3 were, of 
course, used to remove these baseline differences. However, it was suspicious to find some variables that 
indicated the opposite to be true. One plausible explanation for such variables is that they are 
contaminated, showing the benefits of early GEAR UP activities. 

To summarize, we were most likely to classify a seventh-grade variable as contaminated if (1) we had 
anecdotal reports of GEAR UP activities that could have affected the variable, (2) the variable was 
theoretically closely tied to service delivery, and (3) GEAR UP schools scored higher on the variable, 
when higher means in a direction more consistent with an atmosphere promoting postsecondary 
education. Based on three criteria, tentative decisions were made about which baseline variables should 
be treated as contaminated. This tentative list was then presented to a group of technical experts for 
approval. Based on the evidence outlined above, they concurred that the variables were likely 
contaminated. These decisions were agreed on before the analysis of the eighth-grade data. Subsequently, 
new recodes that were functions of these contaminated variables or closely related to them were also 
added to the list of contaminated valuables. Table E-4 provides a list of the contaminated and student 
questionnaire valuables, and table E-5 lists the contaminated indexes. Those that showed statistically 
significant differences among the two groups of schools, even after accounting for school-level clustering, 
are noted with an asterisk (*). 
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Table E-4. Contaminated baseline student questionnaire variables by GEAR UP status 
(tabulated on eighth-grade completes with nonresponse-adjusted weights) 



Variable 




GEAR UP Non-GEAR UP 




95% Confidence 
interval 


Response 


(%) 


(%) 


Difference 


Adultmentor_7 


Yes 


44.0% 


36.9% 


7.1 


*(0.3,13.9) 


AdvisClassNeed_7 


Yes 


32.8% 


26.0% 


6.8 


(-1.1,14.7) 


AdvisReadyforColl_7 


Yes 


30.8% 


20.3% 


10.5 


*(3.4,17.5) 


AdvisReadyforHS_7 


Yes 


23.1% 


19.8% 


3.2 


(-3.3, 9.8) 


ArtsTutother_7 


Yes 


25.8% 


22.2% 


3.6 


(-2.0.9.2) 


AttendClforColl_7 


Yes 


40.4% 


22.1% 


18.3 


*(5.8,30.8) 


AttendMeetCollPrep_7 


Yes 


17.4% 


8.8% 


8.7 


*(1.7,15.7) 


Childpartknow_7 


Yes 


38.6% 


27.4% 


11.2 


*(4.3,18.1) 


EnufInfo_7 


No 


46.0% 


54.4% 


-8.4 


*(-15. 3, -1.4) 


EnufInfo_7 


Some 


40.8% 


34.6% 


6.2 


*(2.3,10.1) 


EnufInfo_7 


Enough 


13.2% 


10.9% 


2.2 


(-1.9,6. 3) 


Heard2Year_7 


Yes 


61.7% 


51.7% 


10.0 


*(3.1,16.8) 


knowcollcampus_7 


Yes 


21.0% 


7.8% 


13.2 


*(5.8,20.7) 


MathTutother_7 


Yes 


30.7% 


29.2% 


1.5 


(-2.8, 5.9) 


PrepMeet_7 


Yes 


13.0% 


5.8% 


7.2 


*(0.7,13.7) 


SciTutother_7 


Yes 


22.6% 


20.4% 


2.1 


(-3.2, 7.5) 


TalkCollege_7 


Yes 


81.3% 


78.6% 


2.7 


(-2.9, 8.3) 


T alkCounCollEntClasses_7 


Yes 


30.3% 


24.1% 


6.2 


(-2.3,14.7) 


V isitCollC amp_7 


Yes 


33.1% 


24.4% 


8.7 


(-0.4,17.8) 


Workshop_7 


Yes 


9.8% 


6.3% 


3.5 


(-0.2, 7.3) 


WritInfo_7 


Yes 


21.0% 


12.4% 


8.5 


*(2.6,14.5) 


* Statistically significant at the a = 0.05 level. 

NOTE: See Appendix J, Glossary, for a crosswalk of variables with survey items. 



Table E-5. Means of contaminated baseline indexes by GEAR UP status (tabulated on eighth- 

grade completes with nonresponse-adjusted weights) 




GEAR UP 


Non-GEAR UP 


Difference 


95% Confidence 
interval 


HeardOfS chools_7 


0.3 


-0.1 


0.4 


*(0.0,0.7) 


KnowPSE_7 


0.4 


-0.3 


0.7 


*(0.1, 1.2) 


ParInvolve_7 


0.3 


-0.3 


0.7 


*(0.0,1. 3) 


ParPrep_7 


0.4 


-0.4 


0.8 


*(0.2, 1.3) 


pexpect_7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


(-0.4.0.4) 


T alkCoursePlanning_7 


0.1 


-0.3 


0.3 


(-0. 1,0.8) 



* Statistically significant at the a = 0.05 level.' 1 

NOTE: See Appendix J, Glossary, for a crosswalk of variables with survey items. 
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Note that most of the variables that were judged to be contaminated show significant seventh-grade 
difference in the direction of a more positive atmosphere for postsecondary education in GEAR UP 
schools. Some of the differences are quite striking, such as the percentage of students who reported 
attending a class or meeting about getting ready for college (AttendClForColl_7) and the percent of 
parents who reported being aware of their child participating in a field trip to a local college 
(knowcollcampus_7). If we had controlled on these variables in our analyses, we almost certainly would 
have found many fewer effects of the GEAR UP program. We felt that it was appropriate not to control 
on these variables because they passed the criteria discussed above in this section. 



E.2 Replicated Counterfactual Projection Weights 

This procedure is based on propensity scoring and jackknifing. The term CFP weights was coined by 
Westat statisticians, 56 but is based on the general work of Paul Rosenbaum and Donald Rubin. More 
specifically, CFP weights are closely related to the “model-based” weights proposed by Rosenbaum. 57 
The basic idea of CFP weights is simple. In the case of GEAR UP, the students in GEAR UP schools are 
reweighted to resemble the entire study sample and the students in non-GEAR UP schools are also 
reweighted to resemble the entire study sample. For example, students in GEAR UP schools reported 
more class skipping than their counterparts in non-GEAR UP schools. So the CFP weights for class- 
skippers in GEAR UP schools are adjusted down while the CFP weights for class-skippers in non-GEAR 
UP schools are adjusted up, so that when the two samples are tabulated using the CFP weights, the 
weighted frequency of class skipping is similar across the two groups of schools. The reweighted means 
can be viewed as projections to counterfactual universes in which either everyone attends a GEAR UP 
school or no one does. Hence the name. 

Some nice features of this procedure include a lack of need for distribution assumptions about outcome 
variables, control on a rich set of confounders without the need to form a separate model for every 
outcome, robust variance estimation that fully reflects the clustered structure of the data and the ability to 
present complex results in simple form as in the technique known as predictive margins. 58 Propensity 
scoring is a procedure in which every student’s probability of belonging to a GEAR UP school (as 
opposed to a comparison school) is modeled in terms of uncontaminated baseline variables. The 
counterfactual projection weights are formed using the propensity scores in such a manner that the GEAR 
UP and non-GEAR UP samples closely resemble each other on a weighted basis. This then induces 
weighted similarity between the two groups in terms of all the variables that entered the propensity model 
as well as in terms of all the variables that were given a chance to enter the model but were omitted 
because of a lack of model significance. This weighted similarity in terms of uncontaminated baseline 
characteristics ensures that weighted differences in outcomes between the two groups are reasonable 
estimates of program effects. The replication is used to provide robust variance estimates as described in 
appendix B . More information is now provided on the propensity scoring and on the formation of the CFP 
weights. 



56 R. Homik, D. Maklan. D. Judkins, and D. Cadell, et al. Evaluation of the National Youth Anti-Drug Media Campaign: Second 
Semi-Annual Report of Findings — April 2001. Rockville, Md.: Westat, 2001. 

17 P.R. Rosenbaum. Model-based Direct Adjustment. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 82, 387-394:1987. 

58 B.I. Graubard, and E.L. Korn. Predictive Margins with Survey Data. Biometrics, 55, 652-659:1999. 
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Table E-6 shows the logistic regression model to define each student’s propensity to be in a GEAR UP 
school (as opposed to being in a non-GEAR UP school). Looking at a few of the estimated model 
coefficients, it is evident that minority GEAR UP students were more likely to skip classes than minority 
non-GEAR UP students, that GEAR UP students were less likely to have low hours of television viewing 
and video game playing, that they were less likely to affirm the importance of hard work in school, and 
that their parents were less likely to volunteer in schools. There are also more complex differences 
between the groups in terms of race, pre-seventh grade mobility, student-parent discussions, and the 
education of adults in the household. In addition to the variables shown, many other variables were given 
the chance to enter the model but did not. The small number of terms in the model speaks to the quality of 
initial selection of the non-GEAR UP schools for service as comparison schools. After controlling for the 
variables shown in table E-6, the groups were not, for example, different in terms of family income. 



Table E-6. Variables and interactions that define membership in a GEAR UP school 



Parameter 


Estimate 


Standard error 


Chi-square 


Wald 

Pr > ChiSq 


Intercept 


0.02 


0.12 


0.04 


0.85 


Volunteerism 


-0.19 


0.09 


4.46 


0.03 


ClassSkipping 


0.37 


0.08 


20.23 


<.0001 


ClassSkipping*White 


-0.63 


0.13 


23.35 


<.0001 


NegJunkHours 


-0.14 


0.04 


15.39 


<.0001 


Imp Work 


-0.09 


0.04 


5.63 


0.02 


White*Mobility 


0.26 


0.05 


26.51 


<.0001 


White*ParTalkPolitics 


-0.21 


0.07 


9.74 


0.00 


Mobility * Other AdultEd 


-0.02 


0.01 


4.76 


0.03 



This model was then used to form five groups of students of descending propensities of being in a GEAR 
UP school. (Table E-7 provides the number of GEAR UP and comparison students in each of the five 
propensity groups.) Within each of these five groups, the students all had very similar probabilities of 
being a GEAR UP student. The first group identified by the model had characteristics that were least 
consistent with students in GEAR UP schools. Some of the students in this group were in GEAR UP 
schools, but most were not. The last of the five groups contained students with characteristics most 
consistent with the overall seventh-grade student body in the GEAR UP schools. The puipose of these 
five propensity groups was to have collections of similar students in which some attended GEAR UP 
schools and others did not. Within each group, these students could be compared with one another to 
measure the effect of attending a GEAR UP school, which was the major difference between the students 
within a given group. 
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Table E-7. Makeup of propensity groups, by school attendance 



Propensity group 
(in ascending likelihood of 
attending a GEAR UP school) 


Number of 
GEAR UP students 


Number of 
comparison 
students 


Total 


1 


251 


426 


677 


2 


326 


352 


678 


3 


369 


309 


678 


4 


399 


279 


678 


5 


446 


232 


678 


Total 


1,791 


1,598 


3,389 



These five propensity groups were then used to form CFP weights in the following way. Within each of 
the five groups, the proportion of students in GEAR UP schools was calculated. Then, for each student in 
a GEAR UP school, his or her original weight 59 was divided by that proportion. Finally, the weights for 
each of the comparison students were divided by the proportion of students within the group who were 
not in GEAR UP schools. The following equation provides the formula for the calculation of the CFP 
weights. 



Where 



W C fp. -W iYSn 



TE 

\fgj 



- + 



o-JA 

fcj , 



(1) 



W CFP = the CFP weight for student i 

W-j = seventh-grade, nonresponse-adjusted weight for student i 

f 1 if student i is in group j 
1J [0 otherwise 



/ . = the weighted percentage of students within group j who are in GEAR UP schools 

f 1 if student i attends a GEAR UP school 
[0 otherwise 

/ . = weighted percentage of students within group j who arc not in GEAR UP schools 



The CFP weights effectively project the experience of GEAR UP participants to the comparison students 
in the counterfactual state that they had belonged to a GEAR UP school. CFP weights also project the 
experience of comparison students to GEAR UP participants in the counterfactual state that they had not 
belonged to a GEAR UP school. 



59 Probabilities of student selection were not used in the weighting. Instead, as explained in appendix B, each student started with 
a weight of 1, which was adjusted for nonresponse to the seventh-grade student questionnaire. 
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For example, GEAR UP students make up less than one-half of Group no. 1. In the counterfactual 
projection weighting, the GEAR UP students needed to represent what would have happened in Group 
no. 1 if GEAR UP had been a universal program. So the GEAR UP students get a CFP weight of roughly 
671/251=2.67. Continuing the example, non-GEAR UP students make up more than one-half of Group 
no. 1. In the CFP weighting, the non-GEAR UP students need to represent what would have happened if 
the GEAR UP program had not existed. So the non-GEAR UP students get a CFP weight of roughly 
671/426=1.58. We know from the model that Group no. 1 is rich in minority students who do not skip 
classes, in white students who do skip classes, in students who spend less time watching television and 
playing video grams, whose parents volunteer and so on — the same groups that are underrepresented in 
GEAR UP schools and overrepresented in non-GEAR UP schools — so it is appropriate that, when 
generalizing the experience of GEAR UP students, those in Group no. 1 should receive heavier than 
average weights, and when generalizing the experience of non-GEAR UP students, those in Group no. 1 
should receive lighter than average weights 

In summary, through the use of CFP weights, the GEAR UP and comparison students’ weights were 
manipulated so that each of the two counterfactual groups resembled the original combined set of students 
as closely as possible, with respect to the confounders. The analysis then proceeded by simply comparing 
the two counterfactual groups’ eighth-grade outcomes to see if one group had outcomes that were 
different from the other group. 

As support for the proposition that the CFP weights work as intended, refer to table E-8. This table shows 
mean values for the seven variables that entered the propensity model by intervention status and type of 
weight. Note that almost all of the differences between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools are larger 
in absolute value with the ordinary weights than with the CFP weights. Also note that the lack of 
significant differences with even the ordinary weights seems paradoxical with the chi-square tests in table 
E-6, but that the reason for this seeming inconsistency is that the tests in table E-8 have been corrected for 
clustering while those in table E-6 were not. In addition, the sample size in table E-6 is for all seventh- 
grade respondents, while the sample size in table E-8 is only for eighth-grade respondents. 

Table E-8. Comparisons between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools with ordinary weights 
and with CFP weights 



With ordinary eighth-grade weights With eighth-grade CFP weights 





GEAR 

UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


GEAR 

UP 


Non- 

GEAR UP 


Difference 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


ClassSkipping_7 


1.20 


1.11 


0.09 


(0.00,0.18) 


1.17 


1.14 


0.04 


(-0.01,0.09) 


ImpWork_7 


-0.05 


0.06 


-0.11 


(-0.28,0.06) 


0.00 


0.01 


-0.02 


(-0.14,0.11) 


Mobility_7 


2.50 


2.47 


0.03 


(-0.21,0.28) 


2.45 


2.50 


-0.05 


(-0.21,0.11) 


N eg JunkHours_7 


-0.08 


0.08 


-0.15 


(-0.42,0.11) 


0.00 


-0.03 


0.04 


(-0.10,0.18) 


OtherAdultEd_7 


2.06 


2.18 


-0.12 


(-0.51,0.28) 


2.11 


2.09 


0.03 


(-0.15,0.20) 


ParT alkPolitics_7 


1.71 


1.77 


-0.06 


(-0.13,0.01) 


1.74 


1.73 


0.01 


(-0.06,0.07) 


Volunteerism_7 


0.18 


0.22 


-0.05 


(-0.10,0.01) 


0.19 


0.20 


-0.01 


(-0.06,0.04) 


White_7 


0.36 


0.45 


-0.08 


(-0.20,0.03) 


0.43 


0.39 


0.03 


(-0.04,0.11) 
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To be able to judge the significance of any findings from these follow-up comparisons, it is important to 
be able to report the variances of the estimated findings. Two factors affected the variance estimation for 
this evaluation. The first factor, clustering, is due to the fact that there are only 36 schools in the analysis. 
Students from the same schools tend to have similar responses for certain variables. This clustering 
around certain variables tends to differ from school to school. If there were more schools in the study, 
such clustering would have a smaller impact on the analysis. 

The other factor to affect the variance estimates is nonresponse adjustment because of attrition. To lessen 
the effect of their attrition, nonresponse adjustments had to be made to the weighting system. While these 
nonresponse adjustments reduce the risk of bias, they also increase variances. The replication system used 
to estimate variances reflects both the clustering and the nonresponse adjustment, as explained in more 
detail in appendix B. Imputation also has the effect of increasing variances, but no attempt was made to 
reflect the impact of imputation on variance estimates. As a result, tests of significance are probably 
slightly too aggressive, meaning that many effects will appear to be statistically significant. Because few 
significant effects were found, the lack of an adjustment for imputation variance appears not to have been 
an issue. 



E.3 Hierarchical Linear Modeling 

Despite the favorable features of the CFP approach discussed earlier, it does have a weakness. While the 
CFP approach accounts for the variability among schools in the confidence intervals on estimated effects, 
it does not control on school-level differences in estimating the effects themselves. As an example of how 
school-level differences can affect individual growth, consider an excellent student in a school in which 
most of his or her classmates are doing well. Such a student probably progresses differently from an 
excellent student in a school of poorly performing students. To control on these school-level differences, 
a technique known as FILM was used for those outcomes with approximately normal distributions. In 
preparing confidence intervals on estimated effects, the HLM technique, like the replicated CFP 
approach, does reflect the clustering by school, but, unlike the replicated CFP approach, it does not reflect 
the impact of nonresponse adjustment. In addition, it makes some distribution assumptions in estimating 
the confidence intervals. The following equation provides the formula for the HLM model. 

s 5 5 5 

yy = T i S + X ®yl A + X ( x ijl ~~ x i» 1 )/%+l + X x i» 1 A 0+1 + 

1=1 1=1 1=1 (0 . 

5 ^ 

^ 7 7 7 7 7 

X ®ifl (>y'l _ Vi.l )A5+1 + I - n ij ~ X'.l/Al + A'.A 22 + O’y ~ A'.)A 23 + y^PlA + u i + e ij 



the eighth-grade outcome variable being modeled 

j 1 if school i is a GEAR UP school 
[0 otherwise 

the effect of GEAR UP 



where 



1=1 



y n = 



x = 



8 = 



E-l 1 




1 if student j in school i is in the 1 -th propensity group 
0 otherwise 




Xjfl = is the value of the 1 -th confounder for the student 
x iml = is the school-level average of 1 -th confounder 

= the propensity for being in a GEAR UP program, estimated in terms of a row vector of 
student-level baseline co variates z.-„ 

7f. m = the school-level average propensity for being in a GEAR UP school, for student i 

yZ = the baseline value of the outcome (unless it was contaminated by early GEAR UP 

activities in the fall of seventh grade, in which case the term would be dropped from 
the model) 

y7 = the school average baseline value of the outcome (unless it was contaminated by early 
GEAR UP activities in the fall of seventh grade, in which case the term would be 
dropped from the model) 

U; ~ AT (Toy) = a normally distributed set of iid random errors at the school level 

C; ~ N( 0 , oy) = a normally distributed set of iid random errors at the student level 

The coefficients S , /?|,K > cr M , and a e are the fixed terms in the model, while the u l and the 

are the random terms. The coefficients fi\ | , K ./?i v/?22’ and /T4 are the terms that capture the systematic 
impact of baseline school-level differences on individual outcomes. The coefficients 
/?j,K ,/? 10 ,/?i6,K ,/?20’/?21’ an d /?23 are terms that capture the systematic impact of baseline 
individual-level differences on individual outcomes. The coefficients /?] 6 ,K ,/? 2 (>/?23 an d PlA are 
omitted from the models for outcomes judged to have contaminated baselines. All of the fixed terms 
except 5 are nuisance parameters, meaning that they need to be estimated but that they do not address the 
effectiveness of the intervention (the GEAR UP program). The intervention is said to have a positive 
effect on the outcome if the estimates value of 5 is positive and significantly larger than 0. 

To use HLM, several assumptions had to be made. First, the variable being measured should be normally 
distributed. None of the outcomes were normally distributed, but some had stronger deviations than 
others. HLM was used for those confounders where the assumption of normality was not radically 
violated, and CFP weighting was used for the rest. In addition, for individual binary variables or ones that 
had four or fewer responses, CFP weights were used. Refer to table E-l for a complete accounting of 
which technique was used for each analysis. 
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Table E-9 provides the predictor specifications for effect variables. Tables E-10 through 24 provide main- 
fitted HLM models for each of the outcome variables that were analyzed in this manner. These are the 
tables that were used to decide if GEAR UP had an impact on the variable in question on the total 
population within GEAR UP schools. 

Table E-9. Predictor specifications for effect variables in tables E-10 through E-24 



Variable name 
mP 
mPO 
mBV 
rnBVO 
mCS 
rnCSO 
mlW 
ml WO 
m MOB 
mMOBO 
mPTP 
mPTPO 
mNJH 
rnNJHO 
rXbeta 0-4 
rnBVO (rXbeta) 0-4 
GEAR UP 



Definition 

GEAR UP propensity (P), school mean 
GEAR UP propensity (P), centered on mP 
Baseline (seventh grade) value of the outcome variable 
Base variable for that model, centered on mBV 
ClassSkipping_7, school mean 

Student deviation from school mean of ClassSkipping_7 
ImpWork_7, school mean 

Student deviation from school mean of ImpWork_7 
Mobility _7, school mean 

Student deviation from school mean of Mobility _7 
ParTalkPolitics_7, school mean 

Student deviation from school mean of ParTalkPolitics_7 
NegJunkHours_7, school mean 

Student deviation from school mean of NegJunkHours_7 

Flag for the rank of the treatment propensity Xbeta, used as a class variable 

Student deviation from school mean of rXbeta 

Flag for students in GEAR UP schools 



Table E-19 provides an example of a significant GEAR UP effect. That table indicates that parents of 
GEAR UP students scored higher on Parlnvolve than parents of students in comparison schools. This 
finding is adjusted for preexisting differences in the group, both in terms of covariates explicitly shown in 
the model, such as school-level variables and baseline scores for Parlnvolve, and in terms of variables that 
went into the GEAR UP propensity model. Table E-15 provides an example of a measurable finding in a 
contaminated variable, which does not take into account baseline score. Both are considered significant 
because the Pr > Itl score for the GEAR UP effect is less than 0.05. 
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Additional models were fit to look for interactions of GEAR UP with baseline characteristics such as 
race. The point of these additional models was to see if there was subgroups being affected by GEAR UP 
even if the total population was not affected. 



For subgroup analysis, the form of the model was 

„ k 5 5 5 _ 5 

}y = Z T A Q ijl + Z ®ijlPl + Z ( x ijt ~ x i»l)05+l + Z x i»lPlO+l + Z ~ }’i»l)P\5+l + 

Z =1 1=1 1=1 1=1 1=1 



- - 7 _7 k k 

\_7Tjj - 7Tj,\(3 21 + ^i»Pll + (jij ~ yi.) 023 + yi.024 + Z Qjl/i + Z ^ijl^ijl ~ yi»l)Yk+i + u i + e ij 

1=1 1=1 



1 if the student is in the 1 -th subgroup of interest 
0 otherwise, 



k = the number of levels of the variable defining subgroups, and 

d x = the effect of GEAR UP on the subgroup of interest. 

To test the validity of HLM, a large simulation study was conducted. For this simulation, a mock database 
with a certain GEAR UP effect embedded in it, was created. Then HLM was run on that database. Several 
minor errors in the model were noted from the simulation. First, the variance of the random school-level 
effect was overestimated. In addition, the coefficients for the systematic student-level effects were 
underestimated. Luckily, both of these errors occurred in what are known as “nuisance parameters,” so 
the fact that they existed had little effect on the outcome of the simulation. Ultimately, the test was 
successful because HLM provided an estimated GEAR UP effect that was similar to that which had been 
built into the model. For further details on this simulation study, refer to appendix F. 
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Table E-10. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable Academic 



Effect* 


Predictor variable 
in equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




P 22 




-3.77 


3.11 


-1.21 


0.22 


mPO 


n ir n.,. 


P 2 1 




-1.04 


1.74 


-0.60 


0.55 


mBV 


fi. 


PlA 




0.62 


0.17 


3.62 


0.00 


mBVO 


y]-yl 


P 23 




0.38 


0.05 


7.17 


<.0001 


mCS 


V.i 


Pu 




2.50 


1.22 


2.04 


0.04 


mCSO 




Pe 




0.42 


0.21 


1.95 


0.05 


mlW 


x i. 2 


Pn 




0.39 


0.70 


0.55 


0.58 


ml WO 


X ij2 - x i. 2 


Pi 




-0.21 


0.08 


-2.80 


0.01 


mMOB 


X i. 3 


Pl3 




-0.20 


0.25 


-0.78 


0.43 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i.3 


Ps 




-0.10 


0.06 


-1.64 


0.10 


mPTP 


X i. 4 


Pu 




1.47 


1.00 


1.46 


0.14 


mPTPO 


X ij4 X i»4 


P 9 




0.18 


0.07 


2.57 


0.01 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pu 




-0.22 


0.47 


-0.48 


0.63 


mNJHO 


X ij5~ X i.5 


Pi 0 




0.10 


0.10 


0.99 


0.32 


rxbeta 




Pi 


0 


-3.02 


2.30 


-1.31 


0.19 


rxbeta 




P 2 


1 


-2.89 


2.37 


-1.22 


0.22 


rxbeta 




P3 


2 


-2.80 


2.42 


-1.16 


0.25 


rxbeta 


©04 


Pa 


3 


-3.19 


2.40 


-1.33 


0.19 


rxbeta 


©05 


Ps 


4 


-3.51 


2.44 


-1.44 


0.15 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


®0l(yjl -y/.i) 


Pie 


0 


0.32 


0.08 


4.03 


<.0001 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


© 0 2 (yj 2 -yj. 2 ) 


Pn 


1 


0.19 


0.09 


2.02 


0.04 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


©</.»OY« v,. : ) 


Pn 


2 


0.21 


0.06 


3.33 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


®u4(yU-yU) 


Pl9 


3 


0.17 


0.06 


3.06 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


©05(T05 -y/. 5 ) 


PlO 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 




2 




0.19 


0.08 






Residual 
















variance 








9.35 


0.24 






GEAR UP 


T, 


£ 




-0.16 


0.22 


-0.70 


0.49 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-ll. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable CollegeMoreMoney 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 




Pl2 




0.01 


1.69 


0.01 


0.99 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-0.18 


0.66 


-0.27 


0.79 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


Pi\ 




0.43 


0.22 


1.96 


0.05 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


P 22 




0.15 


0.04 


4.18 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




0.76 


0.54 


1.41 


0.16 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


P 6 




-0.03 


0.07 


-0.52 


0.60 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.10 


0.20 


0.52 


0.60 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.05 


0.03 


2.05 


0.04 


mMOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




0.04 


0.14 


0.31 


0.76 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.04 


0.02 


1.93 


0.05 


mPTP 


*i. 4 


Pu 




0.42 


0.34 


1.21 


0.22 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»4 


P9 




0.05 


0.03 


1.73 


0.08 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.29 


0.12 


2.41 


0.02 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pi 0 




0.05 


0.02 


2.16 


0.03 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-1.73 


0.77 


-2.24 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-1.71 


0.78 


-2.19 


0.03 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-1.80 


0.78 


-2.32 


0.02 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-1.70 


0.78 


-2.18 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0,5 


Ps 


4 


-1.74 


0.78 


-2.22 


0.03 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pu 


0 


0.05 


0.06 


0.90 


0.37 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pu 


1 


0.08 


0.06 


1.30 


0.20 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pn 


2 


-0.04 


0.05 


-0.78 


0.43 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pl9 


3 


-0.01 


0.06 


-0.25 


0.81 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0 ,,Oi -v ; .J 


PlO 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.02 


0.01 






Residual 
















variance 








1.08 


0.03 






GEAR UP 


T> 


8 




-0.03 


0.08 


-0.34 


0.74 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-12. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable CollegeBoundRev 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 




Pl2 




-0.75 


12.05 


-0.06 


0.95 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-2.00 


3.58 


-0.56 


0.58 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.68 


0.14 


4.89 


<.0001 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.61 


0.04 


14.27 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




5.68 


3.75 


1.51 


0.13 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




0.55 


0.46 


1.20 


0.23 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




-0.62 


2.11 


-0.29 


0.77 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




-0.54 


0.20 


-2.62 


0.01 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.87 


0.85 


-1.03 


0.30 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




-0.09 


0.12 


-0.75 


0.45 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




6.39 


3.32 


1.92 


0.05 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




-0.02 


0.19 


-0.11 


0.91 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.44 


1.79 


0.25 


0.81 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.39 


0.22 


1.80 


0.07 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-15.49 


8.75 


-1.77 


0.08 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-14.81 


8.93 


-1.66 


0.10 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-15.38 


9.07 


-1.69 


0.09 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-16.14 


8.99 


-1.80 


0.07 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-16.63 


9.24 


-1.80 


0.07 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.24 


0.07 


3.42 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.10 


0.06 


1.69 


0.09 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.10 


0.06 


1.68 


0.09 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


0.01 


0.05 


0.12 


0.90 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,,Oi -v ; .J 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








1.49 


0.60 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




62.26 


1.59 






GEAR UP 


T> 


8 




-0.04 


0.61 


-0.06 


0.95 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-13. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable ECBusy 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 




Pl2 




0.92 


6.24 


0.15 


0.88 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-2.58 


2.25 


-1.15 


0.25 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.68 


0.11 


6.45 


<.0001 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.35 


0.03 


10.22 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




-0.56 


1.95 


-0.29 


0.77 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.07 


0.17 


-0.43 


0.67 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.48 


0.66 


0.73 


0.47 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.17 


0.07 


2.32 


0.02 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.53 


0.45 


-1.18 


0.24 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




-0.06 


0.06 


-1.03 


0.30 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




0.46 


0.91 


0.51 


0.61 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.13 


0.09 


1.50 


0.13 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.67 


0.47 


1.43 


0.15 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.09 


0.08 


1.06 


0.29 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


0.71 


3.09 


0.23 


0.82 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


0.75 


3.21 


0.23 


0.82 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


0.54 


3.31 


0.16 


0.87 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


0.56 


3.36 


0.17 


0.87 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


0.92 


3.45 


0.27 


0.79 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.30 


0.05 


6.32 


<.0001 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.26 


0.04 


6.13 


<.0001 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.10 


0.05 


2.14 


0.03 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


0.09 


0.05 


1.94 


0.05 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,,Oi -v ; .J 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.25 


0.10 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




11.78 


0.30 






GEAR UP 


T> 


8 




-0.33 


0.20 


-1.66 


0.10 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-14. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable ExpectSERev 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 




Pl2 




1.62 


5.38 


0.30 


0.76 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-3.19 


2.22 


-1.44 


0.15 


mBV 


—1 

y* 


PlA 




0.49 


0.11 


4.34 


<.0001 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.36 


0.04 


9.38 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




1.34 


1.60 


0.84 


0.40 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.18 


0.26 


-0.71 


0.48 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.04 


0.61 


0.06 


0.95 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.13 


0.10 


1.35 


0.18 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.57 


0.36 


-1.60 


0.11 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.07 


0.06 


1.30 


0.19 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




3.62 


1.02 


3.57 


0.00 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.17 


0.10 


1.69 


0.09 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.64 


0.53 


1.21 


0.23 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.16 


0.11 


1.50 


0.13 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-7.65 


3.28 


-2.33 


0.02 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-7.45 


3.38 


-2.21 


0.03 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-7.67 


3.47 


-2.21 


0.03 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-7.67 


3.45 


-2.22 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-7.66 


3.58 


-2.14 


0.03 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.27 


0.05 


4.95 


<.0001 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.21 


0.05 


4.03 


<.0001 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.16 


0.05 


3.27 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


0.04 


0.06 


0.62 


0.54 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -yls) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.25 


0.11 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




15.34 


0.39 






GEAR UP 


T, 


8 




0.22 


0.24 


0.93 


0.35 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-15. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable HeardOfSchools (contaminated) 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 


A. 


Pn 




-13.49 


3.79 


-3.56 


0.00 


mPO 




Ai 




-3.28 


1.39 


-2.36 


0.02 


mCS 


A.i 


fin 




0.40 


1.18 


0.34 


0.73 


mCSO 


*01 “ A-l 


A 




0.01 


0.12 


0.11 


0.91 


mlW 


A.2 


A 2 




-0.17 


0.35 


-0.48 


0.63 


ml WO 


X-r, — X T 
ij 2 i* 2 


A 




0.07 


0.05 


1.46 


0.14 


mMOB 


X o 
3 


Pn 




-0.14 


0.24 


-0.61 


0.54 


mMOBO 


*03 - *1.3 


A 




0.08 


0.05 


1.62 


0.11 


mPTP 


*i'.4 


a 4 




0.25 


0.76 


0.33 


0.74 


mPTPO 


*04 -*;.4 


A 




0.13 


0.07 


1.78 


0.08 


mNJH 


*i»5 


a 5 




-1.59 


0.38 


-4.13 


<.0001 


mNJHO 


*05 - **.5 


Ao 




0.05 


0.06 


0.92 


0.36 


rxbeta 


©n 


A 


0 


6.26 


1.98 


3.16 


0.00 


rxbeta 




A 


1 


6.32 


2.05 


3.09 


0.00 


rxbeta 


©i/3 


A 


2 


6.41 


2.06 


3.11 


0.00 


rxbeta 


©04 


A 


3 


6.43 


2.11 


3.05 


0.00 


rxbeta 


® i/5 


A 


4 


6.70 


2.13 


3.15 


0.00 


Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 




A 




0.19 


0.07 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




5.12 


0.15 






GEAR UP 


T, 


s 




0.35 


0.16 


2.23 


0.03 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-16. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable HomeWorkHours 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


Mp 




Pl2 




-1.6 


1.09 


-1.49 


0.14 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




0.22 


0.48 


0.47 


0.64 


mBV 


—1 

y* 


PlA 




0.1 


0.13 


0.74 


0.46 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.19 


0.04 


4.24 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




0.18 


0.36 


0.49 


0.62 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.1 


0.05 


-1.17 


0.24 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




-0 


0.10 


-0.43 


0.67 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.05 


0.02 


2.21 


0.03 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0 


0.09 


-0.10 


0.92 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




-0 


0.02 


-0.25 


0.80 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




-0.3 


0.24 


-1.45 


0.15 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.07 


0.03 


2.55 


0.01 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.13 


0.11 


1.20 


0.23 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.03 


0.03 


1.03 


0.30 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


1.37 


0.62 


2.22 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


1.32 


0.63 


2.10 


0.04 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


1.25 


0.64 


1.96 


0.05 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


1.21 


0.64 


1.88 


0.06 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


1.24 


0.65 


1.90 


0.06 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.07 


0.07 


0.98 


0.33 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.05 


0.07 


0.80 


0.43 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.04 


0.05 


0.72 


0.47 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


-0.2 


0.06 


-2.66 


0.01 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -yls) 


Pm 


4 


0 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.01 


0.01 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




1.09 


0.03 






GEAR UP 


T, 


8 




0.02 


0.04 


0.39 


0.70 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-17. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable NegJunkHours 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




fin 




-0.72 


1.16 


-0.62 


0.54 


mPO 




fii\ 




0.33 


0.71 


0.47 


0.64 


mCS 


U.i 


fin 




0.48 


0.09 


5.18 


<.0001 


mCSO 


Xgl - X,. 1 


fie 




0.32 


0.05 


6.39 


<.0001 


mlW 


Xi.2 


fin 




0.33 


0.48 


0.70 


0.48 


ml WO 


X ■ ■ o — X T 

ij 2 i* 2 


fin 




-0.04 


0.07 


-0.56 


0.57 


mMOB 


X o 
*•3 


fin 




-0.25 


0.12 


-2.09 


0.04 


mMOBO 


X{j3 - X M 


fit 




0.03 


0.02 


1.58 


0.12 


mPTP 


U.4 


fiu 




-0.11 


0.09 


-1.25 


0.21 


mPTPO 


*&'4 -U.4 


fio 




0.01 


0.02 


0.75 


0.45 


mNJH 


U.5 


fin 




-0.40 


0.19 


-2.06 


0.04 


mNJHO 


*05 - U.5 


fi\ 0 




0.02 


0.02 


0.63 


0.53 


rxbeta 


®n 


fix 


0 


1.06 


0.60 


1.77 


0.08 


rxbeta 




fin 


1 


1.03 


0.62 


1.65 


0.10 


rxbeta 




fin 


2 


0.89 


0.65 


1.36 


0.17 


rxbeta 


®y4 


fi 4 


3 


0.76 


0.66 


1.15 


0.25 


rxbeta 


®*5 


fie 


4 


0.97 


0.67 


1.43 


0.15 


Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.01 


0.01 






Residual 
















variance 








0.88 


0.02 






GEAR UP 




8 




-0.03 


0.05 


-0.70 


0.49 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-18. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable Performance 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




5.73 


2.96 


1.93 


0.05 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




0.13 


0.98 


0.13 


0.90 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.30 


0.14 


2.17 


0.03 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.49 


0.04 


12.10 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




-0.31 


0.85 


-0.37 


0.71 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.28 


0.10 


-2.83 


0.00 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.15 


0.43 


0.35 


0.73 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.02 


0.04 


0.61 


0.55 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.48 


0.23 


-2.06 


0.04 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.00 


0.04 


-0.01 


1.00 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




1.99 


0.78 


2.56 


0.01 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.12 


0.06 


1.98 


0.05 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




1.08 


0.43 


2.53 


0.01 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.16 


0.04 


3.52 


0.00 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-4.86 


2.21 


-2.20 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-4.96 


2.25 


-2.20 


0.03 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-5.08 


2.29 


-2.22 


0.03 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-5.10 


2.29 


-2.23 


0.03 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-5.16 


2.32 


-2.23 


0.03 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.11 


0.06 


1.67 


0.10 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


-0.04 


0.05 


-0.82 


0.42 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


-0.06 


0.06 


-1.05 


0.30 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


-0.05 


0.06 


-0.75 


0.45 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -y/. 5 ) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.09 


0.04 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




4.21 


0.11 






GEAR UP 




8 




0.09 


0.14 


0.60 


0.55 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-19. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable Parlnvolve 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




-2.18 


5.30 


-0.41 


0.68 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




1.09 


1.74 


0.63 


0.53 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.44 


0.12 


3.69 


0.00 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


P 23 




0.35 


0.04 


8.39 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




-0.40 


1.29 


-0.31 


0.76 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.29 


0.12 


-2.31 


0.02 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.19 


0.47 


0.40 


0.69 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




-0.05 


0.08 


-0.62 


0.54 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




0.23 


0.31 


0.72 


0.47 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.00 


0.06 


0.03 


0.98 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




1.01 


0.88 


1.15 


0.25 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.16 


0.07 


2.13 


0.03 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




-0.33 


0.50 


-0.66 


0.51 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.03 


0.06 


0.45 


0.66 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-0.33 


2.84 


-0.12 


0.91 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-0.83 


2.92 


-0.28 


0.78 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-1.34 


2.98 


-0.45 


0.65 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-1.44 


2.93 


-0.49 


0.62 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-1.69 


3.03 


-0.56 


0.58 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.04 


0.07 


0.59 


0.55 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yj 2 -y«) 


Pm 


1 


0.03 


0.06 


0.55 


0.58 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 -y, 7 . 3 ) 


Pm 


2 


0.00 


0.06 


-0.07 


0.94 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


-0.11 


0.07 


-1.55 


0.12 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -y/. 5 ) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.20 


0.09 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




11.73 


0.30 






GEAR UP 




A 




0.75 


0.19 


3.98 


<.0001 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-20. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable PExpect (contaminated) 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




fin 




5.81 


3.75 


1.55 


0.12 


mPO 




Pi\ 




-1.67 


1.74 


-0.96 


0.34 


mCS 


A., 


fixx 




-0.03 


1.07 


-0.03 


0.98 


mCSO 


Xgi - A. i 


fit, 




-0.05 


0.12 


-0.40 


0.69 


mlW 


U.2 


fin 




0.57 


0.47 


1.22 


0.22 


ml WO 


X-n — X-> 

ij 2 f2 


fin 




0.06 


0.06 


1.16 


0.25 


mMOB 


X o 
*• 3 


fin 




-0.28 


0.28 


-1.00 


0.32 


mMOBO 


X ij3 - A.3 


fie 




0.02 


0.05 


0.35 


0.73 


mPTP 


U.4 


fin 




3.05 


0.61 


4.98 


<.0001 


mPTPO 


X ijA ~ X i. 4 


fit 




0.34 


0.07 


4.75 


<.0001 


mNJH 


U.5 


fin 




1.24 


0.32 


3.91 


<.0001 


mNJHO 


*.,5 -A.5 


fix 0 




0.17 


0.06 


2.63 


0.01 


rxbeta 


®u 


fix 


0 


-7.64 


1.82 


-4.20 


<.0001 


rxbeta 


©*2 


fin 


1 


-7.65 


1.91 


-4.01 


<.0001 


rxbeta 




fin 


2 


-7.95 


1.96 


-4.05 


<.0001 


rxbeta 


©04 


fi< 


3 


-7.90 


2.01 


-3.94 


<.0001 


rxbeta 


©05 


fis 


4 


-7.85 


2.02 


-3.88 


0.00 


Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.09 


0.05 






Residual 
















variance 








7.43 


0.19 






GEAR UP 


T, 


8 




0.13 


0.15 


2.02 


0.04 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-21. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable PPartCB 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




5.13 


5.21 


0.98 


0.33 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-1.39 


1.94 


-0.72 


0.47 


mBV 


—1 

y* 


PlA 




0.54 


0.14 


3.80 


0.00 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.47 


0.03 


14.04 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




-0.45 


1.34 


-0.33 


0.74 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.22 


0.18 


-1.20 


0.23 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




-0.18 


0.75 


-0.24 


0.81 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.02 


0.09 


0.28 


0.78 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.52 


0.37 


-1.42 


0.16 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




-0.02 


0.07 


-0.22 


0.82 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




3.13 


1.26 


2.49 


0.01 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.33 


0.11 


3.13 


0.00 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.97 


0.72 


1.36 


0.17 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.23 


0.08 


3.03 


0.00 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-6.51 


3.93 


-1.66 


0.10 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-6.31 


4.04 


-1.56 


0.12 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-6.64 


4.13 


-1.61 


0.11 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-6.61 


4.11 


-1.61 


0.11 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-6.72 


4.20 


-1.60 


0.11 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.16 


0.05 


3.09 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.02 


0.06 


0.36 


0.72 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.02 


0.05 


0.37 


0.71 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


-0.04 


0.05 


-0.83 


0.41 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -yls) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.22 


0.10 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




13.22 


0.34 






GEAR UP 


T, 


8 




0.21 


0.24 


0.89 


0.37 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-22. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable SDiligent 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




4.39 


2.07 


2.12 


0.03 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-1.01 


1.05 


-0.96 


0.34 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.81 


0.10 


8.47 


<.0001 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.21 


0.06 


3.72 


0.00 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




-0.98 


0.63 


-1.57 


0.12 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




-0.11 


0.09 


-1.21 


0.23 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




-0.09 


0.30 


-0.31 


0.76 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.02 


0.04 


0.56 


0.57 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.12 


0.16 


-0.77 


0.44 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.01 


0.04 


0.31 


0.75 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




0.25 


0.41 


0.61 


0.54 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.09 


0.05 


1.95 


0.05 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.19 


0.23 


0.84 


0.40 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.11 


0.04 


2.46 


0.01 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-1.43 


1.13 


-1.26 


0.21 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-1.47 


1.17 


-1.26 


0.21 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-1.25 


1.20 


-1.04 


0.30 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-1.35 


1.24 


-1.08 


0.28 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-1.20 


1.27 


-0.94 


0.34 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.13 


0.08 


1.71 


0.09 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.10 


0.06 


1.59 


0.11 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.08 


0.07 


1.17 


0.24 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


-0.03 


0.06 


-0.42 


0.67 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -y/. 5 ) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.05 


0.02 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




3.02 


0.08 






GEAR UP 




8 




-0.05 


0.11 


-0.42 


0.68 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-23. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable SPartCB 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




-2.72 


8.47 


-0.32 


0.75 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-1.81 


3.36 


-0.54 


0.59 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.61 


0.17 


3.59 


0.00 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.51 


0.04 


12.30 


<.0001 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




5.48 


3.24 


1.69 


0.09 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




0.45 


0.41 


1.11 


0.27 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.08 


1.52 


0.05 


0.96 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




-0.33 


0.17 


-1.95 


0.05 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.62 


0.62 


-1.00 


0.32 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




-0.06 


0.09 


-0.60 


0.55 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




4.52 


2.46 


1.84 


0.07 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




-0.12 


0.14 


-0.83 


0.41 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




0.12 


1.13 


0.10 


0.92 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.27 


0.19 


1.41 


0.16 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-11.35 


5.67 


-2.00 


0.05 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-11.07 


5.79 


-1.91 


0.06 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-11.33 


5.91 


-1.92 


0.06 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-12.05 


5.84 


-2.06 


0.04 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-12.39 


6.04 


-2.05 


0.04 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


0.26 


0.07 


3.62 


0.00 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.18 


0.07 


2.47 


0.01 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.15 


0.06 


2.57 


0.01 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


0.01 


0.05 


0.29 


0.77 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -y/. 5 ) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.71 


0.30 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




37.15 


0.95 






GEAR UP 




8 




-0.12 


0.42 


-0.27 


0.78 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Table E-24. Beta coefficients for HLM for the variable TalkCoursePlanning 



Effect* 


Predictor 
variable in 
equation (2) 


Parameter 

symbol 


Value of 
categorical 
predictor 


Estimate 


Standard 

eiTor 


t Value 


Pr > Itl 


mP 




Pl2 




-5.00 


3.44 


-1.45 


0.15 


mPO 


n ir n i% 


Pi\ 




-3.51 


1.28 


-2.75 


0.01 


mBV 


—1 

u. 


PlA 




0.08 


0.15 


0.55 


0.59 


mBVO 


7 —7 

yu~y» 


Pn 




0.12 


0.04 


3.19 


0.00 


mCS 


A. i 


Pu 




0.79 


0.92 


0.87 


0.39 


mCSO 


X ijl ~x M 


Pe 




0.18 


0.12 


1.45 


0.15 


mlW 


X i. 2 


Pn 




0.90 


0.37 


2.42 


0.02 


ml WO 


X ij2 ~ X i. 2 


Pi 




0.17 


0.05 


3.63 


0.00 


m MOB 


X i. 3 


Pn 




-0.20 


0.21 


-0.95 


0.34 


mMOBO 


X ij3~ X i. 3 


Ps 




0.04 


0.04 


1.01 


0.31 


mPTP 


*i. A 


Pu 




1.51 


0.66 


2.30 


0.02 


mPTPO 


X ij 4 ~ X i»A 


P9 




0.12 


0.05 


2.32 


0.02 


mNJH 


X i. 5 


Pn 




-0.73 


0.28 


-2.59 


0.01 


mNJHO 


X ij5 ~ X i. 5 


Pm 




0.04 


0.05 


0.80 


0.42 


rxbeta 


®,i 


Pi 


0 


-0.97 


1.87 


-0.52 


0.60 


rxbeta 


0 ,2 


Pi 


1 


-0.87 


1.88 


-0.46 


0.65 


rxbeta 


©03 


Pi 


2 


-0.77 


1.92 


-0.40 


0.69 


rxbeta 


®,4 


Pa 


3 


-0.59 


1.92 


-0.31 


0.76 


rxbeta 


0,5 


A 


4 


-0.49 


1.96 


-0.25 


0.80 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,i (yji -yl.i) 


Pm 


0 


-0.02 


0.06 


-0.31 


0.76 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,2 (yl J2 -yl. 2 ) 


Pm 


1 


0.13 


0.06 


2.37 


0.02 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,3 (yj 3 ~yU) 


Pm 


2 


0.05 


0.05 


1.10 


0.27 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0, 4 (yj 4 — y#U) 


Pm 


3 


0.05 


0.05 


0.99 


0.32 


mBVO(rxbeta) 


0,5 (yj 5 -y/. 5 ) 


Pm 


4 


0.00 








Variance of 

school-level 
random effects 








0.11 


0.05 






Residual 
















variance 




A 




5.31 


0.14 






GEAR UP 




8 




0.59 


0.15 


4.05 


<.0001 



*See table E-9 for explanation of effect variables. 
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Appendix F 



Hierarchical Linear Modeling (HLM) Simulation Study 



Although the field of hierarchical 1 i near models has seen a tremendous expansion in use, in part due to 
improved software and textbooks* and has been extensively researched for many more years, one area 
that has not received much attention is whether it is possible to use information about sample subjects 
within clusters to estimate cluster-level covariates and then control on those estimated cluster-level 
co variates in the analysis of individual outcomes. For this study, a small simulation study was undertaken 
to study the issue. This appendix documents the methods and results of that study. 



F.l Simulation Model 

In this stimulation study, a sample of 80,000 students in 1,000 schools was created, with a constant 80 
students per school. Both school-level and student-level co variates were simulated. The 1,000 schools 
were split into two groups of 500 each with probabilities that were a function of the school-level 
covariates, thereby creating a selection bias. Student-level outcomes were simulated that were a function 
of baseline student-level covariates, baseline school-level covariates, treatment status and random errors 
at both the school and student levels. This simulated data set was then analyzed with the same HLM 
software used to analyze the Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs 
(GEAR UP) data. 

Before describing the model in more detail, several caveats are noted. First, the numbers of schools and 
students simulated are much larger than was available in the GEAR UP evaluation, although the number 
of students per school was comparable. The idea was to see if the technique would at least work with very 
large sample sizes. It probably does not work as well with smaller sample sizes available in the GEAR UP 
evaluation. Second, only a single replication of the simulation was earned out. Ideally, several hundred 
replications would have been carried out. Time and resources did not permit this level of effort. 

A number of steps were involved in constructing and analyzing the simulated data set. First, a set of 
independent school-level latent variables was constructed. Second, the school-level covariates were used 
to generate a set of independent student-level latent variables. Third, these were mixed to create a 
correlated set of student-level manifest covariates and a latent true baseline score on the outcome variable. 
Fourth, measurement noise was added to the latent true baseline outcome to create a manifest baseline 
outcome. Fifth, the manifest student-level covariates were averaged within schools to create manifest 
school-level covariates. Sixth, the manifest student- and school-level covariates were mixed to create a 
latent student-level treatment propensity. Seventh, the latent student-level treatment propensities were 
averaged within schools to create a preliminary latent school-level treatment propensity. Eighth, these 
preliminary latent school-level treatment propensities were stretched out some to produce greater 
variability across schools. Ninth, a set of 500 schools was randomly selected with probability 
proportionate to the stretched latent school-level treatment propensity. Tenth, the students were classified 



A.S. Bryk, and S.W. Raudenbush. Hierarchical Linear Models: Application and Data Analysis Methods. Newbury Park, 
Calif.: Sage Publications; 1992; P.J. Diggle, K.Y. Liang, and S.L. Zeger. Analysis of Longitudinal Data. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1994; H. Goldstein. Multi-level Statistical Models, 2d ed. London: Arnold, 1995; C.E. McCulloch, and S.R. Searle. 
Generalized, Linear and Mixed Models. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 2001. 
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into quintiles of personal treatment propensities. Eleventh, the follow-up outcomes were generated as a 
function of all the other variables generated thus far. Finally, the data set was analyzed using Proc Mixed. 

The latent school-level covariates were generated as 
L a ~ N(0, zf) , for z'=l to 1,000 and 1 =1 to 8, 

with variances 70, 80, 90, 100, 105, 110, 120, and 130. 

The latent student-level covariates were then generated as 
g tj , ~ N(L n ,a{) , for i=\ to 1,000; 1 =1 to 8, and j= 1 to 80, 

with variances 930, 920, 910, 900, 895, 890, 880, and 870. 

The manifest student-level covariates were then generated as 



■j =~ N (0A6)'^T j (p u g j j t ,l&4 , for /=1 to 1,000; 1 =1 to 8, and j =1 to 80 



and latent true baseline outcome as 



o 

y]J =~ N (0.46)^ <p q ,g iit ,784 for z'=l to 1,000; and j = 1 to 80, 



where the phi terms were 

(.90 .30 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
.05 .90 .30 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 
.05 .05 .90 .30 .05 .05 .05 .05 
.05 .05 .05 .90 .30 .05 .05 .05 
.05 .05 .05 .05 .90 .30 .05 .05 
.05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .90 .30 .05 
.05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .90 .30 
.30 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .05 .90 
.20 .30 .20 .20 .40 .30 .05 .40) 

The manifest true baseline outcomes were then simulated as 
yl ~ (V((0.95)y ( y r ,100) for z=l to 1,000; and j =1 to 80 

Note that the 100 represents measurement variance and the factor of 0.95 a slight measurement bias. 
These measurement errors were introduced because of concern that the method would not work well if 
they were present. 
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The manifest school-level covariates were then generated as 



x 



7.1 



80 



I 



x,. 



for 7=1 to 1,000; and 1 =1 to 8. 



The student-level logit propensities were then calculated as 

/ N ( 9 9 X 

T a n X ij\ + a T-\ X i< ’ 

V y y V 1=1 1=1 7 

where the alpha parameters are shown in Table F-l. 

Table F-l. Model for student-level treatment propensity 



In 






1 — k.. 



250 



Variable name 


Var index 1 


cc xx 


a i\ 


Renumbered index for 
outcome model 


Volunteerism 


1 


+0.5 


0 


n/a 


ClassSkipping 


2 


-1.5 


-0.4 


1 


Imp Work 


3 


-2.0 


-0.6 


2 


Mobility 


4 


-1.7 


0 


3 


ParTalkPolitics 


5 


-1.9 


0 


4 


White 


6 


-0.5 


0 


n/a 


Other adult 


7 


-0.4 


0 


n/a 


NegativeJunkFIours 


8 


-1.9 


0 


5 


True baseline outcome 


9 


-0.02 


+0.02 


n/a 



These were then converted to treatment propensities with the equation 
exp (ffca) 



K ij = 



l + exp(.^«r) 



These were then averaged to the school level 



J 80 

^ ~80 5 ^ 



and then stretched out as 



0.7(%-min{^.}) 

MOS, = + 0 . 15 , 

max { n i% I - min { n i% | 

i 1 1 i ' ’ 



with values outside the range of 0 to 1 , shrunk back to the nearest boundary of the range. 
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These measures of size were then used in a systematic probability, proportionate-to-size sampling 
program that selected 500 of the 1,000 schools as treatment schools. The remainder were treated as 
control schools. 

Students were ranked into five strata of n Vj with belonging to a particular stratum indicated by the binary 
flag 0 ^ , for 7=1 to 1,000; and j = I to 80, and 1 =1 to 5. 

Of the eight student-level covariates and eight school-level covariates, only five were used to generate the 
dependent variable. The renumbering of the covariates is shown in the last column of table F-l. The 
dependent variable (followup outcome) was then simulated as 

5 5 5 5 

yfj = + 'Tj®ijl0\ + X( x t /1 _x !»l)^5+l + X x > lAo +1 + 

1=1 1=1 1=1 1=1 

5 

X®yl ~ f )A5+1 + [*ij ~ 21 + 71 j. 022 + (y1j T - y]» )P 23 + ^*024 + u i + e ij ’ 

1=1 

where the beta coefficients are given in table F-2, 

U: ~ N(0,9) and e n ~ N(0,16) . 

■ y 



After generating the population, the same software was used to analyze it as was used for the actual 
analysis, as described in appendix E under the FILM section. Note that the true baseline outcomes (student 
and school level) were used to generate followup outcomes, but that manifest baseline outcomes (student 
and school level) were used in the model fitting to see if the procedure was sensitive to measurement error 
in the baseline outcome. Also note that true propensities were given to the model procedure rather than 
estimated propensities. It would have been a tougher test to force the modeling procedure to use estimated 
propensities, but the test was still fairly stringent. 

Reviewing the test results, several features stand out. First and most important, the treatment effects arc 
unbiasedly recovered with tight confidence intervals. (See first five data rows of table F-2.) This was, of 
course, the result that was desired. 

Second, the model failed in sorting out the separate effects of the variables through the propensities. All 
of the coefficients for terms involving the propensities (both categorical and continuous) are extremely 
unstable. Because these are nuisance parameters, this instability is not much of an issue, but it does 
perhaps indicate that it is not very helpful to include the propensities in addition to the variables that 
predict the propensities. A separate run (not shown) was made omitting the terms for the propensities. The 
results of this run for the rest of the model were not appreciably affected despite the fact that more 
variables were used to generate the propensities than were used in the modeling. So it does not appeal - to 
matter very much whether the propensity scores are added to the model in addition to the variables that 
are important in the propensity model. 

Third, the model produces highly biased estimates of the effects of both the student- and school-level 
covariates. All these estimates are strongly biased toward zero. Again, these are nuisance parameters of 
little interest in the evaluation. Flowever, it does indicate that if one were interested in separately 
estimating the effects of student-level and school-level covariates, it does not work well to estimate the 
school-level covariates as the average of the student-level covariates and then include both in the model. 
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Table F-2. True and fitted models for followup outcome 



Variable 


Level/ 

index 


True 

parameter 


Estimated 

parameter 


Standard 

error 


Treatment effect by propensity stratum 


1 


-10.0 


-10.2 


0.2 




2 


-5.0 


-5.0 


0.2 




3 


0.0 


-0.3 


0.2 




4 


10.0 


10.0 


0.2 




5 


15.0 


14.8 


0.2 


Propensity stratum 


1 


2.0 


1.1 


12.0 




2 


0.5 


0.2 


12.0 




3 


-0.2 


-0.1 


12.0 




4 


-0.1 


-0.2 


12.0 




5 


0.0 


-0.1 


12.0 


Student-level co variate 


1 


-3.6 


-0.72 


0.04 




2 


3.9 


0.77 


0.06 




3 


-2.0 


-0.41 


0.04 




4 


12.5 


2.49 


0.05 




5 


5.2 


1.04 


0.05 


School-level co variate 


1 


-2.9 


-0.580 


0.002 




2 


2.2 


0.436 


0.002 




3 


0.2 


0.039 


0.002 




4 


2.5 


0.499 


0.002 




5 


1.1 


0.218 


0.002 


Interaction of baseline outcome with propensity stratum 


1 


0.0 


- 0.000 


0.003 




2 


0.0 


-0.003 


0.003 




3 


0.0 


-0.002 


0.003 




4 


0.0 


-0.002 


0.003 




5 


0.0 


0.0 


N/A 


Student-level propensity (continuous) 




0.01 


-5.0 


24.0 


School-level average propensity (continuous) 




-0.2 


-3.5 


1.3 


Student-level baseline outcome 




0.68 


0.66 


0.03 


School-level average baseline outcome 




0.61 


0.570 


0.002 


School-level random effect 




9.0 


9.9 


0.5 


Student-level random error 




16.0 


53.0 


0.3 



F-5 




Fourth, the school-level random effect is well estimated, but the residual student-level random error is 
strongly overestimated. This positive bias in the residual variance is no doubt linked to the shrinkage bias 
in the fixed covariates. For some reason, the modeling procedure could not tease out the fixed effects of 
the covariates and as a result found larger residual error than truly existed. Again, the deficiencies in the 
modeling software have no impact on the evaluation report because the treatment effects were very well 
estimated. 
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Appendix G 



Methodology for Analyzing Transcript Data 



Transcript information consisting of report cards and standardized test scores was requested for all 
Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP) and non-GEAR UP 
students participating in the national evaluation with parent consents obtained for these data. Information 
describing the students’ eighth grade was analyzed for the national evaluation. To compare the student 
transcripts across schools, the national evaluation modified the Classification of Secondary School 
Courses (CSSC) developed by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) for use with middle 
schools. The CSSC was designed to describe course offerings in secondary education and to provide a 
coherent means for classifying these courses. 60 The middle school CSSC developed for the national 
evaluation appears in table G- 1 . 

To aid in the classification of classes, school course catalogs and master schedules for classes were 
requested from schools. However, several schools were not able to provide course catalogs for their 
middle schools. When course catalogs were not available, information from interviews with guidance 
counselors and school administrative staff was used to interpret student transcripts. 

The national evaluation based its method for analyzing middle school transcripts on two methods used by 
NCES for its high school transcript studies. These two methods are described in Supplemental Note 5: 
NAEP, NELS and HS&B Transcript Studies, which describes two methods used to classify academic 
challenge or difficulty of course work for the transcript studies: Academic Pipelines and Academic 
Rigor. 61 



G.l Academic Pipelines 

The term pipelines is used to note the normal sequencing of courses. The academic pipelines organize 
transcript data into four core subject areas: mathematics, science, English and foreign language. Each 
level within a subject area includes courses either of similar academic challenge and difficulty or at the 
same stage in the learning progression for that subject. Table G-2 shows the progression for each pipeline 
as defined for middle schools at the national evaluation. A student’ s placement in the pipeline is based on 
the highest level class completed within the subject area. 



60 See NCES' Web site regarding high school transcript studies sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education 
(http://nces.ed.gov/surveys/hst/courses.asp). 

61 See NCES-Supplemental Note 5: NAEP, NELS and HS&B Transcript Studies for a full description of the methods used for 
NCES' transcript studies. 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


05 


AREA AND ETHNIC 
STUDIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the history, 
society, politics, culture and economics 
of either a particular geographic region 
or a particular subset of the population 
sharing common racial characteristics 
or common traits and customs. 




















05.01 


AREA STUDIES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the history, society, politics, 
culture and economics of a particular 
geographic region. 




















05.0101 


Area Studies 


Survey of social, political, and cultural 
history; Africa, Latin America, China, 
Japan, Russia, India South Pacific, Europe 


0 


0 


2 


05.0102 


American Studies, Basic 


Contemporary issues, culture, domestic 
and international politics, print media 
resources, practical economic issues 


0 


0 


2 


05.0117 


Comparative World Cultures 


Comparative world culture study, 
geography, economics, political science, 
history and humanities 


0 


0 


2 














07 


BUSINESS AND OFFICE 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that prepares individuals for 
a variety of activities in planning, 
organizing, directing and controlling all 
business office systems and procedures. 
Includes instruction in preparing, 
transcribing, systematizing and 
preserving written communications and 
records; preparing and analyzing 
financial records; collecting accounts 
and receiving and disbursing money; 
gathering, processing and distributing 
information and mail; operating office 
machines and electronic data processing 
equipment; storing, distributing and 
accounting for inventories of materials; 
operating telephone switchboards and 
delivering messages; and performing 
other business office duties. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


07.03 


BUSINESS DATA 
PROCESSING AND RELATED 
PROGRAMS 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to analyze and 
design data processing system 
configurations; write, test, monitor, 
debug and maintain data processing 
programs; and operate computers 
and peripheral and data entry 
equipment. 




















07.0361 


Keyboarding 


Alphabetic and numeric keyboarding 
using touch method 


0 


0 


2 














07.06 


SECRETARIAL AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to record and 
transcribe communications and to 
provide administrative support. 




















07.0640 


Word Processing - Middle School 
Level 


Word processing software and 
equipment, word processing projects 


0 


0 


2 


07.0641 


Word Processing 1 


Word processing equipment, memory 
typewriters, integrated typing projects, 
transcription and communication skills 


1 


0 


2 














07.07 


TYPING, GENERAL OFFICE 
AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to record, 
duplicate and retrieve data, including 
classifying, sorting and filing 
correspondence, records and other 
data. Includes instruction in shipping 
and receiving procedures, stock and 
inventory maintenance, and operation 
of office machines. 




















07.0711 


Typewriting 1; Typewriting. 
Beginning; Typewriting. Business 


Touch method mastery, speed building, 
interoffice correspondence, stroking 
techniques, manuscripts, letters 


1 


0 


2 


07.0714 


Typing - Middle School Level 


Touch method mastery, speed building, 
interoffice correspondence, 
correspondence projects 


0 


0 


2 


07.0721 


Typewriting. Personal; Word 
Processing, Personal 


Touch typewriting, letters; reports, 
footnotes, personal use 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


08 


MARKETING AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that prepares individuals 
for occupations directed toward the 
flow of industrial and consumer goods 
in channels of trade, or the provision 
of services to consumers or users. 
These programs are concerned with 
marketing, sales, distribution, 
merchandising and management, 
including ownership and management 
of enterprises engaged in marketing. 
Instructional programs prepare 
individuals to perform one or more of 
the marketing functions, such as 
selling, buying, pricing, promoting, 
financing, transporting, storing, 
market research and marketing 
management. In addition, 
instructional programs include 
varying emphases on technical 
knowledge of products or services 
marketed, related communication and 
computation skills and abilities and 
attitudes associated with human 
relations and private enterprise. 




















08.03 


ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to perform 
marketing and management functions 
and tasks associated with owning and 
operating a business. 




















08.0312 


Student Store - Middle Level 


Operating school-sponsored student 
supply store 


0 


0 


2 














09 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describe the creation, 
transmission and evaluation of 
messages. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


09.04 


JOURNALISM (MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS) 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the principles and methods of 
gathering, processing, evaluating and 
disseminating through mass media, 
information about current events and 
issues. 




















09.0410 


Journalism - Middle School Level 


Newspaper study, newspaper production, 
news information gathering, proofreading, 
journalistic writing, production of school 
newspaper 


0 


0 


2 


09.0411 


Journalism 1 . Newspaper 
Production 1 . News Writing 1 , 
Writing for Publication 


Newspaper study, newspaper production, 
news information gathering, proofreading, 
journalistic writing 


1 


0 


2 


09.0431 


Literary Magazine 


Advanced writing techniques, literary 
magazine publishing 


0 


0 


2 


09.0440 


Yearbook Production - Middle 
School Level 


Producing a publication, format, layout, 
photographs, yearbook design 


0 


0 


2 


09.0441 


Yearbook Production 1, 
Publications 1 


Producing a publication, format, layout, 
photographs, yearbook design 


1 


0 


2 














11 


COMPUTER AND 
INFORMATION 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the coding, 
processing and storage of data through 
repetitious and highly complex 
mathematical operations at high speed, 
and in accordance with strictly defined 
systems and procedures. 




















11.01 


COMPUTER AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCES, 
GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the coding, 
processing and storage of data through 
repetitious and highly complex 
mathematical operations at high speed, 
and in accordance with strictly defined 
systems and procedures. 




















11.0110 


Computer Literacy; Introduction to 
Computers - Middle School Level 


Introductory survey of computer skills and 
awareness that includes using the Internet 
and World Wide Web, keyboarding, 
computer components, uses of computers 
in business and professions; computer- 
based skills 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


11.0111 


Computer Appreciation; Computer 
Literacy; Computers - Introduction 


Survey course, nontechnical 
presentations, social implications of 
computers, computer familiarization 


0 


0 


2 


11.0130 


Computer Applications - Middle 
School Level 


Learning to use computer applications 
products for school-related projects 


0 


0 


2 


11.0131 


Computer Applications, Computer 
Sciences 1 


Emphasis on developing usable 
software, team approach 


0 


0 


2 














11.02 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the methods and procedures 
used in flow charting and writing 
instructions in computer language for 
the direction of computer operation in 
the solution of a problem. 




















11.0211 


Computer Programming 1 


Flow charts, algorithms, computer 
languages, machine operation, 
documentation 


1 


0 


2 














16 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the structure 
and use of language common or 
indigenous to people of the same 
community or nation, the same 
geographical area or cultural 
traditions, including such features as 
sounds, literature, syntax, phonology, 
morphology, semantics, sentences, 
prose and verse, as well as 
development of skills and attitudes 
used in communicating and 
evaluating thoughts and feelings 
through oral and written language. 




















16.01 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
MULTIPLE EMPHASIS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the language, literature and 
culture of more than one specific 
group of people. 




















16.0110 


Foreign Language, Exploratory - 
Middle School Level 


Experiences in a variety of languages 
and cultures over a semester or year- 
long period 


0 


0 


2 


16.0111 


Foreign Language, Exploratory 


Language, culture, multiple groups 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


16.0118 


English as a Second Language 1 , 
TESOL, ESOL, ESL - Beginning - 
Middle School Level 


Basic English structure, limited 
vocabulary, English sounds, oral 
expression, American student life 


0 


1 


2 


16.0119 


English as a Second Language 2, 
TESOL, ESOL, ESL - Intermediate 
-Middle School Level 


Study of English language skills, 
increase language control, cultural 
information, composition skills 


0 


1 


2 


16.0120 


English as a Second Language 3, 
TESOL, ESOL, ESL - Transition - 
Middle School Level 


Greater English language ability, 
reading, composition, vocabulary 
building, role playing, American culture 


0 


1 


2 


16.0121 


English as a Second Language 1 , 
TESOL-Beginning 


Basic English structure, limited 
vocabulary, English sounds, oral 
expression, American student life 


1 


1 


2 


16.0122 


English as a Second Language 2, 
TES OL-Intermediate 


English language skills, increase 
language control, cultural information, 
composition skills 


2 


1 


2 


16.0123 


English as a Second Language 3, 
TESOL- Advanced 


Greater English language ability, 
reading, composition, vocabulary 
building, role playing, American culture 


2 


1 


2 


16.0124 


English as a Second Language, 
Skills Laboratory 


Individualized instruction, non-native - 
English speakers, skill building 


0 


1 


2 


16.0125 


Transitional English 


Brush-up instruction to enable student to 
make the transition to regular English 
classes 


0 


1 


2 














16.05 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the language, literature and 
culture of people whose native 
language belongs to the Germanic 
branch of Indo-European languages, 
languages such as German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and 
Yiddish are included in this category. 




















16.0500 


Germanic Languages, Other 




0 


0 


2 


16.0511 


German 7, German for Survival - 
Middle School Level 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
dialogues 


0 


0 


2 


16.0512 


German 8 - Middle School Level 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
composition, dialogues 


0 


0 


2 


16.0513 


German 1 , German 9 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
dialogues 


1 


0 


2 


16.0514 


German 2, German 10, German 11 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
composition and literature 


2 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


16.09 


ITALIC LANGUAGES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the language, literature and 
culture of people whose native 
language belongs to the Italic branch 
of Indo-European languages; 
languages such as French, Italian, 
Latin, Portuguese and Spanish are 
included in this category 




















16.0900 


Italic Languages, Other 




0 


0 


2 


16.0901 


French 7 - Middle School Level 


Basic vocabulary, grammar, culture 
study, reading, audio lingual approach 


0 


0 


2 


16.0902 


French 8 - Middle School Level 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, drill 


0 


0 


2 


16.0903 


French 1 , French 9 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
dialogues 


1 


0 


2 


16.0904 


French 2, French 10 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
French family life and customs 


2 


0 


2 


16.0911 


Italian 7 - Middle School Level 


Basic vocabulary, grammar, culture study 


0 


0 


2 


16.0912 


Italian 8 - Middle School Level 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study 


0 


0 


2 


16.0913 


Italian 1 , Italian 9 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
dialogues, conversation 


1 


0 


2 


16.0914 


Italian 2, Italian 10 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
composition and literature, Italian and 
American cultural differences 


2 


0 


2 


16.0920 


Latin 1, Latin 9, Latin Graffiti for 
Anybody 


Classical Latin structure; prefixes, 
suffixes, root words; Virgil and Livy; 
legendary Rome; comparison of Roman 
and American life; Greek and Roman 
culture 


1 


0 


2 


16.0921 


Latin 2 


Grammar and syntax, Caesar, culture, 
classics in the original, comparison of 
Roman and American institutions 


2 


0 


2 


16.0931 


Spanish 7, Spanish for Survival - 
Middle School Level 


Basic vocabulary, grammar, culture 
study, travel information, money 
exchange, phrase books, oral skills 


0 


0 


2 


16.0932 


Spanish 8 - Middle School Level 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
time, weather, greetings 


0 


0 


2 


16.0933 


Spanish 1, Spanish 9, Spanish, 
Beginning 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
dialogues 


1 


0 


2 


16.0934 


Spanish 2, Spanish 10 


Vocabulary, grammar, culture study, 
composition and literature, Mexico and 
Spain, history and customs 


2 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


16.13 


NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGES 
FOR NATIVE SPEAKERS 






















16.1300 


Non-English Languages for Native 
Speaker, Other 




0 


0 


2 


16.1311 


Spanish for Native Speakers 1 


Reading and writing of Spanish skills for 
Spanish speaking people, culture study 


0 


1 


2 


16.1312 


Spanish for Native Speakers 2 




0 


1 


2 


16.1313 


Spanish for Native Speakers 3 




0 


1 


2 


16.1361 


French for Native Speakers 1 




1 


1 


2 


16.1362 


French for Native Speakers 2 




2 


1 


2 














16.99 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
OTHER 


Group of instructional programs in 
foreign languages not described above. 




















16.9900 


Foreign Languages, Other 




0 


0 


2 














17 


ALLIED HEALTH 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that prepares individuals to 
assist qualified health professionals in 
providing diagnostic, therapeutic, 
preventive, restorative and 
rehabilitative services to patients in 
health care facilities, the home and the 
community. 




















17.02 


DIAGNOSTIC AND 
TREATMENT SERVICES 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to use equipment 
and medical materials for diagnostic 
and therapeutic purposes by learning 
to apply roentgen rays and radioactive 
substances; prepare and administer 
radioisotopes; operate 
electrocardiograph, 
electroencephalograph, respiratory or 
dialysis equipment; provide technical 
assistance before, during and after an 
operation; or render medical 
emergency treatment in a variety of 
situations that demand immediate care, 
such as heart attacks, childbirth, 
poisons, burns and shock. 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


17.0211 


First Aid; CPR and First Aid; 
Medical Emergencies; Emergency 
Medical Technician 


Cardiopulmonary resuscitation, first aid, 
emergency care, simulated emergencies 


0 


0 


2 


17.0212 


First Aid - Middle School Level 


Red-Cross certification in First Aid and 
Safety 


0 


0 


2 














19 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
relationship between the physical, 
social, emotional and intellectual 
environment in and of the home and 
family, and development of 
individuals. Includes instruction in the 
natural and social sciences and 
humanities in the development of 
attitudes, knowledge and ability 
pertaining to clothing and textiles, 
consumer education, food and 
nutrition, home management, 
housing, human development and 
family studies and institutional 
management. 




















19.01 


HOME ECONOMICS, 
GENERAL 






















19.0100 


Home Economics, Other General 




0 


0 


2 














19.99 


HOME ECONOMICS, OTHER 






















19.9900 


Home Economics, Other 




0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


20 


VOCATIONAL HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that emphasizes the 
acquisition of competencies (including 
skills and job attitudes) needed for 
securing and holding paid 
employment at the entry and 
advanced levels and/or preparing for 
advancement in occupations that use 
home economics education knowledge 
and skills. Vocational home economics 
education instructional programs are 
developed from home economics 
education subject matter areas to 
meet the unique requirements of the 
specific vocations. Programs that 
prepare individuals for paid 
employment that include (1) services 
to individuals and families; (2) 
assistance to professional home 
economists and professionals in fields 
related to home economics in 
industry, business and public and 
private agencies; and (3) other 
services and/or assistance directly 
related to one or more of the home 
economics subject matter areas, 
offered in formal and/or informal 
settings combined with supervised 
laboratory and work experiences. 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


20.01 


CONSUMER AND 
HOMEMAKING HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals at all educational 
levels for the occupation of 
homemaking, emphasizing the 
acquisition of knowledge and the 
development of understanding 
attitudes, standards, values and skills 
relevant to individual and family life. 
Includes instruction in consumer 
education, food and nutrition, family 
living and parenthood education, 
child growth and development, 
housing and home management 
(including resource management), 
and clothing and textiles that 
emphasize the improvement of the 
home and quality of individual and 
family life and that enhance potential 
employability. These programs 
prepare individuals for the multiple 
roles of homemaker and wage earner. 




















20.0111 


Home Economics 7, 
Comprehensive Consumer and 
Homemaking 7, Homemaking 7 - 
Middle School Level 


Basic principles, foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, consumer 
education, child care 


0 


0 


2 


20.0112 


Home Economics 8, 
Comprehensive Consumer and 
Homemaking, Homemaking 8 - 
Middle School Level 


Basic principles and concepts, clothing 
and textiles, parenting, interpersonal 
relationships, consumer education, 
nutrition and foods 


0 


0 


2 


20.0119 


Adult Roles and Functions, 
Independent Living: Survival 
Skills, Singles Survival - Middle 
School Level 


Basic principles and concepts, clothing 
and textiles, parenting, interpersonal 
relationships, consumer education, 
nutrition and foods 


0 


0 


2 


20.0121 


Child Development 8 Middle 
School Level 


Care of small children, safety, play, 
creative activity, dressing and feeding 


0 


0 


2 


20.0122 


Child Development 1 


Developmental stages, child 
interactions, dressing and feeding 
children 


1 


0 


2 


20.0127 


Adolescent Development - Middle 
School Level 


Physical, social and emotional 
development of adolescents, 
understanding of students' own state in 
life, adolescent decision-making skills 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


20.0131 


Clothing 7 - Middle School Level 


Project sewing, hand sewing, use of 
sewing machine 


0 


0 


2 


20.0132 


Clothing 8 - Middle School Level 


Project sewing, introducing clothing 
construction 


1 


0 


2 


20.0161 


Family Health 1, Family Nursing 


Accident prevention, home nursing 
techniques, diets, community health 
resources 


1 


0 


2 


20.0170 


Family Relations, Family 
Sociology, Family Living - Middle 
School Level 


Peer relations, family relations, 
premarital concerns, parenthood, child 
abuse, divorce 


0 


0 


2 


20.0171 


Family Relations, Family 
Sociology, Family Living 


Peer relations, family relations, 
premarital concerns, parenthood, child 
abuse, divorce 


0 


0 


2 


20.0172 


Marriage Society and Change 
Lifestyles 


Marriage issues, marriage partner choice, 
social trends, male and female relations 


0 


0 


2 


20.0173 


Parenthood, Parent Education, 
Parenting 


Parenthood preparation, prenatal care, 
childbirth, infancy 


0 


0 


2 


20.0174 


Parenthood, Parent Education, 
Parenting - Middle School Level 


Parenthood prepar ation, prenatal care, 
childbirth, infancy 


0 


0 


2 


20.0181 


Foods and Nutrition 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Introduction to nutrition, introduction to 
basic cooking principles 


0 


0 


2 


20.0182 


Foods and Nutrition 8 - Middle 
School Level 


Nutrition, health, preparation of simple 
meals 


0 


0 


2 


20.0188 


Nutrition, Fitness Foods 


Eating patterns, nutrition science, 
consumer aspects, world hunger, fitness 
foods 


0 


0 


2 














21 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that provides individuals 
with knowledge that (1) pertains to the 
body of related subject matter, or 
related courses, organized for the 
development of understanding about 
all aspects of industry and technology, 
including learning experiences 
involving activities like experimenting, 
designating, constructing, evaluating 
and using tools, machines, materials or 
processes; and (2) assists individuals in 
making informed and meaningful 
occupational choices or that prepares 
them for entry into advanced trade 
and industrial or technical education 
programs. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


21.01 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Group of instructional programs that 
provides individuals with knowledge 
that (1) pertains to the body of related 
subject matter, or related courses, 
organized for the development of 
understanding about aspects of 
industry and technology, including 
learning experiences involving 
activities such as experimenting, 
designating, constructing, evaluating 
and using tools, materials and 
processes; and (2) assists individuals 
in making informed and meaningful 
occupational choices or that prepares 
them for entry into advanced trade 
and industrial or technical education 
programs. 




















21.0100 


Industrial Arts, Other 




0 


0 


2 


21.0101 


Industrial Arts 7 - Middle School 
Level 


Introductory course, mechanical 
drawing, woodworking, ceramics, tool 
familiarization 


0 


0 


2 


21.0102 


Industrial Arts 8 - Middle School 
Level 


Introductory course, electricity, power 
mechanics, metalwork, tool 
familiarization, wood working 


0 


0 


2 


21.0103 


Industrial Arts 1, Shop 1, 
Exploratory, Shop, General, 
Industrial Materials 1, Industrial 
Arts Orientation, Industrial Crafts 1 


Basic skills, woods, metals, plastics, 
occupational orientation 


0 


0 


2 


21.0127 


Introduction to Technology, 
Technology Education 


General course on technology, including 
computers, computer-related and 
computer-controlled technology 


0 


0 


2 


21.0128 


Introduction to Technology, 
Technology Education - Middle 
School Level 


General course on technology, including 
computers, computer-related and 
computer controlled technology 


0 


0 


2 














22 


LAW 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the principles 
and procedures, in the form of 
legislation, decisions, regulations and 
orders, developed and enforced by 
institutions of government to maintain 
social order. 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


22.01 


LAW 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the principles and 
procedures, in the form of legislation, 
decisions, regulations and orders 
developed and enforced by 
institutions of government in order to 
maintain social order. 




















22.0100 


Law, Other 




0 


0 


2 














23 


LETTERS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes sounds, 
literature, syntax, phonology, 
semantics, sentences, prose and verse, 
as well as the development of skills 
and attitudes used in communicating 
and evaluating thought and feelings 
through oral and written language. 




















23.01 


ENGLISH, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the skills and 
techniques essential to learning the 
English language. 




















23.0101 


English 7 - Middle School Level 


Reading, writing, listening, speaking 
skills; literature appreciation; vocabulary 
study; mechanics; usage; spelling 


0 


0 


2 


23.0102 


English 7, Honors; English 7 - 
Above Grade Level - Middle 
School Level 


Literature and composition; reading, 
writing, listening, speaking skills; text 
preview; study skills 


0 


0 


1 


23.0103 


English 8 - Below Grade Level - 
Middle School Level 


Literature and composition; reading, 
writing, listening, speaking skills 


0 


0 


3 


23.0104 


English 8, English 8 - Average - 
Middle School Level 


Reading, writing, listening, speaking 
skills; usage; sentence structure; 
literature appreciation 


0 


0 


2 


23.0105 


English 8, Honors, English 8 - 
Above Grade Level - Middle 
School Level 


Literature appreciation; in-depth study 
of reading writing, speaking, listening 
skills 


0 


0 


1 


23.0106 


English 1 - Below Grade Level; 
English 9 - Basic; Communication 
Skills, Non College 


Grammar study; literature survey; 
reading, writing speaking, listening 
skills 


0 


0 


3 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


23.0107 


English 1 ; English 9. Average 


Grade-level English; genres; reading, 
writing, listening, speaking skills 


0 


0 


2 


23.0108 


English 1, Honors; English 9, 
Honors 


Above grade-level English; in-depth 
study of reading, writing, speaking, 
listening skills; general study 


0 


0 


1 














23.04 


COMPOSITION 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the principles and 
techniques of selecting, combining, 
arranging and developing ideas and 
expressing them in appropriate 
written forms such as narration, 
exposition or persuasion. 




















23.0400 


Composition, Other 




0 


0 


2 


23.0401 


Composition, Expository, Writing 
Practice, Contemporary 
Composition, Expository Writing 


Basic composition structure, models, 
skill improvement 


0 


0 


2 


23.0402 


Writing Laboratory, Writing Skills 
Workshop, Composition, Advanced 
Computer Assisted Writing 
Instruction 


Intensive practice, writing skills, 
laboratory setting 


0 


0 


2 


23.0404 


Vocabulary, Fun With Words, 
College Vocabulary Skill Building, 
Word Power 


Dictionary use, prefixes and suffixes, 
spelling 


0 


0 


2 


23.0405 


Spelling 


Study of spelling words, assigned lists, 
self-identified lists 


0 


0 


2 


23.0406 


Grammar 7, Language Structure 7 - 
Middle School Level 


Traditional grammar, transformational 
grammar, structural linguistics 


0 


0 


2 


23.0407 


Grammar 8, Language Structure 8 - 
Middle School Level 


Traditional grammar, transformational 
grammar, structural linguistics 


0 


0 


2 


23.0408 


Grammar 9, Language Structure 9 


Traditional grammar, transformational 
grammar, structural linguistics 


0 


0 


2 


23.0413 


Handwriting, Penmanship 


Techniques for and exercises in 
handwriting 


0 


0 


2 


23.0414 


Interpersonal Communication 


Role playing, experiments, games, 
discussions; verbal, nonverbal behavior; 
composition suggestions 


0 


0 


2 


23.0415 


Word Study - Remedial 


Vocabulary improvement, 
pronunciation, prefixes, root meanings 


0 


0 


3 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


23.12 


LANGUAGE ARTS, READING 






















23.1201 


Reading Development 7, Reading 
Improvement. Remedial Reading. 
Reading Skills, Title 1 Reading, 
Reading Fundamentals, Corrective 
Reading - Middle School Level 


Instruction for students with reading 
difficulties, skill acquisition, reading 
techniques, below-grade-level 
remediation, word attack, comprehension 


0 


0 


3 


23.1202 


Reading Development 8 - Middle 
School Level 


Reading difficulties, continued skill 
building, student needs diagnosis, 
survival reading, critical thinking skills, 
study habits 


0 


0 


3 


23.1211 


Reading Development 1 , Reading 
Improvement, Remedial Reading, 
Reading Skills, Chapter 1 Reading, 
Reading Fundamentals, Corrective 
Reading 


Instruction for students with reading 
difficulties, skill acquisition, reading 
techniques, below-grade level 
remediation, word attack skills, 
comprehension 


1 


0 


3 


23.1212 


Reading Development 2 


Reading difficulties, continued skill 
building, student needs diagnosis, 
survival reading, critical thinking skills, 
study habits 


2 


0 


3 














23.13 


LANGUAGE ARTS, BASIC 
SKILLS 






















23.1311 


Functional English 1 , Correlated 
Language Arts 1 


Integrated language aits course designed 
to develop reading and writing skills; 
survival and job-oriented skills; emphasis 
on short reading selections, vocabulary 
from context, and writing paragraphs 


1 


0 


3 














24 


LIBERAL AND GENERAL 
STUDIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
foundation necessary for 
understanding self and society through 
an appreciation of the concerns of 
civilization and our common heritage. 




















24.01 


LIBERAL AND GENERAL 
STUDIES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the foundation necessary for 
understanding self and society through 
an appreciation of the concerns of 
civilization and our common heritage. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


24.0110 


Liberal Studies - Middle School 
Level 


Integrated fields of art, music, literature, 
philosophy 


0 


0 


2 


24.0140 


Gifted and Talented Program - 
Middle School Level 


Academic and creative education for 
gifted students, enrichment-subject 
unspecified or broad range of subjects 


0 


0 


2 


24.0141 


Gifted and Talented Program 


Academic and creative education for 
gifted students, enrichment-subject 
unspecified or broad range of subjects 


0 


0 


1 














25 


LIBRARY AND ARCHIVAL 
SCIENCES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
knowledge and skills required to 
develop, organize, store, retrieve, 
administer, and facilitate the use of 
collections of information in such 
formats as books, documents, 
manuscripts, machine-readable 
databases, filmed and recorded 
materials, specimens, and artifacts. 




















25.01 


LIBRARY AND ARCHIVAL 
SCIENCES, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the knowledge and 
skills required to develop, organize, 
store, retrieve, administer, and 
facilitate the use of collections of 
information in such formats as books, 
documents, manuscripts, machine- 
readable databases, filmed and 
recorded materials, specimens, and 
artifacts. 




















25.0110 


Library Science, Library Skills - 
Middle School Level 


Library skills development, card catalog, 
Dewey decimal system, audiovisual 
equipment, filing 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


25.03 


LIBRARY ASSISTING 


Group of instructional programs that 
prepares individuals to assist 
professional librarians. Includes 
instruction in principles, systems, 
processes and procedures in library 
operation; library resources and 
services; processes of acquisition, 
cataloging, storage and display systems; 
discovery and retrieval of requested 
materials; management of books, 
periodicals and other printed materials; 
technological media such as audiovisual 
and education equipment; public 
services such as library loans; and data- 
processing implications for automation 
of records in libraries. 




















25.0310 


Library Assistant, Library Aide - 
Middle School Level 


Library procedures, school service, 
audiovisual equipment operation 


0 


0 


2 


25.0311 


Library Assistant, Library Aide 


Library procedures, school service, 
audiovisual equipment operation 


0 


0 


2 














26 


LIFE SCIENCES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the systematic 
study of living organisms. 




















26.01 


BIOLOGY, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes life forms, including 
the structure, function, reproduction, 
growth, heredity, evolution, behavior 
and distribution of living organisms. 




















26.0111 


Science 7, Life Sciences 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Animals, plants, cells; human body 
systems; environment; continuity 


0 


0 


2 


26.0112 


Science 7, Life Sciences 7 - Honors 
- Middle School Level 


Animals; plants; cells; human body 
systems; environment; continuity 


0 


0 


1 


26.0121 


Biology, Basic 1; Biology, 
Essentials; Biology, Patterns; Life 
Science; Natural Science; Biology, 
Functional 


Basic course, organism level, simplified 
approach, human body, functioning plants, 
functioning animals 


1 


0 


2 


26.0122 


Biology, Basic 2 


Second-level basic course in biology for 
students who need a more simplified 
approach 


2 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


26.0131 


Biology. General 1; Biology, 
Biology. Regents; Biology, 
Introductory 


Standard course, cellular level, 
community level, ecological relations, 
evolutionary development 


1 


0 


2 


26.0141 


Biology. Honors 1 


College preparatory course, quantitative 
approach, biosphere, physiology, 
heredity, molecular level 


1 


0 


1 














27 


MATHEMATICS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the sciences of 
logical symbolic language and their 
applications. 




















27.01 


MATHEMATICS, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the sciences of 
logical symbolic language and their 
applications. 




















27.0101 


Mathematics 7 - Middle School 
Level 


Basic computational skills, problem 
solving techniques, fractions, decimals, 
measurement systems, tables and graphs 


0 


0 


2 


27.0102 


Mathematics 7. Accelerate - Middle 
School Level 


Junior high mathematics, 2 years work, 
increased pace, pre-algebra topics 


0 


0 


2 


27.0103 


Mathematics 8 - Middle School 
Level 


Arithmetic, metric system, real numbers, 
negative numbers, ratio and proportion, 
exponents 


0 


0 


2 


27.0104 


Mathematics 8. Accelerated - 
Middle School Level 


Junior high mathematics, pre-algebra 
topics, increased pace 


0 


0 


2 


27.0105 


Unused Code 




0 


0 


2 


27.0106 


Mathematics 1. General; 
Mathematics 1, Applied; 
Computational Skills 1 


Mathematical applications, whole 
numbers, fractions, decimals, informal 
geometry, statistics 


0 


0 


2 














27.04 


PURE MATHEMATICS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes number, form, arrangement 
and associated relationships, using 
rigorously defined literal numerical 
and operational symbols. 




















27.0401 


Pre-algebra; Algebra Skills; 
Algebra, Principles; Algebra, 
Introduction; Algebra. Basic; 
Algebra, Practical 


Exploratory algebra, practical 
applications, graphing, exponents, 
negative integers, simple equations 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


27.0402 


Algebra 1 . Part 1 


Algebra 1 over 2 years, reduced pace, first 
half of algebra 1 


1 


0 


2 


27.0403 


Algebra 1 . Part 2 


Algebra 1 over 2 years, reduced pace, 
second half of algebra 1 


2 


0 


2 


27.0404 


Algebra 1 ; Algebra, Elementary 


Graphs, algebraic equations, radicals, linear 
equations, algebraic proofs, mathematical 
symbols 


1 


0 


2 


27.0405 


Algebra 2; Algebra, Intermediate 


Polynomials, irrational numbers, verbal 
problems, logarithms, binomial theorem, 
trigonometry 


2 


0 


2 


27.0421 


Mathematics 1 , Unified 


Unified approach, logic, algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, probability 


1 


0 


2 


27.0427 


Unified Mathematics 1, Paid 1 


Unified mathematics taught over 2 years, 
first year full credit 


1 


0 


2 


27.0428 


Unified Mathematics 1, Paid 2 


Unified mathematics taught over 2 years, 
second year full credit 


2 


0 


2 














27.06 


BASIC SKILLS 
MATHEMATICS 






















27.0601 


Basic Mathematics 1; Mathematics 
Fundamentals; Developmental 
Mathematics; Arithmetic Review; 
Mathematics, Remedial; 
Mathematics, Essentials; 
Mathematics Laboratory; 
Competency Mathematics; 
Mathematics, Basic 


Terminal course; computational skills; 
remedial work; simplified approach, 
decimals; percentages; arithmetic review; 
real-life applications; fractions, decimals, 
and percentages; competency test 
preparation 


0 


0 


3 














30 


MULTI- AND 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 

STUDIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs, the components of which, 
derive from two or more separate 
conventional academic instructional 
programs. 




















30.01 


BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes either a general synthesis of one 
or more of the biological and physical 
sciences (for example, applied science or 
general science), or a specialization that 
draws from the biological and physical 
sciences (for example, environmental 
science and studies). 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


30.0101 


Science, Unified 7; Science, Basic; 
Science, General; Science Ideas; 
Science Workshop; Science, 
Applied; Physical and Life Science 
- Middle School Level 


Survey course, life sciences, chemistry, 
physics, multidisciplinary approach, 
simplified approach 


0 


0 


2 


30.0102 


Science, Unified 7 - Honors; 
Science, Basic; Science, General; 
Science Ideas; Science Workshop; 
Science, Applied; Physical and Life 
Science, Honors - Middle School 
Level 


Survey course, life sciences, chemistry, 
physics, multidisciplinary approach, 
simplified approach 


0 


0 


1 


30.0103 


Science, Unified 8; Science, Basic; 
Science, General; Science Ideas; 
Science Workshop; Science, 
Applied; Physical and Life Science 
Middle School Level 


Survey course, life sciences, chemistry, 
physics, multidisciplinary approach, 
simplified approach 


0 


0 


2 


30.0104 


Science, Unified 8; - Honors; 
Science, Basic; Science, General; 
Science Ideas; Science Workshop; 
Science, Applied; Physical and Life 
Science, Honors - Middle Level 


Survey course, life sciences, chemistry, 
physics, multidisciplinary approach, 
simplified approach 


0 


0 


1 


30.0111 


Science, Unified; Science, Basic; 
Science, General; Science Ideas; 
Science Workshop; Science, 
Applied; Physical and Life Science 


Survey course, life sciences, chemistry, 
physics, multidisciplinary approach, 
simplified approach 


0 


0 


2 


30.0112 


College Pre-Science Skills 


Problem solving, laboratory techniques, 
scientific reading and writing, college 
preparatory skills and concepts 


0 


0 


2 


30.0130 


Outdoor Education - Middle School 
Level 


Resident camp, environmental study, 
science field experiences, 
interdisciplinary approach 


0 


0 


2 


30.0131 


Outdoor Education 


Resident camp, environmental study, 
science field experiences, 
interdisciplinary approach 


0 


0 


2 














30.04 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes either a general synthesis of 
one or more of the humanities and 
social sciences (e.g., humanities), or a 
specialization that draws from the 
humanities and social sciences (for 
example, behavioral science, classical 
civilization or human development). 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


30.0401 


Humanities, People and Their 
Culture, CORE - Middle School 
Level 


Problem solving, laboratory techniques, 
scientific reading and writing; college 
preparatory skills and concepts 


0 


0 


2 


30.0411 


Humanities, People and Their 
Culture 


Integration of history and literature; 
combination of literature, music and art 
of a selected period; interdisciplinary 
study of social sciences, anthropology, 
geography, history, psychology 


0 


0 


2 














30.06 


SYSTEMS SCIENCE 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes a multidisciplinary 
approach to the study of innate 
complexity that by synthesizing 
systemic findings from the natural, 
social, technological, behavioral and 
life sciences and other specialized 
fields brings holistic perspectives to 
the solution of problems within a 
general context. 




















30.0621 


Environmental Science, 
Environmental Issues, Human 
Communities, People Technology 
and the Environment 


Water pollution, conservation, forestry, 
air pollution 


0 


0 


2 














30.07 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the history, society, politics, 
culture and economics of women. 




















30.0711 


Women’s Studies; Women in 
American Society 


Role of American woman; colonial 
period to the present; women in art, 
literature, business, politics, education, 
science 


0 


0 


2 














31 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the principles 
and procedures of providing parks 
and recreational facilities and services 
for the benefit of the general public. 





















a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


31.01 


PARKS AND RECREATION, 
GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the principles and 
procedures of providing parks and 
recreational facilities and services for 
the benefit of the general public. 




















31.0111 


Recreation Aide 


Recreation program assistance 


0 


0 


2 














32 


BASIC SKILLS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
fundamental career and employment 
skills a person is normally thought to 
need in order to function productively 
in society. 




















32.01 


BASIC SKILLS, CAREERS 
AND EMPLOYMENT 
(FORMERLY BASIC SKILLS 
OTHER) 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the fundamental career and 
employment skills a person is 
normally thought to need in order to 
function in society. 








32.0102 


Career Preparation, So You Want A 
Job, Business Opportunities, Job 
Entry Training, College and Career 
Planning, Guidance 


Job application, interviewing, 
promotional opportunities, work ethic, 
test taking, educational requirements 


0 


0 


2 


32.0103 


Career Exploration; Vocations, 
Introduction; Career Development; 
Work Observational Experience; 
Career Education; Occupational 
Exploratory Program 


Business community exploration, career 
observation unpaid experiences, site 
visits, career planning 


0 


0 


2 














32.02 


BASIC SKILLS, GENERAL 






















32.0200 


Basic Skills, General, Other 




0 


0 


2 


32.0201 


Resource Room (Non Special Ed) 




0 


0 


2 


32.0202 


Resource Room (Non Special Ed) - 
Middle School Level 




0 


0 


2 


32.0210 


Study Dynamics - Middle School 
Level 


Study skill improvement; note-taking; 
research, paper preparation 


0 


0 


2 


32.0211 


Study Dynamics 


Study skill improvement; note-taking; 
research paper preparation 


0 


0 


2 


32.0230 


Individualized Academic Program - 
Middle School Level 


Dropout prevention, college preparation, 
tutorial assistance (e.g., project AVID) 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


32.0231 


Individualized Academic Program 


Dropout prevention, college preparation, 
tutorial assistance (e.g., project AVID) 


0 


0 


2 


33 


CITIZENSHIP AND CIVIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes how 
individuals can facilitate 
governmental functions and 
contribute to the well-being of their 
community through civic action. 




















33.01 


CITIZENSHIP AND CIVIC 
ACTIVITIES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes how individuals can 
facilitate governmental functions and 
contribute to the well-being of their 
community through civic action. 




















33.0111 


Student Assistant, Teacher 
Assistant, Laboratory Assistant, 
Teacher Cadet, Office Aide, 
Instructional Assistant, Clerical 
Aide, School Service 


School service, background enrichment, 
teacher support, bulletin board 
maintenance 


0 


0 


2 


33.0121 


Pep Squad, Cheerleading 


Rallies, competitions, athletic event 
performance 


0 


0 


2 


33.0131 


Student Government; Assembly 


School communications, school 
activities, class representation 


0 


0 


2 


33.0141 


Tutoring, Peer Tutoring 


Practical tutoring experience, assisting 
classmates, class environment 
development, materials production 


0 


0 


2 


33.0151 


Community Service, Community 
Involvement 


Volunteer program, community 
agencies, experiential learning 


0 


0 


2 














34 


HEALTH-RELATED 

ACTIVITIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
promotion of the health of individuals. 




















34.01 


HEALTH-RELATED 

ACTIVITIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
promotion of the health of individuals. 




















34.0109 


Physical Education 7 - Middle 
School Level 




0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


34.0111 


Physical and Health Education 7, 
Physical Education 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Health attitudes, safety, sportsmanship, 
team play 


0 


0 


2 


34.0112 


Physical and Health Education 8, 
Physical Education 8 - Middle 
School Level 


Health attitudes, safety, sportsmanship, 
team play 


0 


0 


2 


34.0113 


Physical and Health Education 9, 
Physical Education 9, Health Safety 
and Physical Education 9 


Dual sports, team sports, skill mastery, 
game rules 


0 


0 


2 


34.0121 


Adaptive Physical Education 

(Multihandicapped)/(Nonregular 

program) 


Nonregular program, muscle imbalance, 
posture problems, breathing problems, 
motor disabilities 


0 


0 


2 


34.0131 


Health 7, Health Science 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Body care, disease prevention, body 
functions, narcotics, safety practices 


0 


0 


2 


34.0132 


Health 8. Health Science 8 - Middle 
School Level 


Body care, disease prevention, body 
functions, narcotics, safety practices 


0 


0 


2 


34.0133 


Health 9. Health Science 9 


Body care, disease prevention, body 
functions, narcotics, safety practices 


0 


0 


2 


34.0141 


Drugs Alcohol and Tobacco 


Drug education, narcotics, alcoholism, 
tobacco use 


0 


0 


2 


34.0171 


Life Saving 


Swimming rescues, equipment rescues, 
respiratory emergencies 


0 


0 


2 


34.0181 


Safety 


Safety practices, daily living situation 


0 


0 


2 


34.0191 


Sex Education. Human Sexuality 
and Reproduction 


Human physiology, reproduction, family 
planning 


0 


0 


2 














35 


INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes how to 
effectively live and interact with 
others, social organization, being a 
congenial friend and companion, 
establishing courses of action for 
others and influencing others to 
follow. 




















35.01 


INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 






















35.0100 


Interpersonal Skills, Other 




0 


0 


2 


35.0111 


Interpersonal Relationships 


Personal roles, individuals in society 


0 


0 


2 


35.0112 


Human Relations, Interpersonal 
Relationships; Peer Relationships - 
Middle School Level 


Understanding relationships and peer 
group influences, dealing with peer 
pressure, adolescent relationships 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


35.0121 


Building Human Relationship 


Values clarification, communication skills, 
meeting individual and shared goals and 
needs 


0 


0 


2 


35.0131 


Peer Counseling 


Students serve as leaders with individuals or 
in peer counseling groups to work on 
problem solving, mutual support, values 
clarification, counseling, networking 


0 


0 


2 


35.0140 


Dropout Prevention - Middle 
School Level 


Communities and cities in schools, other 
intervention programs 


0 


0 


2 


35.0141 


Dropout Prevention 


Communities and cities in schools 


0 


0 


2 














36 


LEISURE AND 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the development 
of an appreciation for and competency in 
recreational and leisure-related activities. 




















36.01 


LEISURE AND 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the development of an 
appreciation for and competency in 
recreational and leisure-related activities. 




















36.0192 


Experiential Outdoor Education 


Outdoor leadership training, using the urban 
community or wilderness as a classroom for 
various subject area instruction that includes 
programs like Outdoor School, Outward 
Bound 


0 


0 


2 


36.0193 


Experiential Outdoor Education - 
Middle School Level 


Outdoor leadership training, using the urban 
community or wilderness as a classroom for 
various subject area instruction that includes 
programs like Outdoor School, Outward 
Bound 


0 


0 


2 














37 


PERSONAL AWARENESS 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes a person's self- 
perception, values, attitudes, beliefs and 
emotional responses. 




















37.01 


PERSONAL AWARENESS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes a person's self-perception, 
values, attitudes, beliefs and emotional 
responses. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


37.0111 


Personal Development Techniques, 
Personal Grooming and Fashion, 
Personal Management, Personal 
Culture, Youth and Decisions, 
Teens Today, Human Studies, 
Self-Development 


Personal awareness, beauty techniques, 
self-confidence, goal setting, time 
management 


0 


0 


2 


37.0121 


Coping with Personal Problems, 
Personal Adjustment 


Adjusting to problems, divorce, stress, 
test anxiety, sexual relations 


0 


0 


2 


37.0131 


Self-Perception, Self-Image 


Building a positive self image, barriers 


0 


0 


2 














38 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the critical 
examination of the categories for 
describing reality, the nature and 
contexts of human experience, the 
methodology of rational inquiry and 
criteria of practice philosophy; and 
the investigation of organized forms, 
beliefs and practices related to eternal 
principles or transcendent spiritual 
entities (religion). 




















38.02 


RELIGION 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the origin, histories, 
organized forms, beliefs, worship and 
practices of specific religions. 








38.0203 


Scripture; Testaments, Old and 
New; Christian and Hebrew 
Scriptures; Bible Studies 


Life of Christ; Old Testament and New 
Testament, analysis and interpretation 


0 


0 


2 














40 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Summary of instructional programs 
that describes inanimate objects, 
processes of matter, energy and 
associated phenomena. 




















40.01 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the major topics, 
concepts, processes and 
interrelationships of nonliving matter 
and associated phenomena. 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


40.0111 


Science 8, Physical Science 8 - 
Middle School Level 


Basic physical science, chemistry, 
physics, laboratory experimentation 


0 


0 


2 


40.0112 


Science 8, Physical Science 8 - 
Middle School Level 


Basic physical science, chemistry, 
physics, laboratory experimentation 


0 


0 


2 


40.0121 


Physical Science, Science 9, 
Chemistry and Physics 


Introductory course, basic scientific 
principles, chemistry, physics, structure 
of matter, scientific observation 


0 


0 


2 














40.06 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the history of the earth and 
other celestial bodies especially as 
recorded in rocks. 




















40.0611 


Earth Science; Earth Science 9; 
Earth Science, General 


Survey course, geology, astronomy, 
meteorology, fossils 


0 


0 


2 














45 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Summary of groups of instructional 
programs that describes the 
substantive portions of behavior, past 
and present activities, interactions, 
and, organizations of people 
associated together for religious, 
benevolent, cultural, scientific, 
political, patriotic or other purposes. 




















45.01 


SOCIAL SCIENCES, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the major 
principles and perspectives of the 
social sciences. 




















45.0111 


Social Science, Introduction; Social 
Studies, Introduction; Social 
Studies Skills 


Social science branches, research 
methods, social studies preparation 


0 


0 


2 














45.07 


GEOGRAPHY 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the earth and its life; the 
description of land, sea and air; and 
the distribution of plant and animal 
life, including human beings and 
industries. 




















45.0701 


Geography 8 - Middle School Level 


United States and world geography 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


45.0704 


World Geography. Cultural and 
Physical Geography 


Major world geographic areas; 
interrelationships between people and habitat; 
political, social, cultural, and economic 
geography 


0 


0 


2 


45.0709 


Human and Cultural Geography, 
Man and His Environment 


Cultural groups and their geographical 
locations 


0 


0 


2 














45.08 


HISTORY 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the past, including the recording, 
gathering, criticizing, synthesizing and 
interpreting evidence about past events. 




















45.0801 


History and Geography 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Survey of world history and world geography, 
map reading, state history and cultural 
development 


0 


0 


2 


45.0802 


Our Cultural Heritage 7 - Middle 
School Level 


Study of United States history, exploration, 
colonization, early United States government 


0 


0 


2 


45.0803 


Social Studies 7, Honors - Middle 
School Level 


Chronological United States history, 
presidential administrations, political 
movements, independent study, research 
projects 


0 


0 


2 


45.0804 


United States History 8 - Middle 
School Level 


Nineteenth and 20th century history, current 
problems 


0 


0 


2 


45.0805 


Social Studies 8 - Middle School 
Level 


Chronological United States history, 
presidential administrations, political 
movements, constitution foreign policy trends 


0 


0 


2 


45.0806 


Social Studies 8. Honors - Middle 
School Level 


Chronological United States history, 
presidential administrations, political 
movements, constitution foreign policy trends 


0 


0 


2 


45.0807 


United States History, State and 
Local; State History and 
Government; State History 


History, culture, contemporary issues, 
government institutions 


0 


0 


2 














45.10 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
GOVERNMENT 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the description and analysis of 
political institutions and processes, 
including the origin, development, 
geographical units, forms, sources of 
authority, powers, purposes, functions and 
operations of government. 









a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


45.1001 


Civics, Community Civics 


Citizenship responsibilities and 
government, introduction; federal, state 
and local government; organization and 
function 


0 


0 


2 


45.1002 


State and Local Government 


Functions of government, state and local 
level 


0 


0 


2 


45.1003 


Government, Basic; Government 
and Contemporary American 
Problems 


Study of United States voting 
procedures; court operations; local, state 
and national lawmaking 


0 


0 


2 














50 


VISUAL AND PERFORMING 
ARTS 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the historic 
development, aesthetic qualities and 
creative processes of two or more of 
the visual and performing arts. 




















50.01 


VISUAL AND PERFORMING 
ARTS, GENERAL 


Group of instructional programs that 
generally describes the historic 
development, aesthetic qualities and 
creative processes of two or more of 
the visual and performing arts. 




















50.0110 


Aesthetics, Art, Music, Drama, 
Dance Survey - Middle Level 


Interrelated arts 


0 


0 


2 


50.0111 


Aesthetics, Art, Music, Drama, 
Dance Survey 


Enrichment course, interrelated aids 


0 


0 


2 














50.02 


CRAFTS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes how to increase one's skills 
to fashion objects in a specialized area 
of handwork. 




















50.0211 


Crafts 7 - Middle School Level 


Fabrics, fiber, paper leather; 
decorations; creative expression 


0 


0 


2 


50.0212 


Crafts 8 - Middle School Level 


Fabrics, fiber, paper, leather; 
decorations; creative expression 


0 


0 


2 


50.0213 


Crafts 9; Creative Crafts 9 


Fiber, fabric, leather, metal, wood, 
plastic; weaving; macrame; 
woodcarving; jewelry; enameling; 
stitchery 


1 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


50.0261 


Ceramics 7 


Slab, coil, modeling, sculpting; beginning 
wheel throwing techniques; glazing, firing 


0 


0 


2 


50.0262 


Ceramics 8 


Clay objects; ceramic ware; forming; 
firing; glazing 


0 


0 


2 


50.03 


DANCE 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the performance and 
choreography of various kinds of 
dances, including but not limited to 
ballet, modern, jazz, ethnic and folk 
dance. 




















50.0311 


Modern Dance for Beginners 9. 
Rhythm and Dance 9 


Locomotor warm-ups, class 
improvisations, history of dance, theories 
of movement, methods of choreography 


1 


0 


2 














50.04 


DESIGN 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the theories, techniques and 
creative processes for more effectively 
performing the function of 
communicating feelings, ideas and 
information through use of materials 
and media to create two-or three- 
dimensional visual affects. 




















50.0411 


Graphic Design 


Art vocations, basic lettering styles 


0 


0 


2 














50.05 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the development, theory and 
processes of creating live performances 
through human expressive modalities. 




















50.0511 


Stagecraft 9; Acting Fundamentals 
9; Theater Arts 1 


Set design, construction, improvisation, 
lighting 


0 


0 


2 














50.07 


FINE ARTS 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the organization of materials 
and media for two-or three-dimensional 
visual affects that communicate ideas 
and express emotion and are considered 
primarily in relation to aesthetic criteria 
of judgments of beauty or 
meaningfulness. 









3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


50.0701 


Fine Arts 7. Art 7 - Middle School 
Level 


Development of sculpture, architecture, 
printing; color; shapes; space; texture 


0 


0 


2 


50.0702 


Fine Arts 8. Art 8 - Middle School 
Level 


Principles of design and elements of art 


0 


0 


2 


50.0704 


Art 1, Art 9 


Principles of design and elements of art 


1 


0 


2 














50.09 


MUSIC 


Group of instructional programs that 
describes the art and science of 
combining sounds of various timbre in 
harmonic, rhythmic or melodic forms 
which are artistically expressive. 








50.0901 


Music 7 Music Introduction - 
Middle School Level 


Rhythm, melody, harmony introduction, 
ear training 


0 


0 


2 


50.0902 


Music 8 - Middle School Level 


Rhythm, melody, harmony introduction, 
ear training 


0 


0 


2 


50.0903 


Band 7 - Middle School Level 


Training skills, preparatory work, 
instrumental skill development 


0 


0 


2 


50.0904 


Band 7 - Advanced Middle School 
Level 


Marching, concert band 


0 


0 


2 


50.0905 


Band 8 - Middle School Level 


Training for band 


0 


0 


2 


50.0906 


Band 8 Advanced - Middle School 
Level 


Phrasing, individual technique, sound 
production 


0 


0 


2 


50.0907 


Band 9 - Middle School Level 


Training for beginning band 


0 


0 


2 


50.0908 


Band 9 Advanced - Middle School 
Level 


Sight reading ability, instrumental 
proficiency, performance by audition 


0 


0 


2 


50.0912 


Orchestra 7 - Middle School Level 


Music reading and performance, skill 
development 


0 


0 


2 


50.0913 


Orchestra 7 Advanced - Middle 
School Level 


Music reading and performance, skill 
development 


0 


0 


2 


50.0914 


Orchestra 8 - Middle School Level 


Music playing and performance 


0 


0 


2 


50.0915 


Orchestra 8 Advanced - Middle 
School Level 


Music playing and performance 


0 


0 


2 


50.0916 


Orchestra 9 


Music playing and performance 


0 


0 


2 


50.0917 


Orchestra 9 Advanced 


Section playing, audition, performance 


0 


0 


2 


50.0935 


Chorus 7 - Middle School Level 


Practice for special productions, basic 
music reading, tone production, 
intonation and rhythm 


0 


0 


2 


50.0936 


Chorus 7 Advanced - Middle 
School Level 


All-state, all-county auditions, pitch 
matching, intonation, tone quality, 
rhythm, sight-reading 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


50.0937 


Chorus 8 - Middle School Level 


Practice for special productions, pitch 
matching, intonation, tone quality, 
rhythm, sight-reading 


0 


0 


2 


50.0938 


Chorus 8 Advanced - Middle 
School Level 


All-state, all-county auditions, advanced 
pitch matching, intonation, tone quality, 
rhythm, sight-reading 


0 


0 


2 


50.0939 


Chorus 9 


Participation in special chorus, music 
reading, tone production, intonation and 
rhythm 


0 


0 


2 


50.0940 


Chorus 9 


All-state, all-county audition, balance, 
sound, voice production 


0 


0 


2 


50.0953 


Music History 7 - Middle School 
Level 


Music history, Renaissance to the 
present 


0 


0 


2 


50.0954 


Music History 8; Music through the 
Ages - Middle School Level 


Performance, theory, musical history, 
jazz, popular music, elements of musical 
structure, 20th century music 


0 


0 


2 


50.0955 


Music History 9; Contemporary 
Music 9; Pop Music History 9 - 
Middle School Level 


History of American music, 20th 
century music 


0 


0 


2 














54 


ACADEMICALLY FOCUSED 
SELF-CONTAINED SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 






















54.1 


FUNCTIONAL 

MATHEMATICS 






















54.1002 


General Mathematics Skills - 
Middle School Level 


Applications for independent 
functioning, precomputation skills, time, 
money, fundamental mathematical 
processes 


0 


0 


2 


54.1102 


Functional Consumer Mathematics 
- Middle School Level 


Budgeting, shopping, financial planning, 
taxes, loans 


0 


0 


2 


54.1202 


Functional Vocational Mathematics 
- Middle School Level 


Calculation, measurement, job skills, 
practical shop uses, skill development 


0 


0 


2 














54.2 


FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH 






















54.2012 


Functional Language Arts 1 - 
Middle School Level 


Provides a unified approach to 
instruction in speaking, reading, and 
writing 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


54.2102 


Functional Reading - Middle 
School Level 


Word recognition, reading vocabulary, 
reading signs, spelling, word attack 
skills 


0 


0 


2 


54.2202 


Functional Oral Communication - 
Middle School Level 


Speaking intelligibly, listening and 
understanding directions 


0 


0 


2 


54.2302 


Functional Writing - Middle School 
Level 


Basic sentence structure, spelling, 
personal and business letters, completing 
application forms, penmanship 


0 


0 


2 


54.2402 


Functional Academics - Middle 
School Level 


Individualized academic curriculum, 
study skills, specialized academic 
support (not specified elsewhere) 


0 


0 


2 














54.3 


FUNCTIONAL LIFE SKILLS 






















54.3002 


Activities of Daily and Family 
Living - Middle School Level 


Functioning in the community, local 
transportation systems, budgeting, home 
and personal maintenance, family 
responsibilities 


0 


0 


2 


54.3102 


Social/Behavioral Skills - Middle 
School Level 


Follow accepted rules and standards, 
friendship problem solving, self-control, 
personal interactions 


0 


0 


2 


54.3202 


Functional Leisure and Recreational 
Skills - Middle School Level 


Management of free time, team 
behavior, recreation skills, rules, 
preparation for activities, selection of 
appropriate attire, maintenance of 
equipment 


0 


0 


2 


54.3301 


Functional Health - Middle School 
Level 


Principles of cleanliness and hygiene, 
sex education, proper diet, grooming, 
emergency procedures, medical care 


0 


0 


2 


54.3402 


Functional Transition Skills - 
Middle School Level 


Planning for future independent living or 
employment, skills for adult living, 
should include a work readiness 
component 


0 


0 


2 


54.4 


FUNCTIONAL SCIENCE AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 






















54.4002 


Functional Science - Middle School 
Level 


Science concepts applied to daily living; 
simplified science, using household 
chemicals; safety; the human body; 
caring for animals 


0 


0 


2 



a SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


54.4502 


Functional Social Skills - Middle 
School Level 


Simplified principles of social science, 
structure of local government and 
election process, community resources 
and agencies, local geography, finding 
addresses and using public 
transportation 


0 


0 


2 


54.9402 


Handicapped Developmental 
Support Services - Middle School 
Level 


Gross and fine motor skills, visual 
perception development, eye-hand 
coordination 


0 


0 


2 


55 


CAREER PREPARATION AND 
EXPLORATION FOR 
SELF-CONTAINED SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 






















55.0 


CAREER PREPARATION AND 
EXPLORATION 






















55.0002 


General Pre vocational Preparation - 
Middle School Level 


Classroom-based employability skills, 
job behaviors, safety, self-reliance 


0 


0 


2 


55.0102 


Career Exploration - Middle School 
Level 


Generalized job interests and aptitudes, 
manual dexterity and motor integration 


0 


0 


2 


55.0402 


Combined Vocational and 
Academic Preparation - Middle 
School Level 


Includes career exploration, 
prevocational skills, academic 
curriculum, social and survival skills 


0 


0 


2 














56 


SUBJECT AREA PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES IN 
RESOURCES AND 
MAINSTREAM SPECIAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 










56 


SUBJECT AREA SERVICES 






















56.2300 


Special Education Language Arts 


Not elsewhere classified learning 
problems English, basic resource 
English, resource language arts, English 
and language skills, vocabulary 
development 


0 


0 


2 


56.2301 


Resource Language Arts and 
English 


Resource English, resource language 
arts, learning problems English, basic 
English and language skills, vocabulary 
development 


0 


0 


3 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


56.2311 


Resource Reading 


Resource reading, word attack skills, 
vocabulary development, comprehension 
and interpretation 


0 


0 


3 


56.2320 


Special Education Writing - Middle 
School Level 


Not elsewhere classified 


0 


0 


2 


56.2321 


Resource Writing 


Resource writing, sentence and paragraph 
development, forms and applications, letter 
writing 


0 


0 


2 


56.2341 


Resource Language Arts and 
English 7 - Middle School Level 


Resource English; resource language arts; 
learning problems English; basic and 
language skills; spelling handwriting, 
vocabulary development; developmental 
English ESE AAP 


0 


0 


2 


56.2342 


Resource Language Arts and 
English 8 - Middle School Level 


Resource English, resource language arts; 
learning problems English; basic language 
skills; spelling, handwriting, vocabulary 
development; developmental English ESE 
AAP 


0 


0 


2 


56.2343 


Resource Reading - Middle School 
Level 


Resource reading, word attack skills, 
vocabulary development, comprehension 
and interpretation 


0 


0 


2 


56.2700 


Special Education Mathematics 


Not elsewhere classified 


0 


0 


2 


56.2701 


Resource General Mathematics 


Resource mathematics, learning problems 
mathematics, calculating devices, money 
management, basic mathematics skills 


0 


0 


2 


56.2702 


Resource General Mathematics 7 - 
Middle School Level 


Resource mathematics, learning problems 
mathematics, calculating devices, money 
management, basic mathematics skills 


0 


0 


2 


56.2703 


Resource General Mathematics 8 - 
Middle School Level 


Resource mathematics, learning problems 
mathematics, calculating devices, money 
management, basic mathematics skills 


0 


0 


2 














56.32 


RESOURCE VOCATIONAL 
COURSES 






















56.3201 


Resource Career Exploration and 
Pre-Vocational Skills 


Resource career preparation, employability 
skills, job readiness, job interests, career 
options 


0 


0 


2 


56.3202 


Resource Career Exploration and 
Pre vocational Skills - Middle 
School Level 


Resource career preparation, employability 
skills, job readiness, job interests, career 
options 


0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-l. Middle school CSSC developed for National Evaluation of GEAR UP (continued) 



CSSCID 


Course 


Description 


SE a 


LG b 


LV C 


56.4001 


Resource General Science 


Combined basic science study, life 
science, human body, physical science, 
basic science concepts, applied science 


0 


0 


2 


56.4002 


Resource General Science - Middle 
School Level 


Combined basic science study, life 
science, human body, physical science, 
basic science concepts, applied science 


0 


0 


2 


56.4501 


Resource Social Studies 


Citizenship; resource social studies; 
learning problems social studies; 
consumer skills, history and geography 


0 


0 


2 


56.4502 


Resource Social Studies - Middle 
School Level 


Citizenship; resource social studies; 
learning problems social studies; 
consumer skills, history and geography 


0 


0 


2 














56.9 


GENERAL RESOURCE 
SERVICES 






















56.9001 


General Tutorial Services 


Individualized instructional assistance to 
support regular courses, as needed study 
or survival skills support 


0 


0 


2 


56.9002 


General Tutorial Services - Middle 
School Level 


Individualized instructional assistance to 
support regular courses, as-needed study 
or survival skills support 


0 


0 


2 


56.9101 


Resource Study Skills 


Study skills, resource study skills, 
learning problems 


0 


0 


2 


56.9102 


Resource Study Skills - Middle 
School Level 


Study skills, resource study skills, 
learning problems 


0 


0 


2 


56.9201 


School and Social Survival Skills 


Strategies for negotiating school, school 
behavior 


0 


0 


2 


56.9202 


School and Social Survival Skills - 
Middle School Level 


Strategies for negotiating school, school 
behavior 


0 


0 


2 


56.9209 


School and Social Survival Skills, 
not for credit 




0 


0 


2 


56.9301 


Resource Survival Skills 


General survival skills, independent 
living, social skills, daily living skills 


0 


0 


2 


56.9302 


Resource Survival Skills - Middle 
School Level 


General survival skills, independent 
living, social skills, daily living skills 


0 


0 


2 


56.9401 


Handicap Specific Support Services 


Speech therapy, mobility training, 
auditory or visual training 


0 


0 


2 


56.9402 


Handicap Specific Support Services 
-Middle School Level 


Speech therapy, mobility training, 
auditory or visual training 


0 


0 


2 














99.9911 


UNKNOWN, CODE LATER 




0 


0 


2 



3 SE flag identifies whether a course is non-special education, self-contained special education or resource-level special education. 
b LG is a language flag that identifies whether course is taught in English or a language other than English. 

c LV is a level flag that identifies the academic level of the course (regular, honors, remedial, advanced placement or international baccalaureate). 
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Table G-2. Course codes for each academic pipeline 



Academic pipelines 


Course codes* 


Mathematics progression 




No mathematics 




Remedial only 


27.0601, 56.2701, 56.2702, 56.2703, 54.1002, 54.1102 


Nonacademic: 




Below grade 


27.0101,27.0102 


On grade 


27.0103 


Honors and above grade 


27.0104, 27.0106 


Academic preliminary 


27.0401 


Academic 


27.0402, 27.0404, 27.0421, 27.0428 


Science progression 




No science 




Remedial science only 


(None) 


Life sciences and physical science survey 




Below grade 


30.0101,30.0102, 26.0111 


On grade 


30.0103 


Honors and above grade 


30.0104 


Chemistry and physics 




On grade 


40.0111 


Honors and above grade 


40.0112 


English progression 




No English 




Remedial English only 


(None) 


Below grade level 


23.0101, 23.0102, 23.0103, 23.1201, 23.1211 


On grade 


23.0104, 23.0402, 23.0407,23.1202, 23.1311 


Honors and above grade 


23.0105, 23.0107 


Foreign language progression 




No foreign language 




Below grade level 


16.0931 


On grade level 


16.0902, 16.0932 


Above grade level 


16.0933, 16.0934 



* Codes refer to the CSSC as modified by the national evaluation for use in middle schools. 



Adjustments were made for academic classes that were identified as honors, advanced placement (AP) or 
international baccalaureate classes. These classes were treated as honors and above-grade classes as 
shown in table G-3. For example, a course titled “Eighth Grade Mathematics” on a student’s transcript 
would be coded 27.0103. Additional information from the school might indicate that this particular class 
was being taught as an honors class. This information was captured in a separate field and was used to 
elevate the class to the honors and above grade level. In this example, the class would be treated the same 
as a class titled “Honors Eighth Grade Mathematics” or “Mathematics 8, Accelerated” (i.e., modified 
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CSSC code 27.0104). Classes that were identified as ninth grade or higher level classes were also treated 
as honors and above-grade classes. 

Table G-3. Adjustments to class codes with honors identifiers 



Academic pipeline 


Class code* 


Honors and above-grade code* 


Mathematics 


27.0103 


27.0104 








Science 


30.0103,40.0111 


30.0104, 40.0112 








English 


23.0104, 23.0402, 23.0407, 
23.1202, 23.1311 


23.0105,23.0107 








Foreign language 


16.0902, 16.0932 


16.0933, 16.0934 



* Codes refer to the CSSC as modified by the national evaluation for use in middle schools. 



Similar to adjustments for classes identified as honors, academic classes taken by eighth-graders that had 
a grade level code of seven were treated as below grade level. On-grade and below-grade classes that 
were identified as remedial or resource were treated as remedial classes as seen in table G-4. Additional 
adjustments were not made to classes identified as special education. 

Table G-4. Adjustments to class codes with remedial or resource identifiers 



Academic pipeline 


On-grade class code 


Below grade code 


Mathematics 


27.0103 


27.0101,27.0102 








Science 


30.0103,40.0111 


30.0101,30.0102,26.0111 








English 


23.0104, 23.0402, 23.0407, 
23.1202, 23.1311 


23.0101, 23.0102, 23.0103, 23.1201, 
23.1211 








Foreign language 


16.0902, 16.0932 


16.0931 



* Codes refer to the CSSC as modified by the national evaluation for use in middle schools. 



G.2 Academic Rigor 

Academic rigor or difficulty of a student’s course load was determined by identifying the number of 
classes the student completed that were considered to be above grade level. For example, if the student 
took honors English, algebra, eighth-grade science and Spanish in eighth grade, the student’s academic 
rigor score would be two because honors English and algebra would be counted as above grade level. 
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G.3 



Grade Point Average (GPA) 



Because many middle schools in the national evaluation did not report GPAs for their students, an 
academic GPA was calculated for all students. The academic GPA was based on student grades for 
classes in the four core subject areas: English, mathematics, science and foreign language. If a school 
reported grades by semester for year-long classes, an average grade for the class for the year was first 
calculated. An overall GPA was then calculated. 
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Appendix H 



Analysis of Standardized Test Scores 



While standardized test scores were collected for nearly all students in the National Evaluation of Gaining 
Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate Programs (GEAR UP) for whom parental consent was 
obtained, the tests administered to students varied across schools according to district and state policies. 
The 32 schools in the national evaluation that provided standardized test scores were spread across seven 
states. Collectively these schools administered 13 different standardized tests to eighth-graders during the 
2001-02 school year. 

Scores from different standardized tests are not compatible, so analyzing them together as a separate 
measure was not feasible. It is possible, however, to analyze the test scores of students who took the same 
test, which is why this limited analysis is only presented as an appendix. Two of the 13 standardized tests 
were administered to students at several schools in the evaluation. One of the tests was a nationally 
normed test (Test A). Test A was administered to students enrolled in six schools located in two states. 
These six schools represent three matched sets of GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP schools. 

Test A included separate reading and mathematics components. The reading component of the test was 
administered in the same schools as the mathematics component with the exception of one school, which 
did not administer the reading test to eighth-graders. Among the students in these schools in the 
evaluation, about 350 students received Test A mathematics scores and about 300 received Test A reading 
scores. 

The other test used in this analysis (Test B), was a state-normed test. Five schools administered both the 
reading and mathematics components of Test B to eighth-graders during the 2001-02 school year. Four of 
the five schools represented two pairs of matched schools. The fifth school is a GEAR UP school. More 
than 400 students received reading and mathematics test scores across the five schools. 

For both tests, eighth-grade scores (from tests administered during the 2001-02 school year) were 
analyzed. Ideally, baseline scores would have been compared with eighth-grade scores, but no adequate 
baseline scores were accessible. Tests taken during the seventh grade occurred too far into the school year 
to provide an accurate baseline, and sixth-grade scores were unavailable. Instead of comparing eighth- 
grade scores to previous tests, models were created from uncontaminated seventh-grade questionnaire 
items. (For a more detailed explanation of uncontaminated variables, see Appendix E on Removal of 
Baseline Differences.) These models controlled for differences between GEAR UP and comparison 
students, beyond those that were controlled through the selection of the non-GEAR UP comparison 
schools. Through these models, a main effect for treatment status (GEAR UP versus non-GEAR UP 
school) can be interpreted as a GEAR UP effect on test scores, as long as the model assumptions hold. 

But, there were some indications of model assumption violations, which led to the use of nonparametric 
tests for GEAR UP effects on test scores. In these nonparametric tests, the GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students were grouped by their predicted scores, and their test scores were compared within groups, to 
estimate any GEAR UP effect on test scores. 
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H.1 



Analysis of Test A 



To analyze the effect of GEAR UP on Test A scores, separate models for predicting Test A mathematics 
and reading scores were created. By using such models, comparisons between predicted and actual test 
scores could be made for both the treatment (GEAR UP) and control (non-GEAR UP) students. These 
comparisons indicate whether GEAR UP students performed significantly differently on Test A than their 
non-GEAR UP counterparts, after controlling for the variables used in the predictions. 



Normalizing Test A Scores 

For the models to work, the students’ test scores would need to be fairly normally distributed. Because the 
raw scores for Test A were not normally distributed, several steps were taken to minimize the impact of 
their nonnormality. The first step was to modify the test scores using a probit transformation. The probit 
transform put the test scores on a scale ranging from -oo to oo. Figures H-l and H-2 show the results of the 
probit transform, which helped somewhat, but still did not produce a normal distribution of the scores for 
Test A reading or mathematics. Although the probit transformed scores were not centered at 0, this was 
understandable because the population in the evaluation was composed of predominately lower 
performing students. 



Figure H-l. Histogram of Test A probit reading scores 




Te st A re aditig score 
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Figure H-2. Histogram of Test A probit mathematics scores 



P 




Test _A_ math score 



The next step in the attempt to normalize the test scores was to perform a Box-Cox transformation on the 
probit transformed scores. With this second transformation, the residual scores met the standard for 
normality and then could be analyzed with the models to be explained below. Figures H-3 and H-4 are 
histograms of these transformed scores. 

Figure H-3. Histogram of Box-Cox transformed Test A probit reading scores with 
lambda=l. 17931 
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Transformed Test A. reading scores 
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Figure H-4. Histogram of Box-Cox transformed Test A probit mathematics scores with 
lambda=0.924138 




Transformed Test A math scores 



Creating the Test A Models 

Because the scores were reasonably close to normal, models to predict Test A reading and mathematics 
scores were created. The models attempted to isolate the student and parent variables that best predict 
Test A reading and mathematics scores. Not all students’ scores were used in the formation of the models, 
however. If a student had a standardized residual with an absolute value of more than three, it was 
considered an outlier and omitted. The models were, therefore, formed using 294 Test A reading scores 
and 354 Test A mathematics scores. In addition, only uncontaminated seventh-grade variables were used 
in the models to preserve any early GEAR UP effects that could have occurred in the fall of seventh 
grade. 

Next, a series of step-wise searches for main effects and interactions was performed. In this process, the 
models were first fit with main effects. Then, the models for interaction terms involving main effects of 
over 0.05 percent significance were created. Tables H-l and H-2 show the variables that entered the 
separate models for reading and mathematics, respectively. 
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Table H-l. Seventh-grade variables used to predict Test A reading scores 



Obs 


Effect 


Estimate 


Standard 

error 


t Value 


Probt 


1 


Intercept 


2.498 


0.340 


7.35 


<.0001 


2 


Black_7 


-0.390 


0.151 


-2.59 


0.01 


3 


TalkHouseCollEntClasses_7 


-0.306 


0.086 


-3.57 


4E-04 


4 


AdultHangFreq_7 


-0.560 


0.139 


-4.03 


<.0001 


5 


CollegeBoundRev_7 


2.328 


0.398 


5.84 


<.0001 


6 


ComputerFreq_7 


0.344 


0.123 


2.79 


0.006 


7 


DontNeedHelp_7 


-0.294 


0.120 


-2.46 


0.015 


8 


ESLBIL7 


-0.366 


0.112 


-3.27 


0.001 


9 


Grades_7 


0.705 


0.224 


3.14 


0.002 


10 


HowHard_7 


-0.603 


0.223 


-2.7 


0.007 


11 


ImpGoCollege_7 


-1.270 


0.266 


-4.77 


<.0001 


12 


Mobility _7 


0.354 


0.131 


2.71 


0.007 


13 


ParGrades_7 


0.447 


0.248 


1.8 


0.073 


14 


ParT alkPolitics_7 


-1.300 


0.267 


-4.87 


<.0001 


15 


White_7 


-0.393 


0.380 


-1.03 


0.302 


16 


computerathome_7 


0.354 


0.089 


3.96 


<.0001 


17 


pimphardwork_7 


0.397 


0.180 


2.2 


0.028 


18 


TalkHouseCollEntClasses_7*HowHard_7 


-0.854 


0.325 


-2.63 


0.009 


19 


DontNeedHelp_7 *HowHard_7 


-0.782 


0.247 


-3.17 


0.002 


20 


ESLBIL7*ParGrades_7 


1.376 


0.336 


4.1 


<.0001 


21 


Mobility _7*White_7 


1.438 


0.500 


2.87 


0.004 


22 


Tschool 


-0.006 


0.097 


-0.06 


0.953 



* All numeric variables rescaled linearly from 0 to 1 . 



The fitted models were used to generate predicted Test A reading and mathematics scores for each 
student. Figures H-5 and H-6 demonstrate how actual scores compared with predicted Test A reading and 
mathematics scores, separately. Each point in these figures represents a group of test scores; there are 50 
groups. The figures show that the model predicts actual test scores fairly well. 

Note that the line in Figures FI-5 and FI-6 is a 45° line, not a model fit line. The points tend to lie below 
the 45° line because of technical issues concerning the universe transformation of predicted scores of the 
Box-Cox transform. The important feature is that points do lie fairly close to a straight line. 



Analyzing the Residuals of the Test A Reading and Mathematics Models 

Interpreting the results of the models required the use of a t-statistic. For the p value of a t-statistic to be 
correct, the residuals of the model must be normally distributed. Therefore, before any results from the 
model can be interpreted, it must be determined whether the residuals are normally distributed. 
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Table H-2. Seventh-grade variables used to predict Test A mathematics scores 



Obs 


Effect 


Estimate 


StdErr 


t Value 


Probt 


1 


Intercept 


3.003 


0.300 


10.01 


<.0001 


2 


Firstlanguage_7 


-0.148 


0.057 


-2.61 


0.0094 


3 


ParentHelp_7 


-0.173 


0.081 


-2.13 


0.0337 


4 


TalkCounHSGradClasses_7 


0.217 


0.162 


1.34 


0.18 


5 


Black_7 


-0.316 


0.091 


-3.47 


0.0006 


6 


CollegeB oundRev_7 


0.278 


0.392 


0.71 


0.4779 


7 


CollegeClose_7 


-0.432 


0.102 


-4.25 


<.0001 


8 


ESLBIL7 


-0.208 


0.062 


-3.34 


0.0009 


9 


F atherGoCollege_7 


0.138 


0.060 


2.3 


0.0219 


10 


GENDER 


-0.159 


0.158 


-1 


0.3175 


11 


Grades_7 


-0.413 


0.286 


-1.45 


0.1491 


12 


Hispanic_7 


-0.081 


0.069 


-1.17 


0.2432 


13 


IEP7 


-0.214 


0.085 


-2.52 


0.0121 


14 


ImpGoCollege_7 


-0.449 


0.155 


-2.9 


0.0039 


15 


ImpWork_7 


-0.527 


0.174 


-3.02 


0.0027 


16 


MathClub_7 


0.510 


0.086 


5.94 


<.0001 


17 


MathHomework_7 


0.450 


0.145 


3.11 


0.002 


18 


OtherHelp_7 


-0.125 


0.058 


-2.16 


0.0317 


19 


ParGrades_7 


0.418 


0.183 


2.28 


0.0231 


20 


ScienceHomework_7 


-0.282 


0.181 


-1.56 


0.1198 


21 


Black_7*GENDER 


1.848 


0.495 


3.73 


0.0002 


22 


F atherGoCollege_7 * OtherHelp_7 


0.494 


0.222 


2.22 


0.0269 


23 


GENDER*ScienceHomework_7 


-0.575 


0.236 


-2.44 


0.0153 


24 


Gr ades_7 *Imp W ork_7 


-0.526 


0.108 


-4.85 


<.0001 


25 


tschool 


-0.126 


0.055 


-2.27 


0.0236 



* All numeric variables rescaled linearly from 0 to 1 . 



Figure H-5. Grouped actual versus predicted Test A reading scores 



Actual Test 
A reading 
scores 




Predicted Test A reading scores 



NOTE: Line is a 45° line, not a model fit line. 
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Figure H-6. Grouped actual versus predicted Test A mathematics scores 




Six different tests for normality were performed on each set of residuals. A set of residuals must have 
passed all of these tests to have been considered normal. The tests used in this exercise included a 
scatterplot of standardized residuals; a normal curve superimposed on a histogram of the residuals; a QQ 
plot for normality; and the Kolmogorov-Smirnov, Cramer-von Mises and Anderson-Darling tests. 

The residuals from the Test A reading model did not pass the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test and barely 
passed the Cramer-von Mises and Anderson-Darling tests. Table H-3 outlines the statistic and p value for 
each of these tests. For the residuals to have passed any of these tests, the p value must have been greater 
than 0.05. 

Table H-3. Goodness of fit tests for normal distribution of residuals from the Test A reading 
model 



Test 




Statistic 




P 


Value 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov 


D 


0.056 


Pr > 


D 


0.023 


Cramer-von Mises 


W-Sq 


0.116 


Pr > 


W-Sq 


0.073 


Anderson-Darling 


A-Sq 


0.741 


Pr > 


A-Sq 


0.054 



Because the residuals from the Test A reading model were not normally distributed, parametric tests like 
the model outlined in table H-l could not be used to determine whether GEAR UP students had Test A 
reading scores that were significantly different from those of students in non-GEAR UP schools. A 
nonparametric test, to be described later, would provide some additional information on this question. 

The residuals for the Test A mathematics model, on the other hand, did pass all of the tests for normality. 
Thus, the parameters outlined in table H-2 can be reliably interpreted. The most important parameter in 
this discussion was number 25, tschool (treatment school status). This valuable indicated whether the 
student attended a GEAR UP school. Because the estimate for this valuable was negative, it appears that 
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GEAR UP caused a worsening of student performance on the mathematics section of Test A. To further 
explain this finding, a nonparametric analysis was performed and is discussed below. 



Performing Nonparametric Analyses of Test A Reading and Mathematics Scores 

A nonparametric analysis was performed to provide more information about the inconclusive findings for 
the reading component of Test A and the finding of negative GEAR UP impact on the mathematics 
component of Test A. For these analyses, the students were clustered into 10 groups for each test subject 
based on their predicted Test A scores for that subject. Within each of the 10 groups, the students were 
divided into two groups, based on whether they had attended a GEAR UP school. 

For each of the resulting 10 groups, figures H-7 and H-8 show the relationship between predicted and 
actual Test A reading and mathematics scores, respectively. In figure H-7, each treatment group (GEAR 
UP) was almost horizontally lined up with its corresponding control group indicating that the predicted 
scores for both groups were similar. The lines were nonparallel and actually crossed one another, 
indicating that there is not a consistent difference in the scores between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP 
students. The validity of this finding is not affected by the lack of normality of the residuals described 
above. 

Figure H-7. Actual Test A reading scores by predicted Test A reading scores, by treatment 
school status 
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Figure H-8. Actual Test A mathematics scores by predicted Test A mathematics scores, by 
treatment school status 
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The results for Test A mathematics scores were somewhat different. The parametric model shown in table 
H-2 indicates that there was an overall negative effect of GEAR UP on Test A mathematics scores. Figure 
H-8 provides further information on this finding. For one-half of the figure, the matched nodes were 
horizontally and vertically close to one another indicating that Test A mathematics scores for GEAR UP 
and non-GEAR UP students were similar. However, the third through the seventh pairs are further apart 
than the other pairs. (Students were grouped by increasing predicted Test A mathematics scores, so of 
these five groups, Group three had the lowest predicted Test A mathematics score, and the seventh group 
had the highest.) In the third, fourth, and seventh groups, it appears that students in the non-GEAR UP 
group performed better on the mathematics component of Test A. For Groups five and six, GEAR UP 
students had higher Test A mathematics scores. The differences in test scores somewhat cancel each other 
out in an overall measure. But, because non-GEAR UP students outscored GEAR UP students in three 
groups, while the opposite was true in only two groups, a small overall negative GEAR UP effect, 
outlined in the previous step of the analysis, was detected. 



H.2 Analysis of Test B 

The analysis of Test B took the same path as that taken for Test A, so the explanation of the Test B 
process will not be as detailed as the discussion for Test A. 
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Normalizing Test B Scores 



As with Test A, the Test B scores had to be normally distributed for the p values on GEAR UP effects to 
be valid. First, the scores were modified using a probit transform, putting the test scores on a scale 
ranging from -oo to oo. Next, a Box-Cox transformation was performed on the probit transform scores. 
After this procedure, the scores were sufficiently normalized to proceed with the creation of the models. 



Creating the Test B Models 

The procedure for creating the Test B models was the same as that for Test A. As with Test A, the score 
of any student that had a standardized residual with an absolute value over three was considered an outlier 
and omitted. In addition, only uncontaminated seventh-grade variables were used in the models. The 
models were formed on 407 Test B reading scores and 395 Test B mathematics scores. 

A series of step-wise searches for main effects and interactions was then performed, first fitting the model 
with main effects. Then, the models for interaction terms involving main effects of over 0.05 percent 
significance were created. Tables H-4 and H-5 show the variables that entered the separate models for 
reading and mathematics, respectively. 

Table H-4. Seventh-grade variables used to predict Test B reading scores 



Obs 


Effect 


Estimate 


Standard error 


tValue 


Probt 


1 


Intercept 


1.935 


0.309 


6.27 


<.0001 


2 


ChessClub_7 


-0.470 


0.176 


-2.67 


0.0079 


3 


ComputerFreq_7 


0.355 


0.135 


2.63 


0.0089 


4 


Black_7 


-0.908 


0.273 


-3.33 


0.001 


5 


ClubHours_7 


0.969 


0.199 


4.87 


<.0001 


6 


ESLBIL7 


-0.664 


0.155 


-4.29 


<.0001 


7 


EdFor30_7 


0.883 


0.213 


4.14 


<.0001 


8 


HeardVocEd_7 


-0.262 


0.109 


-2.39 


0.0171 


9 


Hobbies_7 


0.326 


0.114 


2.86 


0.0044 


10 


Kim38R_7 


0.427 


0.152 


2.8 


0.0054 


11 


OtherSchoolHelp_7 


-0.421 


0.107 


-3.95 


<.0001 


12 


ParGrades_7 


-0.704 


0.453 


-1.55 


0.1209 


13 


ParentEd_7 


0.906 


0.200 


4.53 


<.0001 


14 


UncleHelp_7 


-0.280 


0.109 


-2.58 


0.0103 


15 


V olunteer Fr eq_7 


-0.575 


0.236 


-2.44 


0.0152 


16 


hmwkundr_7 


0.728 


0.227 


3.21 


0.0014 


17 


ClubHours_7*GrParentGoCollege_7 


-0.548 


0.208 


-2.64 


0.0086 


18 


Grades_7*ParGrades_7 


2.256 


0.414 


5.45 


<.0001 


19 


tschool 


-0.035 


0.110 


-0.32 


0.7508 



* All numeric variables rescaled linearly from 0 to 1 . 
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Table H-5. Seventh-grade variables used to predict Test B mathematics scores 



Obs 


Effect 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t Value 


Probt 


1 


Intercept 


1.025 


0.163 


6.29 


<.0001 


2 


ClubHours_7 


0.181 


0.081 


2.24 


0.0256 


3 


CollegeMoreMoney_7 


0.352 


0.083 


4.23 


<.0001 


4 


NegTVHours_7 


0.193 


0.077 


2.49 


0.0134 


5 


AbsentDays_7 


0.241 


0.081 


2.97 


0.0031 


6 


AnySibling_7 


0.178 


0.047 


3.78 


0.0002 


7 


ESLBIL7 


0.426 


0.247 


1.73 


0.0851 


8 


Firstlanguage_7 


-0.262 


0.047 


-5.62 


<.0001 


9 


FriendOpImport_7 


-0.321 


0.103 


-3.12 


0.0019 


10 


Grades_7 


0.718 


0.132 


5.42 


<.0001 


11 


NumAdult_7 


-0.192 


0.059 


-3.26 


0.0012 


12 


ParT alkPolitic s_7 


0.139 


0.060 


2.31 


0.0214 


13 


ParentEd_7 


0.350 


0.086 


4.05 


<.0001 


14 


UncleHelp_7 


-0.142 


0.044 


-3.19 


0.0015 


15 


performance_7 


0.667 


0.122 


5.48 


<.0001 


16 


ESLB IL7 *Gr ades_7 


-1.002 


0.338 


-2.96 


0.0033 


17 


EnglishHomework_7*computerathome_7 


0.400 


0.158 


2.53 


0.0118 


18 


LikelyGoCollege_7 * Other SchoolHelp_7 


-0.357 


0.064 


-5.6 


<.0001 


19 


OtherS choolHelp_7 *computerathome_7 


0.256 


0.069 


3.7 


0.0003 


20 


tschool 


-0.040 


0.045 


-0.87 


0.3824 



* All numeric variables rescaled linearly from 0 to 1 . 



Analyzing the Residuals of the Test B Reading and Mathematics Models 

As with Test A, the residuals from the Test B models had to meet tests for normality. The residuals from 
both the Test B reading and Test B mathematics models failed at least one of the tests for normality. 
Scatterplots of standardized residuals for the Test B reading and Test B mathematics models were created 
to ensure that the models adequately predicted actual Test B scores. These scatterplots were similar to 
those for Test A. which were displayed in figures H-5 and H-6. In the scatterplots for Test B, figures H-9 
and H-10, obvious diagonal bands appeared, indicating that the residuals were not normally distributed. 
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Figure H-9. Standardized residual analysis of Test B reading scores 
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Figure H-10. Standardized residual analysis of Test B mathematics scores 




Predicted Test B math scores 





Because the residuals for Test B reading and mathematics were not normally distributed, the results of the 
Test B reading and Test B mathematics models cannot be accurately interpreted using parametric tests 
such as the models outlined in tables H-4 and H-5. 



Performing Nonparametric Analyses of Test B Reading and Mathematics Scores 

As with the Test A reading model, the Test B model was unable to provide evidence of an effect of 
GEAR UP on Test B reading or mathematics scores. Thus, the nonparametric analysis was again used to 
provide additional information. The same procedure was followed as for the nonparametric analysis of 
Test A. Figures H-ll and H-12 show the relationship between Test B reading and Test B mathematics 
scores, respectively, for each of the 10 groups created. 

Figure H-ll. Actual Test B reading scores by predicted Test A reading score, by treatment school 
status 
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Figure H-12. Actual Test B reading scores by predicted Test A mathematics score, by treatment 
school status 




In both cases, each treatment (GEAR UP) group was approximately horizontally lined up with its 
comparison (non-GEAR UP) group, indicating that the predicted scores for both groups were similar. The 
lines were nonparallel and crossed one another. This indicated that there was not a consistent difference in 
the scores between GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students. 



H.3 Conclusions 

Based on a limited number of schools that had comparable standardized test data, the students in 
comparison (non-GEAR UP) schools performed slightly better than students in GEAR UP schools on the 
mathematics section of Test A, a nationally normed test. Further analysis suggests that this phenomenon 
was driven largely by one subgroup of students. There was no significant difference in scores between 
GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students for the reading portion of the nationally normed test. 

On the state-normed test (Test B), there was no significant difference in standardized test scores between 
GEAR UP and non-GEAR UP students for either the reading or mathematics components of the test. 
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Appendix I 



Methodology for Analyzing Program Activity Records 



Arrangements were made with GEAR UP staff to collect information on the participation of each student, 
as well as his or her parents, in services offered by the program. These arrangements were made with the 
primary goal of being able to determine which services and combinations of services were more effective 
than others. This original goal proved impossible to achieve because only six of the 18 GEAR UP 
projects submitted complete information on the activities they provided to students and parents. The data 
were sufficient, however, to examine differences in effects based on individual students’ levels of 
participation in program activities. 

No effects of the program as a whole on the College Orientation Index were detected. It was noted, 
however, that while some services reached all students in a project (such as curriculum reform or teacher 
training), actual participation in many types of GEAR UP services varied greatly among students. This 
raised the question of whether students who actively participated in proffered services might have 
experienced a positive effect on their College Orientation Indexes even though such effects were not 
detected on the wider student body. Answering this question became the secondary use of the program 
activity records data (or participation data). 

The first step in this analysis was to determine a single scale for measuring participation. Since there were 
19 service categories in the edited participation data, this was not a trivial issue. The second step was to 
identify an appropriate comparison group for the students with high participation. Consideration was 
given to comparing them with the other students in the GEAR UP schools — those that had low levels of 
participation. Concerns about potential selection biases with this approach, however, led to the decision to 
draw a control sample from the non-GEAR UP schools. After the control sample had been drawn, the 
third and final step was to calculate the effects and appropriate estimates of sampling error. This appendix 
provides more detail on each of the steps. 



1.1 Participation Scale 

Given the small number of schools with adequate participation data and a desire to simplify analysis and 
clarify presentation, it was decided to develop and use a single participation scale. We considered a 
variety of alternatives 62 but in the end decided to simply add together participation hours across all 
reported activities into a variable called TotalDose. This was done with the full knowledge that hours on a 
college field trip might be much more efficacious than a comparable number of hours spent in tutoring, 
but no viable alternate choice was identified. Table 1-1 shows the number of participation hours by 
service category as well as how these correlate with TotalDose. TotalDose is dominated by 



62 In particular, we tried to use the data on all students from GEAR UP schools to develop a model of which services might be 
more effective than others, but the results from this effort were not compelling, perhaps due to strong selection biases within 
the GEAR UP schools, such as would be expected if participation was a function of perceived individual need for the service. 
We also tried a factor analysis, but this resulted in negative weights for some activities. 
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AcademicDose and OtherDose but also has high correlation with CareerOtherDose, CollegeDose, and 
OtherPDose. 



Table 1-1. Participation hours by service category and correlation with TotalDose and with first 
two factors 



Service category 


Mean hours 


Standard error hours 


Correlation with TotalDose 


Students 


AcademicCareerDose 


0.3 


1.1 


0.00 


AcademicCollegeDose 


0.9 


2.7 


0.06 


AcademicDose 


17.2 


35.4 


0.76 


AcademicLifeSkillsDose 


0.1 


0.8 


0.04 


AcademicOtherDose 


1.0 


6.9 


0.07 


CareerCollegeDose 


0.2 


1.2 


0.09 


CareerDose 


5.6 


6.1 


0.44 


CareerOtherDose 


0.6 


0.9 


0.67 


CollegeDose 


7.3 


9.5 


0.71 


CollegeOtherDose 


0.4 


1.4 


-0.02 


LifeSkillsDose 


0.5 


1.1 


0.08 


MentoringDose 


0.3 


2.0 


0.08 


MultiDose 


4.2 


10.2 


0.08 


OtherDose 


24.8 


35.5 


0.83 


Parents 


CollegeLifeSkillsPDose 


0.2 


0.6 


0.02 


CollegeOtherPDose 


0.1 


0.3 


0.03 


CollegePDose 


1.7 


2.9 


0.08 


LifeSkillsPDose 


0.5 


1.5 


0.36 


OtherPDose 


2.3 


4.9 


0.68 



Table 1-2 shows how this variable was distributed across the six GEAR UP schools with usable 
participation data. Clearly, School no. 6 either provided many more service hours to their students or did a 
better job of tracking participation. The unevenness of the participation hours across the schools is an 
important additional caveat. 
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Table 1-2. Distribution of total participation hours across six responding schools 



School 


Partici] 


pation hours over 2 years 


Minimum 


Median 


Mean 


Maximum 


Standard 

deviation 


1 


10.3 


58.1 


66.6 


180.3 


27.4 


2 


1.0 


17.3 


33.4 


180.8 


41.4 


3 


0.0 


8.0 


6.5 


8.2 


2.4 


4 


0.0 


12.0 


31.9 


187.3 


43.3 


5 


14.3 


66.5 


64.7 


147.0 


25.3 


6 


0.0 


164.0 


166.0 


466.0 


76.0 



1.2 Drawing a Control Sample for the non-GEAR UP Schools 

The control sample was drawn in a multistep process and involved three types of schools — GEAR UP 
schools with good participation data, GEAR UP schools with insufficient participation data, and non- 
GEAR UP schools. The first step was to build a model for total participation hours within the six GEAR 
UP schools with two years of good participation data. This model was then applied to students from non- 
GEAR UP schools as well as students from nonresponding GEAR UP schools (those with fewer than two 
years of good data) to obtain predicted hours. Students were then stratified on the basis of predicted 
participation hours. Within these strata, students from the non-GEAR UP and nonresponding GEAR UP 
schools were randomly matched with students from responding GEAR UP schools. Actual participation 
hours were then copied over onto the student with unknown participation hours from the student with 
known participation hours. This imputation was repeated five times for each student with unknown 
participation. 

Students in the non-GEAR UP and nonresponding GEAR UP schools, were ranked into quintiles on the 
basis of these imputed participation hours. Non-GEAR UP students in the top quintile of imputed 
participation hours were taken as the control sample. More detail on each of these steps follows. 



Model for Total Participation Hours 

A linear model for the optimal Box-Cox transform of TotalDose was fit using a stepwise search (Box). 63 
A search of first-order interactions among the most significant terms was also made, but none were found. 
Table 1-3 shows the final model, and figure 1-1 shows a scatterplot of predicted versus actual TotalDose. 
The R 2 was 0.39. As in modeling nonresponse or GEAR UP assignment propensity, the point of the 
modeling was not to obtain a fuller understanding of the participation decision process. Rather, the point 
was to simply have a solid basis for imputing counterfactual participation hours in the non-GEAR UP 
schools. Also, given the uneven levels of participation across schools, projection of these results to all 
GEAR UP schools might be problematic. 



63 



TotalDose was slightly right shifted away from 0 and then exponentiated by 0.28621 to obtain the Box-Cox transform; G.E.P. 
Box, and D.R. Cox. An Analysis of Transformations. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society B, 26, 211-252: 1964. 
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Table 1-3. Model for total participation hours (TotalDose) 



Seventh-grade predictor 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t-statistics value 


P value 


Intercept 


7.4 


0.7 


10.34 


<.001 


Firstlanguage_7 


-1.0 


0.4 


-2.69 


0.007 


TeacherHelp_7 


1.1 


0.3 


3.43 


0.001 


raceeth_7 1 


-1.4 


0.5 


-2.85 


0.005 


raceeth_7 2 


-0.9 


0.5 


-1.92 


0.056 


raceeth_7 3 


2.9 


0.5 


5.52 


<.001 


raceeth_7 4 


-1.9 


1.2 


-1.51 


0.132 


raceeth_7 5 


0.0 








ClubLeader_7 


1.0 


0.4 


2.43 


0.015 


Confer_events_7 


1.4 


0.6 


2.36 


0.019 


ParT alkEvents_7 


0.7 


0.4 


2.05 


0.041 


pexpect_7 


1.1 


0.6 


1.85 


0.065 


ClubLeader_7*TakingClasses_7 


-1.2 


0.4 


-2.86 


0.004 



Figure 1-1. Scatter plot of predicted and observed TotalDose in six schools with adequate 
participation data* 

Actual vs predicted TotalDose 




*Units are in participation minutes rather than hours in this plot. 
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Considering the scatter plot, it is clear that the model is far from perfect. There is strong evidence of 
heteroscedasticity, missed higher order effects and non-normality. The model was therefore not used to 
directly impute total participation hours in the comparison schools. Instead, the model was used to stratify 
all students. For this use, the model is adequate. Note for example, that among students with predicted 
doses of at least 3,000 minutes, very few have doses under 1,000 minutes. Table 1-4 provides more 
information about the effectiveness of the stratification. Discrimination is best at the high end of 
participation, but there is a strong general pattern of increased participation across the strata. 

Table 1-4. Statistics about the imputation strata in the six GEAR UP schools with adequate 
participation data 



Imputation stratum 


Number of students 


Hours of participation over two years 
Average Standard error 


1 


68 


27 


28 


2 


62 


26 


32 


3 


69 


39 


39 


4 


70 


41 


45 


5 


62 


45 


44 


6 


64 


60 


59 


7 


55 


89 


78 


8 


53 


125 


74 


9 


68 


174 


74 



Multiple Hot-Deck Imputations 

After the sample in all three types of schools had been stratified, actual participation hours were imputed 
for all the students in the GEAR UP schools with inadequate data, and counterfactual participation hours 
were imputed for all the students in the non-GEAR UP schools. This was done using a hot-deck 
imputation procedure in which each student from each nonresponding GEAR UP school and each student 
from each non-GEAR UP school was randomly matched with a student from the same stratum from a 
responding GEAR UP school. This was done five times independently of each other so as to be able to 
estimate variances better as is described in the next section. 

On each of the five replicates, the imputed responses within each school category were used to divide 
each sample into quintiles. The highest quintile in each category was then used as the treatment or 
comparison group. 



1.3 Estimation of Effects 

Consideration was given to just comparing outcomes across the groups, but it was decided for this 
analysis that it would better to create an adjusted change score that controls for a student’s starting point. 
This was done by first fitting a model for change in the College Orientation Index in terms of baseline 
variables and then subtracting predicted change from actual change. This model is shown in table 1-5. The 
parameters apply to a Box-Cox transformation of Unexplained Growth that was used to improve 
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normality. 64 The R 2 was 0.05. The model was formed in terms of baseline variables other than the 
baseline values of the outcome indices such as College Orientation Index. The second set of variables was 
omitted from the model in an attempt to avoid adjusting change for regression to the mean. However, an 
alternate model with those variables included did find significant regression to the mean. Variables 
associated with high baseline scores on the College Orientation Index may end up with negative 
coefficients in the growth-readiness model (because the regression to the mean is in a sense flowing 
through them), thereby complicating any analysis of the model. As an example of this, it seems unlikely 
that valuing mothers’ opinions about education actually causes a decrease in the College Orientation 
Index. Indeed, there is a high positive correlation between valuing mothers’ opinions and baseline scores 
on the College Orientation Index. Thus the model is included for documentation rather than as an aid to 
predicting which students are likely to experience improvements on the College Orientation Index. The 
importance of the model is in terms of the better controlled measure of change it provides. 

Table 1-5. Model for change in College Orientation Index in terms of baseline variables other 
than baseline versions of primary outcome indexes* 



Effect 


Estimate 


Standard error 


t-statistics value 


Probability 


Intercept 


83.4 


2.9 


29.0 


<.001 


ConferB ehave_7 


1.9 


0.9 


2.1 


0.036 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


-1.6 


0.6 


-2.5 


0.012 


HeardCommColl_7 


1.4 


0.7 


2.0 


0.046 


HeardVocEd_7 


-1.8 


0.7 


-2.6 


0.009 


Mobility_7 


-2.1 


0.9 


-2.4 


0.015 


MotherOpImport_7 


-12.1 


2.8 


-4.3 


<.001 


PostSecPlan_7 1 


3.1 


1.4 


2.2 


0.027 


PostSecPlan_7 2 


6.9 


1.6 


4.3 


<.001 


PostSecPlan_7 3 


3.2 


0.7 


4.7 


<.001 


PostSecPlan_7 4 


0.0 








EventFieldTrip_7 


-3.1 


1.0 


-3.2 


0.002 


EventPTA_7 


2.3 


0.7 


3.4 


0.001 


TeamSport_7 


-14.6 


4.3 


-3.4 


0.001 



* As noted in the text, interpretation of these model parameters is hazardous because regression to the mean was strongly present. Thus, 
variables that are predictive of a high seventh-grade score on the College Orientation Index may be negatively related to change in the College 
Orientation Index. 



After the model had been fit, predicted scores were subtracted from actual change scores to yield the 
Unexplained Growth index. Given the low R 2 for the Growth model, the impact of this adjustment was 
modest. The correlation between the raw change in the College Orientation Index and the Unexplained 
Growth index was 0.98. Scores on this adjusted change measure were then averaged within the highest 
reported or imputed quintile of participation hours by school category to produce the estimates shown in 
Table 1-6 and discussed in Chapter 3 under the heading “Effects of Participation in GEAR UP Services on 
College Orientation.” 



64 The Box-Cox transform was calculated by shifting the change scores so they were all positive and the exponentiating by 
1.17931. After the model had been fit, the reverse transformation was applied to predicted values to obtain predicted change in 
the College Orientation Index. 
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Table 1-6. 



Effects of intense participation in GEAR UP services on unexplained growth in the 
College Orientation Index 



Group 


Top quintile of students in terms of actual 
or imputed participation hours 


Average score on unexplained 
growth in College Orientation 
Index 


95% 

Confidence 

interval 


1 


GEAR UP schools with complete 
participation data 


0.24 


(-1.19,1.68) 


2 


GEAR UP schools with incomplete 
participation data 


0.18 


(-0.95,1.32) 


3 


Non-GEAR UP schools 


-1.67 * 


(-2.62,-0.71) 


1-3 


Participation Effect 


1.91 * 


(0.18,3.64) 


NOTES: The number -0.0 indicates that the true value of this number is less than zero, but more than -0.1. Detail may not sum to totals because 



of rounding. 



No weights were used and there was no correction for clustering, unlike the techniques used for all other 
analyses in chapter 3. The confidence intervals shown in table 1-6 were estimated using Rubin’s formula 
for post-imputation variance estimation, assuming that the students in each school group were a simple 
random sample with replacement. 65 Some additional detail on the variance calculation is given below. 

Let y ir j be the score on Unexplained Growth for the j-th student within the /-th school group on the r-th 

repeated imputation and let n ir be the number of students in that school group on that imputation. Then 
the estimated standard error on the average response was 



S; = 



V 



_ x2 6 1 



J r = 1 n tr 1 j = 1 J ^ r = 1 




where 



1 

y ir — — V y jr j is the average Unexplained Growth score for the /-th school group on the r-th 

n ir . ' 

ir j = l 

imputation and 



yi. 




imputations. 



is the overall average Unexplained Growth score for the /-th school group across all five 



65 D.B. Rubin. Multiple Imputation after 18+ Years. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 91, 473-489: 1996. 
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Appendix J 



Glossary 



This appendix contains the definitions of the variables used in the analyses reported in The Early 
Outcomes of the GEAR UP Program — Final Report (see Table J-l, which starts on page J-4). Explanation 
of each of the columns used in that table is provided here. 

■ Variable Name. Identifies the names of the variables used throughout the analysis 
and the report. 

■ Variable Type. Identifies each variable’s type. An explanation of each type appears 
on page J-2. 

■ Definition. Gives the meaning of each variable. 

■ Source: Instrument. Identifies the data collection instrument from which the variable 
originates. 

■ Source: Item(s). Provides the information on each variable’s source. For example, 
SQ34b_8 refers to question number 34b of the student survey. 

SQ = student survey, 

PQ = parent interview, 

_7 = seventh grade, 

_8 = eighth grade, and 

SIM = student administrative records. 

If a variable is a computed variable, the names of the variables used to create that 
variable are provided. 

■ Part of an Index. If the variable is paid of an index, the index is identified in this 
column. 

Explanation of the codes used in the Variable Type column are provided below. 



■ Anti-PSE Ordinal. Responses to these questions form an ordinal scale with lower 
values corresponding to behavior more consistent with college-oriented knowledge, 
attitudes and behaviors. 
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■ Binary. Only two possible answer categories (“yes” and “no”) were printed on the 
questionnaire. The response that is more consistent with college-oriented knowledge, 
attitudes and behaviors has a value of 1 , while the other has a value of 0. (A few of the 
binary variables were standardized to have 0 mean and unit standard deviation on a 
particular set of cases, but generally, most are coded 1 or 0.) 

■ Binary C. Several answer categories were printed in the questionnaire for these 
questions, but they are all coded as either 1 (for responses more consistent with 
college-oriented knowledge, attitudes, and behaviors) or as 0 (for the others). 

■ Binary DK. These questions are similar to binary ones, except the answer category of 
“don’t know,” was printed in the questionnaire. Responses of “don’t know” are scored 
as a 0. 

■ Binary DNH. These questions are similar to binary ones, except the answer category 
of School Does Not Have, was printed in the questionnaire. Responses of “School 
Does Not Have” are scored as 0. 

■ Binary Student Information Matrix (SIM). These are SIM questions with only two 
possible responses. There were, however, a number of missing or “don’t know” values 
for students. These values were dropped. The remaining values were changed so that a 
student that exhibited the trait that the variable represents were given a 1 for that 
variable, and the rest were given a 0. (The Gender variable was an exception, because 
the values were 1 for male and 2 for female.) 

■ Calculated Binary. Calculated variables were created by the researchers. They are 
based on specific student or parent interview questions, SIM information or a 
combination of items from those sources. This type of calculated variable indicates the 
presence of a trait with a 1 and the absence of that trait with a 0. 

■ Calculated Number. Calculated variables were created by the researchers. They arc 
based on specific student or parent interview questions, SIM information or a 
combination of items from those sources. This type of calculated valuable provides a 
number, usually a count of something or a grade point average (GPA). 

■ Count. The responses to these questions are simply a count of some type of activity. 
Extreme outliers were dropped. 

■ Index. Variables are summations of several other valuables when higher values 
correspond to behavior more consistent with college-oriented knowledge, attitudes 
and behaviors. 

■ Indicator. Valuables arc represented by either a number or a series of letters that 
allow the researcher to determine specific characteristics of the case studied. For the 
purposes of these data, the number is an identifier and the letters indicate which cases 
have complete information from different sources. 

■ Multinomial. Several categorical responses are permitted to these questions, and the 
possible responses cannot be ranked in any order. 
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■ Neutral Ordinal. Several categorical responses are permitted to these questions, and 
the possible responses can be ranked in an order, but not one that correlates with 
activity that is more or less consistent with college-oriented knowledge, attitudes and 
behaviors. 

■ Pro-Postsecondary Education (PSE) Ordinal. Responses to these questions form an 
ordinal scale, with higher values corresponding to behavior more consistent with 
college-oriented knowledge, attitudes and behaviors. (When the original ordering had 
high values corresponding to less pro-college characteristics, the order was reversed in 
creating these variables.). 

■ Pro-PSE Ordinal DK. Responses to these questions form an ordinal scale, with 
higher values corresponding to behavior more consistent with college-oriented 
knowledge, attitudes and behaviors. Responses of “don’t know” are assigned values 
that are in the middle of the other response values. 

■ Predicted. Variables indicate a specific predicted value for some characteristic. These 
values are used in analysis. 

■ Weight. Variables indicate replicate weights used in the analyses. 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report 









Source: 


Source: 


Used in which index 


Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 



AbsentDays_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How many days student reported 
being absent from school in the 
past month 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ31_7 


Academic_7 


AbsentDays_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How many days student reported 
being absent from school in the 
past month 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ31_8 


Academic_8 


AboveEnglish 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was in an 
English class considered above 
his or her grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AboveFLanguage 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was in a foreign 
language class considered above 
his or her grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AboveMathematics 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was in a 
mathematics class considered 
above his or her grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AboveScience 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was in a science 
class considered above his or her 
grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




Academic_7 


Index 


A measure of student’s attitude 
toward school. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


HowHard_7, 
HowGood_7, 
ImpWork_7, Grades_7, 
AbsentDays_7, 
SkipClasses_7 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 


Academic_8 


Index 


A measure of student’s attitude 
toward school. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


HowHard_8, 
HowGood_8, 
ImpWork_8, Grades_8, 
AbsentDays_8, 


CollegeBound_8, 

CollegeBoundRev_8 



SkipClasses_8 




Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 









Source: 


Source: 


Used in which index 


Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 



AcademicGPA 


Calculated 

number 


Student’s GPA for academic 
courses 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AcademicRigorl 


Calculated 

number 


Number of pipelines completed at 
or above grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AcademicRigor2 


Calculated 

number 


Number of pipelines completed 
above grade level 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




AdultHangFreq_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported doing 
things with adults, other than 
their parent(s) or guardian(s), 
outside of school (higher values 
indicate activity occurring more 
frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15f_7 


ExtraFreq_7 


AdultHangFreq_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported doing 
things with adults, other than 
their parent(s) or guardian(s), 
outside of school (higher values 
indicate activity occurring more 
frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15f_8 


ExtraFreq_8 


Adultmentor_7 


Binary C 


Flow often student reported 
meeting with an adult mentor 
such as a Big Brother or Big 
Sister 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ23a_7 




Adultmentor_8 


Binary C 


Flow often student reported 
meeting with an adult mentor 
such as a Big Brother or Big 
Sister 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ23a_8 






Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


AdvisClassNeed_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 
someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to get into 
college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34b_7 




AdvisClassNeed_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 
someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to get into 
college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34b_8 




AdvisReadyforColl_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported having 
a one-on-one counseling or 
advising session about getting 
ready for college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ25a_7 




AdvisReadyforColl_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported having 
a one-on-one counseling or 
advising session about getting 
ready for college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ25a_8 




AdvisReadyforHS_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported having 
a one-on-one counseling or 
advising session about getting 
ready for high school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ24a_7 




AdvisReadyforHS_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported having 
a one-on-one counseling or 
advising session about getting 
ready for high school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ24a_8 




AnySibling_7 


Binary DK 


Parent report of whether student 
had an older sibling 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ34_7 






Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


AnySibling_8 


Binary DK 


Parent report of whether student 
had an older sibling 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ34_8 




ArtsTutother_7 


Binary C 


Whether student reported 
receiving English or language 
arts tutoring from someone other 
than a family member 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ21a_7 




ArtsTutother_8 


Binary C 


Whether student reported 
receiving English or language 
arts tutoring from someone other 
than a family member 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ21a_8 




AttendClforColl_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
attending a class or meeting 
about getting ready for college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ26a_7 




AttendClforColl_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
attending a class or meeting 
about getting ready for college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ26a_8 




AttendMeetC ollPrep_7 


Binary C 


Whether parent reported 
attending meetings on 
preparatory curricula. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ13a_7 




AttendMeetC ollPrep_8 


Binary 


Whether parent reported 
attending meetings on 
preparatory curricula. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ13a_8 




AttendPlays_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
attending play or other 
performances at a theater 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16d_7 


NumOutAct_7 




Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


AttendPlays_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
attending play or other 
performances at a theater 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16d_8 


NumOutAct_8 


Awards7 


Binary SIM 


Whether student received any 
honors or awards during 7th 
grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




Awards 8 


Binary SIM 


Whether student received any 
honors or awards during 8th 
grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




B aby sittingHours_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How long each week student 
reported babysitting younger 
siblings (higher values indicate 
more time spent babysitting) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ9_7 




B aby sittingHours_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How long each week student 
reported babysitting younger 
siblings (higher values indicate 
more time spent babysitting) 


8th-grade Strident 
Survey 


SQ9_8 




Band_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school band, 
orchestra, chorus, choir or other 
music group that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12c_7 


NumSchoolAct_7 


Band_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school band, 
orchestra, chorus, choir or other 
music group that year 


8th-grade Strident 
Survey 


SQ12c_8 


NumSchoolAct_8 


Black 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was African- 
American, not Hispanic 


Student Survey, 
SIM, and Parent 
Interview 


SQ56, SQ57, SIM 
information, PQ43, and 
PQ44, in that order 






Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


BorBetterAdvEnglish 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student had a grade of 
“B” or better in an advanced 
English course 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




BorBetterAdvForeign 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student had a grade of 
“B” or better in an advanced 
foreign language course 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




BorBetterAdvMathematics 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student had a grade of 
“B” or better in an advanced 
mathematics course 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




B 01 B etter AdvS cience 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student had a grade of 
“B” or better in an advanced 
science course 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




Cheerleading_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school 
cheerleading, pom squad, drill 
team or dance team that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12f_7 


NumSchoolAct_7 


Cheerleading_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school 
cheerleading, pom squad, drill 
team or dance team that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12f_8 


N umS chool Act_8 


ChessClub_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school hobby 
clubs such as photography and 
chess that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12i_7 


N umS chool Act_7 


ChessClub_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school hobby 
clubs such as photography and 
chess that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12i_8 


N umS chool Act_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Childpartknow_7 


Binary 


Whether parent reported learning 
about the child’s activities 
through a letter or written notice 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ12a_7 




Childpartknow_8 


Binary 


Whether parent reported learning 
about the child’s activities 
through a letter or written notice 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ12a_8 




ChurchFreq_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time participating in 
religious activities outside of 
school (higher values indicate 
activity occurring more 
frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15b_7 


ExtraFreq_7 


ChurchFreq_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time participating in 
religious activities outside of 
school (higher values indicate 
activity occurring more 
frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15b_8 


ExtraFreq_8 


ClassSkipping_7 


Anti-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
classes he or she skipped or cut 
during the past month. Same as 
SkipClasses_7, except order of 
coding. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ33_7 




ClubFIours_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Flow much average weekly time 
student reported spending on all 
school activities like sports and 
clubs 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ14_7 


ECBusy_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Variable name Variable type Definition Instrument Item(s) (if any) 



ClubHours_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How much average weekly time 
student reported spending on all 
school activities like sports and 
clubs 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ14_8 


ECBusy_8 


ClubLeader_7 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported serving 
as an officer in any of the 
activities from NumSchoolAct_7 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ13_7 


ECBusy_7 


ClubLeader_8 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported serving 
as an officer in any of the 
activities from NumSchoolAct_8 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ13_8 


ECBusy_8 


CollegeAffordable_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How likely parent thinks it is that 
the student will be able to afford 
to attend a 4-year postsecondary 
institution 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ28J7 


PExpect_7 


CollegeAffordable_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How likely parent thinks it is that 
the student will be able to afford 
to attend a 4-year postsecondary 
institution 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ28_8 


PExpect_8 


CollegeBound_7 


Index 


Overall measure of how well 
student is progressing on the path 
to postsecondary education 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


Academic_7, 
Performance_7, 
ExpectPSE_7, Pexpect_7, 
StdParTalk_7, 
ReadingHours_7 




CollegeBound_8 


Index 


Overall measure of how well 
student is progressing on the path 
to postsecondary education 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


Academic_8, 
Performance_8, 
ExpectPSE_8, Pexpect_8, 
StdParTalk_8, 





ReadingHours_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


CollegeB oundRev_7 


Index 


Revised version of overall 
measure of how well student is 
progressing on the path to 
postsecondary education 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


Academic_7, 
Performance_7, 
ExpectPSERev_7, 
Pexpect_7, StdParTalk_7, 
ReadingHours_7 




CollegeB oundRev_8 


Index 


Revised version of overall 
measure of how well student is 
progressing on the path to 
postsecondary education 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


Academic_8, 
Performance_8, 
ExpectPSERev_8 , 
Pexpect_8, StdParTalk_8, 
ReadingHours_8 




CollegeClose_7 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
anticipated college or other 
postsecondary school attendance 
for their child. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ22J7, PQ24J7 


PExpect_7 


CollegeClose_8 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
anticipated college or other 
postsecondary school attendance 
for their child. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ22_8, PQ24_8 


PExpect_8 


CollegeMoreMoney_7 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


How sure student is about the 
assertion that someone with a 
college degree earns more money 
than someone who does not 
finish college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38_7 


ExpectPSERev_7 , 
KnowPSE_7 


CollegeMoreMoney_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


How sure student is about the 
assertion that someone with a 
college degree earns more money 
than someone who does not 
finish college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38_8 


ExpectPSERev_8 . 
KnowPSE_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ComputerAtHome_7 


Binary 


Parent report of whether there is a 
computer in the home 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ38J7 




ComputerAtHome_8 


Binary 


Parent report of whether there is a 
computer in the home 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ38_8 




ComputerFreq_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time using a personal 
computer outside of school 
(higher values indicate activity 
occurring more frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15a_7 


ExtraFreq_7 


ComputerFreq_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time using a personal 
computer outside of school 
(higher values indicate activity 
occurring more frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15a_8 


ExtraFreq_8 


Confer_events_7 


Index 


Measure of how often parent 
attends meetings with teachers 
and school events 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ConferFreq_7, 

NumEventType_7 


ParInvolve_7 


Confer_events_8 


Index 


Measure of how often parent 
attends meetings with teachers 
and school events 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ConferFreq_8, 

NumEventType_8 


ParInvolve_8 


ConferBehave_7 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about 
behavioral problems 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10b_7, ConferFreq_7 


N umConfT ype_7 


ConferBehave_8 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about 
behavioral problems 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10b_8, ConferFreq_8 


N umConfT ype_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ConferFreq_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the child’s 
teachers since the beginning of 
the school year 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ8_7, PQ9_7 




ConferFreq_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the child’s 
teachers since the beginning of 
the school year 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ8_8, PQ9_8 




ConferFIomework_7 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about problems 
with a specific homework 
assignment 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10a_7, ConferFreq_7 


NumConfType_7 


ConferFIomework_8 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about problems 
with a specific homework 
assignment 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10a_8, ConferFreq_8 


N umConfT ype_8 


ConferOther_7 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about a reason 
other than the ones from 
ConferB ehave_7 , 
ConferFIomework_7 or 
ConferProgress_7 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10d_7, ConferFreq_7 


NumConfType_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ConferOther_8 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about a reason 
other than the ones from 
ConferBehave_8 , 
ConferHomework_8 or 
ConferProgress_8 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10d_8, ConferFreq_8 


N umConfT ype_8 


ConferProgress_7 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about the 
student’s overall academic 
performance 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10c_7, ConferFreq_7 


N umConfT ype_7 


ConferProgress_8 


Index 


Number of meetings parent has 
reported having with the 
student’s teacher about the 
student’s overall academic 
performance 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ10c_8, ConferFreq_8 


N umConfT ype_8 


CutClass_8 


Binary 


Whether student skipped classes 
at least once in past month 


8th-grade Student 
survey 


SkipClasses_8 




DadHelp_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How frequently student reported 
that father or male guardian 
helped with homework (higher 
values indicate more frequent 
help) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ6_7 


ParentHelp_7 


DadHelp_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How frequently student reported 
that father or male guardian 
helped with homework (higher 
values indicate more frequent 
help) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ6_8 


ParentHelp_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


DefColMoreMoney_7 


Binary C 


Percentage of students who think 
college graduates cam higher 
salaries than others. This variable 
is contained in table 3-3a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38a_7 




DefColMoreMoney_8 


Binary C 


Percentage of students who think 
college graduates cam higher 
salaries than others. This variable 
is contained in table 3-3a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38a_8 




DefGoCollege_7 


Binary C 


Percentage of students who say 
they will “definitely” go to 
college. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ40_7 




DefGoCollege_8 


Binary C 


Percentage of students who say 
they will “definitely” go to 
college. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ40_8 




DontNeedHelp_7 


Binary C 


Student’s report that he or she 
never needs homework help from 
either parent or guardian 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ5_7, SQ6_7 




DontNeedHelp_8 


Binary C 


Student’s report that he or she 
never needs homework help from 
either parent or guardian 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ5_8, SQ6_8 




Drama_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school drama 
club, school play or musical that 
year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12d_7 


N umSchoolAct_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Drama_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school drama 
club, school play or musical that 
year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12d_8 


N umS chool Act_8 


ECBusy_7 


Index 


Measure of student’s 
participation in extracurricular 
activities. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


Clubleader_7, 

ClubHours_7, 

NumSchoolAct_7, 

ExtraFreq_7, 

Parent Attends_7 , 

NumOutAct_7 




ECBusy_8 


Index 


Measure of student’s 
participation in extracurricular 
activities. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


Clubleader_8, 

ClubHours_8, 

NumSchoolAct_8, 

ExtraFreq_8, 

Parent Attends_8 , 

NumOutAct_8 




EdFor30_7 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


How much education student 
thinks he or she will need to get 
the kind of job chosen in 
ProfAspiration_7 by age 30 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ46_7 


ExpectPSE_7 


EdFor30_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


How much education student 
thinks he or she will need to get 
the kind of job chosen in 
ProfAspiration_8 by age 30 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ46_8 


ExpectPSE_8 


EnglishGPA 


Calculated 

number 


Student’s GPA for English 
courses 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


EnglishHomework_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on English and 
language arts homework (higher 
values indicate more time 
studying) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4b_7 


HomeworkHours_7 


EnglishHomework_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on English and 
language arts homework (higher 
values indicate more time 
studying) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4b_8 


HomeworkHours_8 


EnglishPipeline 


Calculated 

number 


Highest level of English taken 
during SY2001-02 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




EnufInfo_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Whether parent reported 
receiving some or enough 
information on entrance 
requirements. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ27J7 


ParPrep_7 


EnufInfo_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Whether parent reported 
receiving some or enough 
information on entrance 
requirements. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ27_8 


ParPrep_8 


ESLBil7 


Binary SIM 


Student was in an English as a 
second language or bilingual 
program during 7th grade 


7th-gradc SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ESLBil8 


Binary SIM 


Student was in an English as a 
second language or bilingual 
program during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


EventBacktoSchool_7 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending back-to- 
schools nights. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14a_7 


NumEventType_7 


EventBacktoSchool_8 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending back-to- 
schools nights. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14a_8 


NumEventType_8 


EventFieldTrip_7 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending a field trip, 
such as to a museum or the zoo. 
This variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14d_7 


NumEventType_7 


EventFieldTrip_8 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending a field trip, 
such as to a museum or the zoo. 
This variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14d_8 


NumEventType_8 


EventPlaySport_7 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending a school event, 
like a play or sporting event. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14c_7 


NumEventType_7 


EventPlaySport_8 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending a school event, 
like a play or sporting event. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14c_8 


NumEventType_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


EventPTA_7 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending PTA meetings. 
This variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14b_7 


NumEventT ype_7 


EventPTA_8 


Binary DK 


Percentage of parents who 
reported attending PTA meetings. 
This variable is contained in 
table 3-3d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14b_8 


NumEventType_8 


ExAbsnc7 


Count 


Number of excused absences for 
student during the 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ExAbsnc8 


Count 


Number of excused absences for 
student during the 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




ExpectPSE_7 


Index 


Measure of student’s 
expectations about postsecondary 
education 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


LikelyGoCollege_7, 
ImpGoCollege_7, 
Ho wF arS chool_7 , 
EdFor30_7 


ExpectPSERev_7, 

CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 


ExpectPSE_8 


Index 


Measure of student’s 
expectations about postsecondary 
education 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


LikelyGoCollege_8 , 
ImpGoCollege_8, 
Ho wF arS chool_8 , 
EdFor30_8 


ExpectPSERev_8 , 

CollegeBound_8, 

CollegeBoundRev_8 


ExpectPSERev_7 


Index 


Revised version of ExpectPSE, 
which measures student’s 
expectations about postsecondary 
education. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


ExpectPSE_7, 
Heard4Year_7, 
NumPeopleT alkedPSE_7 . 
CollegeMoreMoney_7 


CollegeBoundRev_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ExpectPSERev_8 


Index 


Revised version of ExpectPSE, 
which measures student’ s 
expectations about postsecondary 
education. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


ExpectPSE_8, 
Heard4Year_8, 
NumPeopleT alkedPSE_8 , 
CollegeMoreMoney_8 


CollegeBoundRev_8 


Expel7 


Count 


Number of expulsions for student 
during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




Expel8 


Count 


Number of expulsions for student 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ExTardy7 


Count 


Number of excused tardies for 
student during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ExTardy8 


Count 


Number of excused tardies for 
student during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ExtraFreq_7 


Index 


Frequency that student reported 
using a computer, participating in 
religious activities, volunteering, 
spending time with friends, doing 
things with family or spending 
time with other adults 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


ComputerFreq_7, 

ChurchFreq_7, 

V olunteerFreq_7 , 
FriendFreq_7, 
FamilyFreq_7, 
AdultHangFreq_7 


ECBusy_7 


ExtraFreq_8 


Index 


Frequency that student reported 
using a computer, participating in 
religious activities, volunteering, 
spending time with friends, doing 
things with family or spending 
time with other adults 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


ComputerFreq_8, 

ChurchFreq_8, 

V olunteerFreq_8 , 
FriendFreq_8, 
FamilyFreq_8, 
AdultHangFreq_8 


ECBusy_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


FamilyFreq_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time doing things with a 
parent or guardian, outside of 
school (higher values indicate 
activity occurring more 
frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15e_7 


ExtraFreq_7 


FamilyFreq_8 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time doing things with a 
parent or guardian, outside of 
school (higher values indicate 
activity occurring more 
frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15e_8 


ExtraFreq_8 


FatherGoCollege_7 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that his 
or her father or male guardian 
attended college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47b_7 




FatherGoCollege_8 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that his 
or her father or male guardian 
attended college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47b_8 




F ather OpImport_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her father or male guardian’s 
opinions about the student’s 
education plans 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18a_7 




F ather OpImport_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her father or male guardian’s 
opinions about the student’ s 
education plans 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18a_8 




FirstGen 


Calculated 

Binary 


Whether any of the adults in 
household attended a 2- or 4-year 
college program 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47a_7, SQ47b_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Firstlanguage_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
English as first language he or 
she learned to speak at home 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ58_7 




FirstLanguage_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
English as first language he or 
she learned to speak at home 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ58_8 


ExtraFreq_7 


FriendFreq_7 


Neutral 

ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time doing things with 
friends outside of school (higher 
values indicate activity 
occurring more frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15d_7 


ExtraFreq_8 


FriendFreq_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Flow often student reported 
spending time doing things with 
friends outside of school (higher 
values indicate activity occurring 
more frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15d_8 




FriendFlelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
classmate or friend 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7e_7 


NumFIelpers_7 


FriendFlelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
classmate or friend 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7e_8 


NumFIelpers_8 


FriendOpImport_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her friends’ opinions about 
student’s education plans 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18c_7 




FriendOpImport_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her friends’ opinions about 
student’s education plans 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18c_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ForeignLanguageGPA 


Calculated 

number 


Student’s GPA for foreign 
language courses 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




ForeignLanguagePipeline 


Calculated 

number 


Flighest level of foreign language 
taken during SY2001-02 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




Gender 


Binary SIM 


Student’s gender (“1” for male, 
“2” for female) 


SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




GoodCaseS7 


Indicator 


Whether 7th grade SIM 
contained any information 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




GoodForms8 


Indicator 


A list of good 8th grade forms 
received for student, with “T” for 
student questionnaire, “P” for 
parent questionnaire and “S” for 
SIM 


8th-grade Student 
Survey, Parent 
Interview and 
SIM 


All items in all three 
source instruments 




Government_7 


Binary DNFI 


Whether student reported 
participating in student 
government that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12e_7 


N umS choolAct_7 


Government_8 


Binary DNFI 


Whether student reported 
participating in student 
government that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12e_8 


N umS choolAct_8 


Grade8Resp 


Indicator 


Whether student was considered 
an 8th grade respondent (required 
either student or parent 
questionnaire) 


8th-grade Student 
and Parent 
Interview 


All items in both source 
instruments 




Grades_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of his or her own 
grades 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ17_7 


Academic_7 


Grades_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of his or her own 
grades 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ17_8 


Academic_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


GrParentGoCollege_7 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that a 
grandparent attended college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47d_7 




GrParentGoCollege_8 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that a 
grandparent attended college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47d_8 




HaveLibraryCard_7 


Binary DK 


Parent’s report of whether 
anyone in the household had a 
library card 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ40J7 




HaveLibraryCard_8 


Binary DK 


Parent’s report of whether 
anyone in the household had a 
library card 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ40_8 




Heard2Year_7 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 2-year or community 
college. Same as 
HeardCommColl_7, except 
imputation algorithm. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36a_7 


HeardOfSchools_7 


Heard2Year_8 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 2-year or community 
college. Same as 
HeardCommColl_8, except 
imputation algorithm. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36a_8 


HeardOfSchools_8 


Heard4Year_7 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 4-year college or university 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36b_7 


HeardOfSchools_7 


Heard4Year_8 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 4-year college or university 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36b_8 


HeardOfSchools_8 


HeardCommColl_7 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 2-year or community 
college. Same as Heard2Year_7, 
except imputation algorithm. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36a_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


HeardCommColl_8 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a 2-year or community 
college. Same as Heard2Year_7, 
except imputation algorithm. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36a_8 




HeardOfSchools_7 


Binary C 


Whether student is familiar with 
different types of postsecondary 
institutions. This valuable is 
contained in table 3-3a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


Heard2Year_7, 

Hcard4Ycai_7, 

HeardVocEd_7 


KnowPSE_7 


HeardOfSchools_8 


Binary C 


Whether student is familiar with 
different types of postsecondary 
institutions. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


Heard2Year_8, 

Heard4Year_8, 

HeardVocEd_8 


KnowPSE_8 


HeardVocEd_7 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a vocational, bade or business 
school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36c_7 


HeardOfSchools_7 


HeardVocEd_8 


Binary 


Whether student had ever heard 
of a vocational, trade or business 
school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ36c_8 


HeardOfSchools_8 


HHIncome_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Parent’s report of the total 
household income (higher values 
indicate higher income) 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ42_7 




HHIncome_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Parent’s report of the total 
household income (higher values 
indicate higher income) 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ42_8 




Highest3rdCB 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was a member 
in the highest third of 7th grade 
students with respect to 
CollegeBound Rev_7 


7th-grade Student 
and Parent 
Interviews 


CollegeBound Rev_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Hispanic 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was of Hispanic 
ethnicity of any race 


Student Survey, 
SIM, and Parent 
Interview 


SQ56, SQ57, SIM 
information, PQ43, and 
PQ44, in that order 




Hmwkundr_7 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Combinations of parent questions 
asking (1) whether student 
receives homework, (2) where 
the student most often completes 
his or her homework and (3) how 
well the student seems to 
understand the homework 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1J7, PQ3_7, PQ6_7 


Performance_7 


Hmwkundr_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Combinations of parent questions 
asking (1) whether or not the 
student receives homework, 

(2) where the student most often 
completes his or her homework 
and (3) how well the student 
seems to understand the 
homework 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1_8, PQ3_8, PQ6_8 


Performance_8 


Hobbies_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
working on hobbies, arts or crafts 
on his or her own time 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16a_7 


NumOutAct_7 


Hobbies_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
working on hobbies, arts or crafts 
on his or her own time 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16a_8 


NumOutAct_8 


HomeworkHours_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How much time student spent on 
homework. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4a_7, SQ4b_7, SQ4c_7, 
SQ4d_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 









Source: 


Source: 


Used in which index 


Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 



HomeworkHours_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Flow much time student spent on 
homework. This variable is 
contained in table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4a_8, SQ4b_8, SQ4c_8, 
SQ4d_8 




Honors7 


Binary SIM 


Student was in an honors or 
gifted and talented program 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




Honors8 


Binary SIM 


Student was in an honors or 
gifted and talented program 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




HowFarSchool_7 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Flow far the student feels he or 
she will go after high school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ42J7 


ExpectPSE_7 


HowFarSchool_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Flow far the student feels he or 
she will go after high school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ42_8 


ExpectPSE_8 


FIowGood_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’ s report of how good a 
student he or she is 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ2_7 


Academic_7 


FIowGood_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’ s report of how good a 
student he or she is 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ2_8 


Academic_8 


FIowFIard_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’ s report of how hard he 
or she works in school, compared 
with other students (higher values 
indicate that the student works 
harder) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ1_7 


Academic_7 


FIowFIard_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’ s report of how hard he 
or she works in school, compared 
with other students (higher values 
indicate that the student works 
harder) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ1_8 


Academic_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


IEP7 


Binary SIM 


Student had an Individualized 
Education Plan during the 7th 
grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




IEP8 


Binary SIM 


Student had an Individualized 
Education Plan during the 8th 
grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




ImpGoCollege_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important student thinks it 
is for him or her to attend college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ41_7 


ExpectPSE_7 


ImpGoCollege_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important student thinks it 
is for him or her to attend college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ41_8 


ExpectPSE_8 


ImpWork_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how 
important he or she thinks it is to 
work hard in school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ3_7 


Academic_7 


ImpWork_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how 
important he or she thinks it is to 
work hard in school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ3_8 


Academic_8 


InScSusp7 


Count 


Number of in-school suspensions 
for student during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




InScSusp8 


Count 


Number of in-school suspensions 
for student during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




InternetAccess_7 


Binary 


Parent’s report of whether or not 
he or she has Internet access 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ39J7 




InternetAccess_8 


Binary 


Parent’s report of whether or not 
he or she has Internet access 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ39_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


InternetFreq_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’ s report of how often he 
or she used Internet each week 
(higher values indicate more 
frequent use) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ52_7 


InternetFreq_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’ s report of how often he 
or she used Internet each week 
(higher values indicate more 
frequent use) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ52_8 


JSCHOLID 


Indicator 


School ID (same as first three 
digits of student ID) 


None JSCHOLID 
was randomly 
created 


None - JSCHOLID was 
randomly created 


Kim38R_7 

<— i 

OJ 

o 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Flow sure student is about 
assertion that someone with a 
college degree earns more money 
than someone who does not 
finish college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38_7 


Kim38R_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Flow sure student is about 
assertion that someone with a 
college degree earns more money 
than someone who does not 
finish college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ38_8 


Knowcollcampus_7 


Binary DK 


Whether the parent reported 
student’s participation in a 
college campus visit since the 
beginning of the year 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1 le_7 


KnowCollCampus_8 


Binary DK 


Whether the parent reported 
student’s participation in a 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1 le_8 



college campus visit since the 
beginning of the year 



Used in which index 
(if any) 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


KnowPSE_7 


Index 


Student’s knowledge of 
postsecondary education. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


T alkCoursePlanning_7 , 
HeardofSchools_7, 
NumPeopleT alkedPSE_7, 
CollegeMoreMoney_7 




KnowPSE_8 


Index 


Student’s knowledge of 
postsecondary education. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


T alkCoursePlanning_8 . 
HeardofSchools_8 , 
NumPeopleT alkedPSE_8 , 
CollegeMoreMoney_8 




LeagueSports_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
participating in sports or taking 
sports lessons that are not at 
school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16c_7 


NumOutAct_7 


LeagueSports_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
participating in sports or taking 
sports lessons that are not at 
school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16c_8 


NumOutAct_8 


LEP7 


Binary SIM 


Whether student was designated 
as limited English proficient 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




LEP8 


Binary SIM 


Whether student was designated 
as limited English proficient 
during 7 th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




LibraryUsage_7 


Binary DK 


Parent’s report of whether 
anyone in the household uses a 
library card 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ41J7 




LibraryUsage_8 


Binary DK 


Parent’s report of whether 
anyone in the household uses a 
library card 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ41_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Variable name Variable type Definition Instrument Item(s) (if any) 



LikelyGoCollege_7 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Student’ s report of how likely he 
or she is to go to college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ40_7 


ExpectPSE_7 


LikelyGoCollege_8 


Pro-PSE 
ordinal DK 


Student’ s report of how likely he 
or she is to go to college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ40_8 


ExpectPSE_8 


Lowest3rdCB 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was a member 
in the lowest third of 7th grade 
students with respect to 
CollegeBound Rev_7 


7th-grade Student 
and Parent 
Interview 


CollegeBound Rev_7 




Lunch7 


Binary SIM 


Student participated in the free or 
reduced-priced lunch program 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




Lunch8 


Binary SIM 


Student participated in the free or 
reduced-priced lunch program 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




MathematicsClub_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’s 
academic clubs that year' 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12h_7 


N umS chool Act_7 


MathematicsClub_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’s 
academic clubs that year' 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12h_8 


N umSchoolAct_8 


MathematicsGPA 


Calculated 

number 


Student’ s GPA for mathematics 
courses 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




MathematicsHomework_7 


Neutral ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on 
mathematics homework (higher 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4a_7 





values indicate more time spent) 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


MathematicsHomework_8 


Neutral ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on 
mathematics homework (higher 
values indicate more time spent) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4a_8 




MathematicsPipeline 


Calculated 

number 


Highest level of mathematics 
taken during SY2001-02 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




MathematicsTutother_7 


Binary C 


Student’ s report of how often, 
since the beginning of the school 
year, he or she received 
mathematics tutoring from 
someone other than a family 
member 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ20a_7 


HomeworkHours_7 


MathematicsTutother_8 


Binary C 


Student’ s report of how often, 
since the beginning of the school 
year, he or she received 
mathematics tutoring from 
someone other than a family 
member 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ20a_8 


HomeworkHours_8 


Middle3rdCB 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was a member 
in the middle third of 7th grade 
students with respect to 
CollegeBound Rev_7 


7th-grade Student 
and Parent 
Interview 


CollegeBound Rev_7 




MissSchfrwrong_7 


Binary C 


Whether student reported 
skipping or cutting school, or 
reported missing school because 
he or she did not feel like going, 
was unprepared for a test or 
homework or wanted to spend 
time with friends not at school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ32e_7, SQ32f_7, 
SQ32g_7, SQ33_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


MissSchfrwrong_8 


Binary C 


Whether student reported 
skipping or cutting school, or 
reported missing school because 
he or she did not feel like going, 
was unprepared for a test or 
homework or wanted to spend 
time with friends not at school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ32e_8, SQ32f_8, 
SQ32g_8, SQ33_8 




Mobility_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’s report of the number of 
different schools he or she has 
attended since first grade (higher 
values indicate attending a 
greater number of schools) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ62_7 




Mobility_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Student’s report of the number of 
different schools he or she has 
attended since first grade (higher 
values indicate attending a 
greater number of schools) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ62_8 




MomHelp_7 


Neutral ordinal 


How frequently student reported 
that the mother or female 
guardian helped with homework 
(higher values indicate more 
frequent help) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ5_7 


ParentHelp_7 


MomHelp_8 


Neutral ordinal 


How frequently student reported 
that the mother or female 
guardian helped with homework 
(higher values indicate more 
frequent help) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ5_8 


ParentHelp_8 


MotherGoCollege_7 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that his 
or her mother or female guardian 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47a_7 





attended college 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


MotherGoCollege_8 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that his 
or her mother or female guardian 
attended college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47a_8 




MotherOpImport_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her mother’s opinions about 
the student’s education plans 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18b_7 




MotherOpImport_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her mother’s opinions about 
the student’s education plans 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18b_8 




N eg J unkHour s_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Time spent not watching TV or 
playing video games. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


NegTVHours_7, 

NegVideosHours_7 




N eg J unkHour s_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Time spent not watching TV or 
playing video games. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


NegTVHours_8, 

NegVideosHours_8 




NegTVHours_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
hours per weekday he or she 
usually watched TV 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ10_7 


NegJunkHours_7 


NegTVHours_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
hours per weekday he or she 
usually watched TV 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ10_8 


NegJunkHours_8 


eg V ideoHours_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
hours per weekday he or she 
usually played video games 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ11_7 


NegJunkHours_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


NegVideoHours_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
hours per weekday he or she 
usually played video games 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ11_8 


NegJunkFIours_8 


NoFather_7 


Binary C 


Whether, in response to 
DadHelp_7, the student reported 
not having a father or male 
guardian at home 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ6_7 




NoFather_8 


Binary C 


Whether, in response to 
DadFIelp_8, the student reported 
not having a father or male 
guardian at home 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ6_8 




NumAdult_7 


Count 


Number of adults the parent 
reported as living in the home, 
including the respondent 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ32J7 




NumAdult_8 


Count 


Number of adults the parent 
reported as living in the home, 
including the respondent 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ32_8 




NumConfType_7 


Count 


Count of the different types of 
conferences the parent reported 
having with the student’s teacher 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ConferFIomework_7, 

ConferBehave_7, 

ConferProgress_7, 

ConferOther_7 




NumConfType_8 


Count 


Count of the different types of 
conferences the parent reported 
having with the student’s teacher 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


Confer FIomework_8 , 
ConferBehave_8 , 
Confer Progress_8 , 
ConferOther_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


NumEventType_7 


Count 


Summation of the number of 
different types of school events in 
which parent has participated 
since the beginning of the school 
year 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


EventBacktoSchool_7, 
EventPTA_7, 
EventPlay Sport_7 , 
EventFieldTrip_7 


Confer_events_7 


NumEventType_8 


Count 


Summation of the number of 
different types of school events in 
which parent has participated 
since the beginning of the school 
year 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


EventBacktoSchool_8, 
EventPTA_8, 
EventPlay Sport_8 , 
EventFieldTrip_8 


Confer_events_8 


NumHelpers_7 


Count 


Count of different types of people 
from whom the student reported 
receiving homework assistance 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


TeacherHelp_7, 

OtherSchoolHelp_7, 

UncleHelp_7, 

SiblingHelp_7, 

FriendHelp_7, 

OtherHelp_7 




NumHelpers_8 


Count 


Count of different types of people 
from whom the student reported 
receiving homework assistance 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


TeacherHelp_8, 

OtherSchoolHelp_8, 

UncleHelp_8, 

SiblingHelp_8, 

FriendHelp_8, 

OtherHelp_8 




NumOutAct_7 


Count 


Count of different types of out- 
of-school activities in which the 
student reported participating 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


Hobbies_7, 

TakingClasses_7, 

LeagueSports_7, 

AttendPlays_7 


ECBusy_7 


NumOutAct_8 


Count 


Count of different types of out- 
of-school activities in which the 
student reported participating 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


Hobbies_8, 

TakingClasses_8, 

LeagueSports_8, 

AttendPlays_8 


ECBusy_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


NumPeopleT alkedPSE_7 


Count 


Count of different types of people 
from whom the student reported 
talking about continuing 
education after high school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ37a_7 through SQ37i_7 


ExpectPSERev_7, 

KnowPSE_7 


NumPeopleT alkedPSE_8 


Count 


Count of different types of people 
from whom the student reported 
talking about continuing 
education after high school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ37a_8 through SQ37i_8 


ExpectPSERev_8, 

KnowPSE_8 


N umS chool Act_7 


Count 


Count of different types of in- 
school activities in which the 
student reported participating 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


TeamSport_7, 
SoloSport_7, Band_7, 
Drama_7, Government_7, 
Cheerleading_7, 
Yearbook_7, Mathematics 
Club_7, Chessclub_7, 
VocClub_7 


ECBusy_7 


N umS chool Act_8 


Count 


Count of different types of in- 
school activities in which the 
student reported participating 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


TeamSport_8, 
SoloSport_8, Band_8, 
Drama_8, Government_8, 
Cheerleading_8, 
Yearbook_8, Mathematics 
Club_8, Chessclub_8, 
VocClub_8 


ECBusy_8 


NumSibling_7 


Count 


Parent’s report of how many 
siblings the student had 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ35_7 




NumSibling_8 


Count 


Parent’s report of how many 
siblings the student had 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ35_8 




01derSibGoCollege_7 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that an 
older sibling attended college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47c_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


01derSibGoCollege_8 


Binary DK 


Whether student reported that an 
older sibling attended college 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ47c_8 




OverallGPA 


Calculated 

number 


Student’s overall GPA 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




OtherAdultEd_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of highest 
education level among all of the 
adults in the household, 
excluding the respondent 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ33J7 




OtherAdultEd_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of highest 
education level among all of the 
adults in the household, 
excluding the respondent 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ33_8 




OtherHelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
someone other than those 
mentioned in TeacherHelp_7, 
OtherSchoolHelp_7, 
UncleHelp_7, SiblingHelp_7, 
FriendHelp_7 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7f_7 


NumHelpers_7 


OtherHelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
someone other than those 
mentioned in TeacherHelp_8, 
OtherSchoolHelp_8, 
UncleHelp_8, SiblingHelp_8, 
FriendHelp_8 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7f_8 


NumHelpers_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


OtherHomework_7 


Neutral ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on homework 
other than that mentioned in 
MathematicsHomework_7, 
EnglishHomework_7, 
ScienceHomework_7 (higher 
values indicate more time spent) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4d_7 


OtherHomework_8 


Neutral ordinal 


How much time a week student 
reported spending on homework 
other than that mentioned in 
MathematicsHomework_7, 
EnglishHomework_7, 
ScienceHomework_7 (higher 
values indicate more time spent) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ4d_8 


OtherSchoolHelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
someone at school other than a 
teacher 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7b_7 


OtherSchoolHelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
someone at school other than a 
teacher 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7b_8 


OutSSusp7 


Count 


Number of out-of-school 
suspensions for student during 
7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 


OutSSusp8 


Count 


Number of out-of-school 
suspensions for student during 
8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 



Used in which index 
(if any) 

HomeworkHours_7 



HomeworkHours_8 



NumHelpers_7 



NumHelpers_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


ParentAttends_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Does the student’s mother or 
female guardian or father or male 
guardian attend school activities 
or events 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ49_7, SQ50_7 


ParentAttends_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Does the student’s mother or 
female guardian or father or male 
guardian attend school activities 
or events 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ49_8, SQ50_8 


ParentEd_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of his or her 
highest education level 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ31J7 


ParentEd_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of his or her 
highest education level 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ31_8 


ParentHelp_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
receiving homework help from 
either parent (higher values 
indicate more frequent help) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


MomHelp_7, DadHelp_7 


ParentHelp_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
receiving homework help from 
either parent (higher values 
indicate more frequent help) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


MomHelp_8, DadHelp_8 


ParGrades_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of what type of 
student he or she thinks the child 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ16_7, PQ17a_7 - 
PQ17e_7 



is, and how well the parent thinks 
the student has done since the 
beginning of the school year, in 
subjects other than science, 
mathematics and history or social 
studies 



Used in which index 
(if any) 

ECBusy_7 



ECBusy_8 



Performance_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ParGrades_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of what type of 
student he or she thinks the child 
is, and how well the parent thinks 
the student has done, since the 
beginning of the school year, in 
subjects other than science, 
mathematics and history or social 
studies 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ16_8, PQ17a_8 - 
PQ17e_8 


Performance_8 


ParInvolve_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of parent knowledge 
and involvement. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3b. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ParPrep_7, 

Confer_events_7 




ParInvolve_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of parent knowledge 
and involvement. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3b. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ParPrep_8, 

Confer_events_8 




ParPrep_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of how prepared parent 
feels about preparing the student 
to attend college 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


WritInfo_7, PrepMeet_7, 
EnufInfo_7, Workshop_7 


ParInvolve_7 


ParPrep_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of how prepared parent 
feels about preparing the student 
to attend college 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


WritInfo_8, PrepMeet_8, 
EnufInfo_8, Workshop_8 


ParInvolve_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 
ParRptHmwkFreq_7 



ParRptHmwkFreq_8 



ParRptHmwkHelp_7 



Variable type Definition 

Neutral ordinal Combination of parent questions 
asking (1) if the child receives 
homework, (2) if the child ever 
does homework at home, (3) how 
often the child does homework at 
home, (4) where the child most 
often completes homework and 
(5) how often the child does 
homework at a place other than 
home (higher values indicate 
homework done more frequently) 

Neutral ordinal Combination of parent questions 
asking (1) if the child receives 
homework, (2) if the child ever 
does homework at home, (3) how 
often the child does homework at 
home, (4) where the child most 
often completes homework and 
(5) how often the child does 
homework at a place other than 
home (higher values indicate 
homework done more frequently) 

Neutral ordinal How often parent reported 
helping the student with 
homework (higher values 
indicate help provided more 
frequently) 



Source: 

Instrument 

7th-grade Parent 
Interview 



8th-grade Parent 
Interview 



7th-grade Parent 
Interview 



Source: 

Item(s) 

PQ1J7, PQ2_7, PQ3_7, 
PQ4_7, PQ2a_7 



PQ1_8, PQ2_8, PQ3_8, 
PQ4_8, PQ2a_8 



PQ7J7 



Used in which index 
(if any) 

SDiligent_7 



SDiligent_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Variable name Variable type Definition Instrument Item(s) (if any) 



ParRptHmwkHelp_8 


Neutral ordinal 


How often parent reported 
helping the student with 
homework (higher values 
indicate help provided more 
frequently) 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ7_8 




ParRptHmwkHour_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Parent’s report of student does 
homework at home and how 
much time the child spends doing 
homework per week, on average 
(higher values indicate more time 
spent on homework) 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1J7, PQ2_7, PQ2a_7, 
PQ3_7, PQ5_7 


SDiligent_7 


ParRptHmwkHour_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Parent’s report of student does 
homework at home and how 
much time the child spends doing 
homework per week, on average 
(higher values indicate more time 
spent on homework) 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ1_8, PQ2_8, PQ2a_8, 
PQ3_8, PQ5_8 


SDiligent_8 


ParT alkBother_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about things 
that were bothering him or her 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48e_7 


StdParTalk_7 


ParT alkBother_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about things 
that were bothering him or her 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48e_8 


StdParTalk_8 


ParT alkEvent_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about school 
activities or events of particular 
interest to him or her 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48a_7 


StdParTalk_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ParTalkEvent_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about school 
activities or events of particular 
interest to him or her 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48a_8 


StdParTalk_8 


ParT alkGrades_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about his or 
her grades 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48c_7 


StdParTalk_7 


ParT alkGrades_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about his or 
her grades 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48c_8 


StdParTalk_8 


ParT alkPolitics_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about 
community, national and world 
events 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48d_7 


StdParTalk_7 


ParT alkPolitics_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about 
community, national and world 
events 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48d_8 


StdParTalk_8 


ParTalkSubj ect_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about things 
that the student has studied in 
class 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48b_7 


StdParTalk_7 


ParTalkSubject_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Frequency that student reported 
talking with parents about things 
that the student has studied in 
class 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ48b_8 


StdParTalk_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 


Performance_7 


Index 


Measure parent’s perception of 
their student’s attitude. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


Hmwkundr_7, 

ParGrades_7, 

S imphardwork_7 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 


Performance_8 


Index 


Measure parent’s perception of 
their student’s attitude. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


Hmwkundr_8, 

ParGrades_8, 

Simphardwork_8 


CollegeBound_8. 

CollegeBoundRev_8 


PExpect_7 


Index 


Measure of parent’s expectations 
for their child. This variable is 
contained in table 3 -2b. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


TalkCollege_7, 
ultdegree_7, 
collegeclose_7, 
college Affordable_7 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 


PExpect_8 


Index 


Measure of parent’s expectations 
for their child. This variable is 
contained in table 3 -2b. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


TalkCollege_8, 

ultdegree_8, 

collegeclose_8, 

collegeAffordable_8 


CollegeBound_8. 

CollegeBoundRev_8 


PImpHardW ork_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important parent thinks it is 
that the child works hard in 
school 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ19J7 




PImpHardW ork_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important parent thinks it is 
that the child works hard in 
school 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ19_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


PostSecPlan_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s reported likelihood of 
going to college, and of those that 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ39e_7, SQ40_7, 
SQ39f_7 





do not plan to continue his or her 
education after high school, 
whether he or she made that 
decision because he or she plans 
to join the military service, wants 
to start a family or needs to take 
care of his or her family 

PostSecPlan_8 Pro-PSE Student’s reported likelihood of 8th-grade Student SQ39e_8, SQ40_8, 

ordinal going to college, and of those that Survey SQ39f_8 

do not plan to continue his or her 
education after high school, 
whether he or she made that 
decision because he or she plans 
to join the military service, wants 
to start a family or needs to take 
care of his or her family 

PrepMeet_7 Binary DK Whether parent reported 7th-grade Parent PQ26_7 ParPrep_7 

attending any meetings that Interview 

discussed the types of classes the 
student should be taking to 
prepare for college 

PrepMeet_8 Binary DK Whether parent reported 8th-grade Parent PQ26_8 ParPrep_8 

attending any meetings that Interview 

discussed the types of classes the 
student should be taking to 
prepare for college 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


ProfAspiration_7 


Binary C 


Student’s report of which of 
several listed occupations comes 
closest to describing the job he or 
she expects or plans to have by 
age 30 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ45_7 




ProfAspiration_8 


Binary C 


Student’s report of which of 
several listed occupations comes 
closest to describing the job he or 
she expects or plans to have by 
age 30 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ45_8 




RaceEth_7 


Multinomial 


Student’s report of his or her own 
race/ethnicity “1” for white 
(except Hispanic), “2’ for black 
(including black Hispanic), “3” 
for Hispanic (except black 
Hispanic), “4” for Asian, and “5” 
for American Indian or Alaska 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ56_7, SQ57_7 




ReadingHours_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Time each week the student 
reported as spent reading, aside 
from homework 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ8_7 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 


ReadingHours_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Time each week the student 
reported as spent reading, aside 
from homework 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ8_8 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 
RevParDKCount_7 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Variable type Definition Instrument Item(s) (if any) 

Count Count of the times a parent 7th-grade Parent PQ1_7, PQ2_7, PQ2a_7, 

replied “don’t know” on parent Interview PQ3_7, PQ4_7, PQ5_7, 

questions asking (1) whether PQ6_7, PQ1 la_7-PQl lf_7 

student receives homework, (2) 
how often the student does 
homework at home, (3) where the 
student most often completes his 
or her homework, (4) how often 
the student does homework at a 
place other than home, (5) how 
much average time the student 
spends doing homework per 
week, (6) how well the student 
seems to understand the 
homework, (7) whether or not the 
student has participated in 
tutoring and (8) whether or not 
the student has visited a job site 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 
RevParDKCount_8 



ScienceGPA 

ScienceHomework_7 

ScienceHomework_8 



Variable type Definition 

Count Count of the times a parent 

replied “don’t know” on parent 
questions asking (1) whether or 
not the student receives 
homework, (2) how often the 
student does homework at home, 

(3) where the student most often 
completes his or her homework, 

(4) how often the student does 
homework at a place other than 
home, (5) how much average 
time the student spends doing 
homework per week, (6) how 
well the student seems to 
understand the homework, (7) 
whether or not the student has 
participated in tutoring and (8) 
whether or not the student has 
visited a job site 

Calculated Student’ s GPA for science 

number courses 

Neutral ordinal How much time a week student 
reported spending on science 
homework (higher values 
indicate more time spent) 

Neutral ordinal How much time a week student 
reported spending on science 
homework (higher values 
indicate more time spent) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Instrument Item(s) (if any) 

8th-grade Parent PQ1_8, PQ2_8, PQ2a_8, 

Interview PQ3_8, PQ4_8, PQ5_8, 

PQ6_8, PQ1 la_8-PQl lf_8 



Transcript data Not applicable for 
transcript variables 

7th-grade Student SQ4c_7 HomeworkHours_7 

Survey 



8th-grade Student SQ4c_8 HomeworkHours_8 

Survey 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 

Variable name Variable type Definition Instrument Item(s) (if any) 



SciencePipeline 


Calculated 

number 


Highest level of science taken 
during SY2001-02 


Transcript data 


Not applicable for 
transcript variables 




SciTutother_7 


Binary C 


Frequency student reported 
receiving science tutoring from 
someone outside his or her family 
since the beginning of the year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ22a_7 




SciTutother_8 


Binary C 


Frequency student reported 
receiving science tutoring from 
someone outside his or her family 
since the beginning of the year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ22a_8 




SDiligent_7 


Index 


Measure of how hard parent feels 
the student works. This variable 
is contained in table 3-2d. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ParRptHmwkFreq_7 , 
ParRptHmwkHour_7 




SDiligent_8 


Index 


Measure of how hard parent feels 
the student works. This variable 
is contained in table 3-2d. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


ParRptHmwkFreq_8 , 
ParRptHmwkHour_8 




SiblingEd_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of highest 
education level among the 
student’s older siblings that have 
lived with the child 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ36J7 




SiblingEd_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of highest 
education level among the 
student’s older siblings that have 
lived with the child 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ36_8 




SiblingHelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
brother or sister 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7d_7 


NumHelpers_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


SiblingHelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
brother or sister 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7d_8 


NumHelpers_8 


Simphardwork_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important parent thinks the 
child thinks it is to work hard in 
school 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ20_7 


Performance_7 


S imphardwork_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


How important parent thinks the 
child thinks it is to work hard in 
school 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ20_8 


Performance_8 


SkipClasses_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’s report of how many 
classes he or she skipped or cut 
during the past month 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ33_7 


Academic_7 


SkipClasses_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Student’ s report of how many 
classes he or she skipped or cut 
during the past month 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ33_8 


Academic_8 


SoloSport_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in an individual 
sport at school that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12b_7 


N umS chool Act_7 


SoloSport_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in an individual 
sport at school that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12b_8 


N umS chool Act_8 


StdParTalk_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of student’s reports of 
how frequently they talk with a 
parent or guardian about different 
topics 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


ParTalkE vent_7 , 
ParT alkS ubj ect_7 , 
ParT alkGr ades_7 , 
ParT alkPolitics_7 , 
ParT alkB other_7 


CollegeBound_7, 

CollegeBoundRev_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Source: Source: Used in which index 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 


StdParTalk_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of student’s reports of 
how frequently they talk with a 
parent or guardian about different 
topics 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


ParTalkEvent_8, 
ParT alkS ubj ect_8 . 
ParT alkGr ades_8 , 
ParT alkPolitics_8 . 
ParTalkBother_8 


CollegeBound_8, 

CollegeBoundRev_8 


TakingClasses_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported taking 
classes that are not at his or her 
school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16b_7 


NumOutAct_7 


TakingClasses_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported taking 
classes that are not at his or her 
school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ16b_8 


NumOutAct_8 


TalkCollege_7 


Binary 


Percentage of parents who talked 
with their child about college. 
This variable is in table 3-2c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ21J7 


PExpect_7 


TalkCollege_8 


Binary 


Percentage of parents who talked 
with their child about college. 
This variable is contained in 
table 3 -2c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ21_8 


PExpect_8 


T alkCounCollEntClasses_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 
someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to get into 
college 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34b_7 


T alkCoursePlanning_7 


T alkCounCollEntClasses_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34b_8 


T alkCoursePlanning_8 



someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to get into 
college 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 
TalkCounHSGradClasses_7 



TalkCounHSGradClasses_8 



T alkCoursePlanning_7 



T alkCoursePlanning_8 



T alkHouseCollEntClasses. 
7 



Source: Source: Used in which index 



Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 
someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to graduate 
from high school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34a_7 


T alkCoursePlanning_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with a school counselor or 
someone else at the school about 
the classes needed to graduate 
from high school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ34a_8 


T alkCoursePlanning_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of student’s discussions 
about college and course 
planning. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3a. 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


TalkCounHSGrad 

classes_7, 

T alkCounCollEnt 

classes_7, 

T alkHouseCollEnt 


KnowPSE_7 








classes_7 




Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Measure of student’s discussions 
about college and course 
planning. This variable is 
contained in table 3-3a. 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


TalkCounHSGrad 

classes_8, 

T alkCounCollEnt 

classes_8, 

T alkHouseCollEnt 


KnowPSE_8 








classes_8 




Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with any adult in the household 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ35_7 


T alkCoursePlanning_7 



about the classes needed to take 
to get into college since the 
beginning of the school year 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


TalkHouseCollEntClasses_ 

8 


Binary 


Whether student reported talking 
with any adult in the household 
about the classes needed to take 
to get into college since the 
beginning of the school year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ35_8 


T alkCoursePlanning_8 


TeacherHelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
teacher at school 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7a_7 


NumHelpers_7 


TeacherHelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from a 
teacher at school 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7a_8 


NumHelpers_8 


T eacherOpImport_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her favorite teacher’s opinions 
about the student’s education 
plans 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18f_7 




T eacherOpImport_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Importance student places on his 
or her favorite teacher’s opinions 
about the student’s education 
plans 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ18f_8 




TeamSport_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’ s team 
sports that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12a_7 


NumSchoolAct_7 


TeamSport_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’s team 
sports that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12a_8 


N umSchool Act_8 


TotAbsnc7 


Count 


Total number of absences for 
student (excused and unexcused) 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 









Source: 


Source: 


Used in which index 


Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 



TotAbsnc8 


Count 


Total number of absences for 
student (excused and unexcused) 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 


TotDisp7 


Count 


Total number of disciplinary 
actions taken against student in 
7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 


TotDisp8 


Count 


Total number of disciplinary 
actions taken against student in 
8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 


TotSusp7 


Count 


Total number of suspensions for 
student during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 


TotSusp8 


Count 


Total number of suspensions for 
student during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 


TotTardy7 


Count 


Total number of tardies for 
student (excused and unexcused) 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 


TotTardy8 


Count 


Total number of tardies for 
student (excused and unexcused) 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 


Truancy_7 


Anti-PSE 

ordinal 


Number of days the student 
reported being absent from 
school in previous month 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ31_7 


Truancy_8 


Anti-PSE 

ordinal 


Number of days the student 
reported being absent from 
school in previous month 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ31_8 


Truancy7 


Count 


Number of truancies for student 
during 7 th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 









Source: 


Source: 


Used in which index 


Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Instrument 


Item(s) 


(if any) 



Truancy8 


Count 


Number of truancies for student 
during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




Ultdegree_7 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of whether 
student will continue education 
after high school and how far the 
parent thinks the student will go 
in school 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ22J7, PQ23J7 


PExpect_7 


Ultdegree_8 


Pro-PSE 

ordinal 


Parent’s report of whether 
student will continue education 
after high school and how far the 
parent thinks the student will go 
in school 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ22_8, PQ23_8 


PExpect_8 


UncleHelp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
an adult in the home other than a 
parent or guardian 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7c_7 


NumHelpers_7 


UncleHelp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported 
receiving homework help from 
an adult in the home other than a 
parent or guardian 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ7c_8 


NumHelpers_8 


UnExAbsn7 


Count 


Number of unexcused absences 
for student during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




UnExAbsn8 


Count 


Number of unexcused absences 
for student during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
variables 




UnExTard7 


Count 


Number of unexcused tardies for 
student during 7th grade 


7th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 




UnExTard8 


Count 


Number of unexcused tardies for 
student during 8th grade 


8th-grade SIM 


Not applicable for SIM 
valuables 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


VisitCollCamp_7 


Binary 


Whether student reported visiting 
a college campus since the 
beginning of the year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ29a_7 




VisitCollCamp_8 


Binary 


Whether student reported visiting 
a college campus since the 
beginning of the year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ29a_8 




VocClub_7 


Binary DNFI 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’s 
vocational education or 
professional clubs that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12j_7 


N umSchool Act_7 


VocClub_8 


Binary DNFI 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school’s 
vocational education or 
professional clubs that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12j_8 


N umSchoolAct_8 


V olunteerFreq_7 


Neutral ordinal 


Flow often student reported doing 
volunteer or community service 
beyond any requirements for high 
school graduation (higher values 
indicate activity occurring more 
frequently) 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15c_7 


ExtraFreq_7 


V olunteerFreq_8 


Neutral ordinal 


Flow often student reported doing 
volunteer or community service 
beyond any requirements for high 
school graduation (higher values 
indicate activity occurring more 
frequently) 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ15c_8 


ExtraFreq_8 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Volunteerism_7 


Binary 


Whether parent reported 
volunteering at child’s school 
since the beginning of the school 
year 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14aa_7 




Volunteerism_8 


Binary 


Whether parent reported 
volunteering at child’s school 
since the beginning of the school 
year 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ14aa_8 




wgtOl 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 1 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt02 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 2 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt03 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 3 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt04 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 4 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt05 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 5 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt06 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 6 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt07 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 7 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt08 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 8 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgt09 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 9 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


wgtlO 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 10 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 1 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 1 1 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl2 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 12 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 3 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 13 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 4 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 14 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 5 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 15 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 6 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 16 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 7 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 17 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




wgtl 8 


Weight 


Replicate baseweight 1 8 


Not applicable for 
weights 


Not applicable for weights 




White_7 


Calculated 

binary 


Whether student was white, not 
Hispanic 


Student Survey, 
SIM, and Parent 
Interview 


SQ56, SQ57, SIM 
information, PQ43, and 
PQ44, in that order 




Workshop_7 


Binary 


Whether parent reported 
attending workshops on financial 
aid. This variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ29J7 


ParPrep_7 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Workshop_8 


Binary 


Whether parent reported 
attending workshops on financial 
aid. This variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ29_8 


ParPrep_8 


WritInfo_7 


Binary DK 


Whether parent reported 
receiving written materials on 
preparatory curricula. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


7th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ25J7 


ParPrep_7 


WritInfo_8 


Binary DK 


Whether parent reported 
receiving written materials on 
preparatory curricula. This 
variable is contained in 
table 3-3c. 


8th-grade Parent 
Interview 


PQ25_8 


ParPrep_8 


XBetaForCFP_7 


Predicted 


Predicted logit propensity for 
membership in GEAR UP school 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 




XBetaTOTABS8 


Predicted 


Predicted total absences as 
reported on SIM. Used to form 
clusters for 8th grade SIM 
imputation 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 




XBetaTOTDISP8 


Predicted 


Predicted total disciplinary 
actions as reported on SIM. Used 
to form clusters for 8th grade 
SIM imputation 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 




XBetaUNEXAB S 8 


Predicted 


Predicted total unexcused 
absences as reported on SIM. 
Used to form clusters for 8th 
grade SIM imputation 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 


Not applicable for 
predicted values 
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Table J-l. Definitions of variables used in the analyses report (continued) 



Variable name 


Variable type 


Definition 


Source: 

Instrument 


Source: 

Item(s) 


Used in which index 
(if any) 


Yearbook_7 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school 
yearbook, newspaper and literary 
magazine that year 


7th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12g_7 


N umS chool Act_7 


Yearbook_8 


Binary DNH 


Whether student reported 
participating in the school 
yearbook, newspaper and literary 
magazine that year 


8th-grade Student 
Survey 


SQ12g_8 


NumSchoolAct_8 
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Seventh-Grade Student Survey 





Dfir Student; 
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3 - PhnH wri*o *> Iho orfdf? n-J. ond ^!hpho*» rHPubor of a mloll yo or rf?w frkmf ■wt^o dor t 

™h llv» w»*h you oral wfw w*l know how Po contact )w- 



Nctmo; 

AAJn-^ 
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r m 



udenF 



Survey 



d. Aboe> how rwdi time do- yew jpend vo 
homework twh tVTf Kt IooHkI« th* Ifrn* 
yw jpeed belli In and wl el school 

»*' r^r» r^» mi n j-i.ru mw 







] □ 


□ 

n 


□ 

n 


llnylldl/ 
Ijuupjuijr A iK 


Z 


] □ 


SclusKie 


.□ c 


] o 


□ 


□ 


All Hltbff 

- iLpfi-'li n -inl-lniiJ 


□ c 


] □ 


□ 


□ 



5. froei y«-u» mother or lamole fuwdon help 
you With jfimjr htxrrwcrkT 

t * u<i- uMiY.-O hL — 



I r-.'H*r h^tp 

>1".. WluTM-VH I Rliftl In-Ip 



□ 

□ 



Vf'. lull IK'I 111 
I'Huh Ijl- [ rh.H.il blip 

N,.. | R.iwiy^if h'-lp 
w]h-rl I Q*H II 

I 'I'hi I huVe-u IIT'IIm* *“f 
h'llnulr 4|Urjnbiin Ui hnln- 




» * * . 



□ 




t Deal your footer or male gwarine help 
you with your bamnwurhT 

*■“ QMBI itwll M 

1 iwirw rvwt Mp 

r*e. wln-itein-r I ■i-yxj li- i F i 

¥«. I'm not -in 

■ottrtl N" J fM,n| lh'lfi 

Mil, 1 f»* '■If 1/1 trip 

when I need ir 

lihiul'l 1 m i ■ la Prill- r »d 
liirik- -I- ii ir- Iimii Ql Ih ■■ ii- 
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□ □ □ □□ 



J. Do ony of lh« win,-} 
gdih yw* Nm»w1rf 

»* tail' » ■::«! L].b iliHiHtli* 



pw^la In-Ip you 






A IN*JP >HT rji >'J *11 > |h.H r| 


.. □□ 


at your jd»f >1 
irilirl Ihuri «i Lmdta.-f 




Aii lhIliIi Ii» y.nr hnrf 




w|ter ih.in .u r paraiu 
Hfuiudkiru 


. □□ 


Your iTfillirf <v il-vlcr 




A duilClUkl-f Vl ll h ild 




Sirim- ■ 'll m Urftutt 
Wb.1.' 


. □□ 



8a Now i ‘>3 nv vach u»ok do you iptmf 

leading rliol it r>ol pari of 
jMLB ho 4 rt*Wln 4 i.J 

f' n BUMIM 



Num- 


.... □ 


1 hi ijr iw |kh *i wwk 


;.;a 


Krtn.vi‘11 2uikE !i liiqin, u w-vl 


.... □ 


Bell«wn 4 and b hnlA u 


... □ 


I - - 1 -1 j ^ h l i t: 1 7 III 41 r* ii W'.vl 




A.v mi-in' tour* a n>*'k 


.»:.d 



Hnw nvrny hotin oohJi Jo yco lpwnd 

biahyurtini) yajiwfur ubtinqiT 





n 


] tour nr fc-w it wivlc 


. , . □ 


Hviwwrl I' -.in- 1 3 iN-idEMi vftrk 


....□ 


Hi-tw.i-n 4 - i*ii| b in imp** if wii-k 




tWw«*n i> urd 7 In - urt m iwek 


.... □ 


£ |if Khi -ti- hi 4114 Id NHi 


....□ 



10. Hof indvding ww+kofulp, froor many h«wi 
o dny +> you UjUAilf wikJ'i 1VJ 

N* LjU.--I.-J 1*1. L.-.K1. 

.□ 
. □ 
. n 
□ 
. □ 
□ 



Uuihriwutdil EV 

1 tour »r tow * Axy 

IMlrfl wl iEuikl J IkIUPl 4b flcijr 

lkW""n i tin-.! 4 tourm -iLy 

ll.-lwn-n 4 urd ,'i tour* u nlay 

b fir i ii< -p-' twin * day 



I- IM mMins KntwnA.I^wr 

™jT|jr hwn q Jqjf do ygv USVAilT play 

amamai 

Itpirt |4ay vmtoo ifun--. 

1 tour iw tow ii jliy i r □ 

6*4W«l’l Z qiflrl J Juiiyr* infciy 

ftotwwn 3 rnid 4 juiupi -■'■ -hy 

HN-fr-m-n -l nn> 1 5 torn <> day 

5 i if riKV*’ hifiifi a day 
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. QfLnl*n[ Ourv«y 



|2. HWt, pj burn irt arty -nil d-w loilawirK] 
wJhmJ tKliniti»l till tiKntsl perT 

/ an c*a m u. ■■•'-! mmi 



b tjs nr Til, h .11 %| . I if, 

Is life. ilk ill;, hflrtrfxill. 

|.*H. Ill-Il l In K lii-y. .'U 



IihIm.IijijI -i mi tin h 
on, i.dTi.s-ooiaLir'- .-ivm rvitlni. 
>Hr. tvl mi fillup, Mbiilv 

inn k h-ti^illi-Ki. i-n 



KiiIIjI imlu-Lini. I IlMfin. 
dmtr. w nt)i-y musk iin-Hjji 



Llnini - 1 ■- lull, t. I wed |>tiiy 

nf (misiicit 



Sludi.fi! i^.Vi’IHIni'fil 

I'll.’ Tl-SH.ll IS |. I’ HI ■u|II-:|.|. 
’trill !,’i ii ■. d.in. .‘ (Jitfri 



□ □ 

□ □ 
□ □ 

□ n 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 



SHuml yiviliijtik. niffsiiifN'i, 
lil.-rury iriLy^i.’lu.- 

,Vh> li'luK tJljSrt mj ilb «i 
All L',f||f 4 |li.f. Mull.. 
UlUlrH'i-rtlkl. Si K’iki- 

r Vl-KidiVE'iifwnki. IVin-lifn 

l.inuit-i.M-i, l‘htk>-f'hyi 

HiJitiy cHlln. tilth ■ IS 
f.|uiiit|ru|i|.y und dhi-ts 

iutuu Imjdn.fi.LLf Aimnloa, 

I Him.. ||<’i|ii.hkik.'|s m| -Mhi'Mi ii. 

I inline IW-rmirt ■* Am*fMn 

nhif vixnlknioJ •hSih .jrJjifi 

’I pMrfSfciBuJ (hiU 




I 3. Wuru fM un iX’lut cH Insdn. In any dll lire 
□ Ii iKJ nb ifval 

V’t 

Nu 

Hid mi |yjrrir|[hil. In <uiv dub. 
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14. Molt w»ki. how much fiii-m rlr. you Lp-rr-M 
ran c-.l arti vitim fpMsh 0 «. iporri. H jbi , Of 
rilw nrti«.li^5; (if ywr Khoot? 

vf -I ITU IT.l CM.T 



Ncfw 


. . EZI 


Lrl* [IkiII 1 hi^f hi WWfc 


,.n 


1 1» 4 li-jun a v^k 


... 


Si to 9 Iknira uiviHik 


n 


10 taeunof nurd ■r'-.’ k: 


. ... □ 



1 5- Hw otWi +? ycv tp«nd tint* cn rh# 
Following (Kfivihai oirinitb of Khooi ■' 

* -.iif.r. iMf tvi Hi Inn tom 



Ihlnq «1 jiriuirnsl 
riwinTiili’f, n.H irh lihUn^ 
^I'lu'ol-ra'IcJljjTi'l 

hirikrlfuthj hi 

rii|h|jcMJ4H(rf|vlBl1 





□ 

□ 




[Wing vciluniwf uf 

■rofn-mwnllty swlw I>"khhI 

uny rn-«.|t!tro-iniTit\ ini 

hU|fi fJftkiltMlliW 



..□□□□ 



LMhu thlinp wiili 
ynft Trk'ikS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


ttl 'IPIlJ 1 tilth p Wil li irlllJT IILIUllif 
Uilti*“l . sHf ipUiafibuliKt 

1 ti iiriij thlh'P wllJi 
fflhkf (rfils 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 
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; Siu 



dtfll 



Survey 



I b- yHU iptfHl lln Ung my <» 

f cj n-wi n n QrtiJtia i? 

► '' L>*:r ail urn w ri/:n to* 



VViirklih) t.m Wfeta*, mb. 

nr l t Ihl I '■ l |K| y ::4|( ilWIl 






I ■ 1 ki 'i i daw*.' 

(fluid! . urf, kil»:|ULMF L , -Ip iri- ■■- 
i I hH ah? run ml yinli 'd*yi| 



□ □ 



i'nifiu i jKidm i iil '{HHUi-j 

talllwj 'ijpifti rlwl 

□ re rv?l *il yrtif 



□ □ 



ACh-rn lUiiq liter's ot : 

fH/rkimi'jiii.i-iiLl u Ifinjf i 






1 J . TWrrkww] iJinul It: IP bchrc-al y»or. Iww 
wwli rUi LrritHV ynur ry rv-in7 

'■ "t-t HH fig 

Mflfly A t 

A'i pjnd ft 4 



M'-'I’Jy I 3 > 
fit end Ci 
M«Jiy d 
Cs iiinl frf 
Mi >?a y L i'i lit 
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■ SiiMfenl J irvtj 



a. SCHOOL WORK 



r !>' m.-m I^in-qii *i* Iir.. i j I k ' 1 1 1 i| iLi I H-, J yiii.r 

Tlh-y <nfc you . ih- Jin any i-xHn Mr yi*M may ft' 



1 ff<l ■ Line 4 lh» b*f]inrw|fj d lb# IK+wcJ yvor. 

did yoa g#l horTH-wtHk IMp hum >onMt>g 
ortvir Hun y*oi faniHyi 


Ntih'i arolnmifl iMTfCT 

Every duy 


... . □ 


AlinrtT rt'ify fikiy 


■ 


L hi 2 llaSfiSn'Wn.-k 




L h- 2 limi. 4 41 is ; ill. 




1 Oil . Why did you g*t h* 4 p? 




1 1 Ji. 1 inn i^H IkwimwihI. h‘ “|f 
My iIkhJ ffif 4 jUlh.il II 

My ("iri'tih iifi.uk- in* 




. u 

□ 


1 Wl lull'll lit.- l-XUl 1 ln'|[l 
My friend* v,vps going 

|l WiAff-H|uH|||Hi| In 1 In 

Sam* utlw tmun 
Will it rri im i|i. r 


. □ 

□ 

,. □ 
< 1 - • s — » 


L ** 




Iff. HowhdphH waiJtf 


1 did not .*1 Jwohw< rt: ln*:p 


...... 


V-jy li.'l| >|ij| 


□ 


Stimi'Whii! It- 1 1 -iii 1 


. 1 . , n 


Nut '. . i f (|l'l|>Tl,‘l 


..... □ 


Met li. iyiiil fid 'ill 


. . u 



30a. Linen trf’-.jnninej of di» erl-rr-.il jn-rr. Jvaw 

c^tari did fw g*r mnlh hftiarir-rj fr-nm 
Munaor# f'ftnr than ymv tatrUyf 

1 / mfl rim ;M 

N«Wf QrolUKHt nwtf 

&rtfy tViy 

AJmmi nvvry liury 

I la 2 (litm-u Vf-i. 

L I- 1 2 "Inin u in. .nil* 

JOb. Why rfd you fl ;.t 

•S LHlr-i ill BUI i>hr 

Ififti rvH get Ijtrnng ... 

My ' J li |, .‘J hiLUlhil It . . . . . 

My fiuratu niotii' in* 

Ivronbf.1 IImi'AJim IM p ... 

My rrt'imfcwa^^Mng — 

II lAut v.iin>-il 11 ih.i Hi.fi ili> . . . . 

Sohii' 1 -IIm- r rmiu-fi 
wh«t n.fiiWf4i? 



Jfk. Hkj-w h*lph.«l w»i ft? 

if 1 ■ nr. ■■ i.-nr en.fi 

I fllil ivn ;pt UUirtnci 
Vi'iy hiHjiftjl 
iomrwlkit hi'li'fitl 

Mn| v.ny I i.-lp|.|i 

Miti lwiptul dt 1 III 
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11a. 5k™ rfw baglmfa-K] si lh» school jhii. ksw 
|*™> dW ycv ijfit fcsglliti Of Iranqur.ij* JliTi 
tutoring (rwn tonw-wt* 'M)»r than, y&ui 



fopnilyT 

Llttii. Ltu,ui 

Ni.-Vvt of nlflfi ch! nrt->v □ 

l.vi.iy ilibv □ 

aIukhi wmy tIuv I ) 

I l(j ?. ittm* u Wn 4 t ! 1 

1 la 2 limn a frh'iilh □ 



21 b Why if d you goV 

S uii -i. ji_i d-jc mil 



[ 4 II 1 I mu iprl eiiEuctaki 




My v hull ltn|Ukhi.l li 


□ 


My [niNnl* (node mi- 




[ Wunh’l llb-i'AlIU IlHp 




My frVnih wrtn^.Hnij 


□ 


11 Hv.ru MHdhlnybiliii 


□ 


iwinm rtli« 




Whm pyttam. 1 




ZIZ 


How hslpfyl wo 1 cIT 




CHKE.-CWLJ L-fil 




Filkl not i_f 9 llllirtki 


□ 

14 • l .. 1 — 1 


Vifty h' , l]H‘Hl 




Sutihwhul hi'lr'lul 


. ni 


Ptet vuty 1 <''li>r 1 1 


* 1 » 1 — 3 


Nn| li' l| ■! 11 1 nr nil 


.. n 



lla. SJmr-s if™ li ■ ificihg of lh» uKocJ yaar. how 
pftw dd yw 91 * hjtorinp (tehti 

sofiwocw otf»r Ifian yotr fiomilyT 



O'' irtn tmy ithc 


Hwt or almost m-vir 


□ 


Lvi'ty- nluy 


□ 


AifBW! noy liny 


.. .. □ 


1 In '£ dHInii 


O 


] hi 2 Ohio* a mm III 


□ 


22b. Why did ;«i 








3 4hl 111 < ..h'r Ciili 11 Iri'j 


□ 


My tdwd |ii|ijIf' ’I il 


□ 


My |s ilKfin ir'imV- Itl^ 


□ 


] HrtmlnJ 1hi‘ ■ 'Atria iH'tgr 


! J 


MV ItmdlcW'illfgrtllJ 


Cl 


It mas viiiniHliinn tuila 


□ 


Sum? ikhur ihh m 


........ □ 


Wlmi r«i«nl 




Ll 


22c. How htfhil wo* ilT 




S imi imr mil 


^ 



1 4k I WH nib klllfj 
Vn-ry Ill'll '| :|1 

SciIUJitilhipl l|- l| ■ 111 ] 

NhH ItripMI 
NtH ln'l| 'IUl ill nil 
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; Siu 



udinl purvey 




m fcmginnwig n-t rhn iJud yN. hmw 

g<Wi ham y raj m«r with wi ni*jll riPMtfgr 
HMh ui g Sig Brother at UgSJilaf? 

imp twit -::*il 


[In nut OCH 


□ 


McSH orulflMW 


n 


Every -iny 
Atnuifl ■■vify ikiy 


□ 

*• ■ * • ». < » ■ l — i 


1 hn 2 i| ini^4jiiV''i , l(. 


...... . n 


1 hi 2 lilnr-iu mofilli 


. n 


Why did yw goT 

cwiTK toi mi.1 




1 ■ ll- 1 not h< I 1 . t M li ifehlll Hum'll 


My KhvJ i^'julfthll h 


*■*4 , !..**■. l j 


My |uh>nb mutk-mi 


n 


My Crwfid* wfre going 


□ 


(1 WiM > rir 111 mu IlI lIii 

SotpciEKht mimn 
Wlwl [Hwh.irt? 


*i □ 

□ 




How hrlpM wai if f 





I ilM Hot IhiVr , 1 ft ipl'ill In. Till If 

Vmy 9 ii' 1 | -tul □ 

kmnwhal Mpflll 
Mi.it V«SV ImlJ’TuI 

N<i> hi i|i(ni - n all .... □ 



J4a- 51m rf» bocynning of Si* w+,r-.il r. 

Np™ 5fW hgd g g|iB-en-Qna rcammlinij nr 
whiling laiilwi <1 hoi getting ready far 
lv,jh Khoot? 

Nn 

fra 



I*fe- WUr *4 JT W gal 



■juzEjjirMn j-i-t- 

tilnl ri"l hin’i'-u ■ LMnm'liiiH) 

•r* -i, l\ i\ifi,i w-Mkin 


... D 


My Kh'jLiJ rihmln^l It 


.... □ 


My [hiu-ul nuulr mu 


... □ 


[ wanhd llw «v1lu Mp 


.... □ 


My Irli mh wm .piirni 


.... n 


ft him hxni&lng in 4m 




Scww iHlinf riT4«ti 

Vfliui riTrt-*i.' 


.... □ 


■■ 


How lw4pHjl U4I .1? 




aaciccsw qm 





Itllil Mi .1 I mjVi ii (iniif.i'lliwf 

h € Ik I 1 , I M 1 1 - 1 STMillin 

Yury hHjrfiil 
'iniii^-hiil ln lf'Nil 

Not voty bHpfuJ 

Nlll lirlflllll ill llll 



.. 

□ 

.. □ 
.. .. D 
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3 5 a- 51 nr» rh> hn ginning ui whi-J yw-nt. 
llQ« you hod o ^**-«(l-OrP (OU»1l^il»3 
or advliing Mi-rsion about golfing ready 
for ctJkigti? 

Nn 

Iff* 



ifta. £im lh« bogpinbtg of iho orh-ool JMt, 
haw, you n Itwidnd a 5 * 01 * ^ «**ofcg 
about getting ready for roAogaf 

Ya 



3 5 t>- v^r <M yw 9 =? 

✓ 



Erlkl nnl Isnvr u (DiEinrlnMf 
i’r a-h III ib 1 v.s-ili-n 




My vJiciiL h-HfuriTl |l 




My [Htn-nl- miiilr mu 


□ 


t MnMd 1 I 1 * -witri .1 IiH|i 


. . , U 


My ini-nih i*yhhih|iiij 




11 wn? wm titling Ip db 




V^im- nitibi nwon 

Who! WWtiiflT 


Lj 


h 


How kfjpiui wmik? 

atrciL ctiho c#tc 




1 ilk! rii'l lim’i' Il n -i[Hbi‘lDU|i 
IT -il- K IM II- 1 ■- — 1 1 1 >11 




V«y k|rl[rfu| 


*> 01 


Vill,'".vh. J l 1 M-lf -1 11 1 


Nrt wry Mphl 1 


□ 


Mnl 1 ,'l| -hi 1 ut -nil 


. D 



1 Gb. Why did you got 

if (Mti&AlAJIttLMrH. 

I - 11 1 nit utli-itl iihIiim or iiiivllng 
iifw'iil ■iy III nil ntidy (of coH'^p* 



kly-ulfc.nl i-i|iJii,-,l il 
kly putntV mml ■ 11, 

I wunUiJ lfii' c-stlru h-ljt 

My Irtr-ruk wi-rr . f *rn| 

II WtH *iKiwt]llfig Inrli 






Samo dh<T roiivin 
Wind n in ^ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

d 

□ 

□ 



] 



lh- Haw hdpM WDI i!7 

uml am run 



I dht nut ■ ill- ib - 1 imIiim nr m iNHimi 
□b™| (filing nr-.hfy f-nr ml|i>yi 



ViTy li i l 1 ihul 
■o- 1| !l- I: ’l-l lldpllll 
KbH vnry It- :| 'I'll 
Wrt liHplul nl nil 



D 
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i Sludonl S‘j 



rvoy 



J?4- 5b™ k bfh^inrwi^ at iho ulucl fis. 
Hh)» you .1 Urn rind q Hnu or rar'Hnn 
■nl»jt how he j-to-dy lyetlwt 

Ho- 

ill 




J7b. Why did you ij-jT 

v uitvh, ^ rivhi w-fv 



I ilk] -'I I ulli'nil u ' lavt ih niniliwi 
>ji - >ui hiw in utility hrikT 

Hy wIkhJ rajulmd ii 

My |Hjri'nh inuL'In ini 1 

I Y* ' llll'Sl ! Ih' 1'MlIU ll- lf' 

My Irl-iiJv Hviv if'iii.i 

It wut v mi. -Ill imp |n ili i 



Slum 1 Lilln-f miv'n 
Wliiit ti'annti? 



* » • » 



□ 

8 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



How hdpM wni ill 

V IHl’Lk- L'fiu OHL 



1 1 Ih I ni it rjlirniJ u ({«m, n ni"'lni'| 
qlxiqt hem' In lludy h- • 1 1 ■ ■ r 



i»vy iHdplul 

Si'ini'VfliiJl h- 1 pJii I 

Nut VkT r ' Mjdiil 
Neil li' ljithl id iiiU 



•- ■* 1 ♦►it ► 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Jflo. 5Jn» itw Lwgkmlng of k kchc-aJ JIM*-, 
hfln* yw attnnikd g del i or imwling 
dbovt (HKiibl# aaroeri ah** yw 
fi tilth Khrol? 



No 

fra 



ash- Why 

y mien I^iiwir MPff 



□ 



I iliil ih 4 atlErnil i Jim or imiH mg 
idh-Hi I p 'vhI-Ii' rnywri 

My tdiwl r>kpj||y*l It 

My fnutokli riiiiilr iru' 

I wiinhd llw !kHp 

My Irli rnh witi'iyiing 

|t myj v-iniNhl-TW in Jo 

&41W' I Hlh'f Pioh>(l 

ViTlul hirt-M|/ 



aflir. How tw-lp+ijl wli il? 

y ouamiti 1 con 



o 

p 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



] 



E -iliil rii'1 ulti-rkl ■■ rftiss of (niwtlrhi — 

idh'lll ill’ll' liLl'i-P-, 



Yury hHjrful 

Mmii^’hiil lu'lpitiil 

Nfrf vory bHpfuj 

Nnl liH-lfilnl ill ull 



P 

... □ 



□ 

■* ~ -- l i 
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29v, Sin«p ItM bogpniw#g or It)* sdbool y*ar t 
Ihvi you visited u collage -iampus? 



Ho 

¥ n 



*-.□ 

Ej 



J9t. Why dd yen* 

r' Lnt'-i. i.u BUrim’ 



I ilk] n.*( Vide 41 ■.■■IJ* r- - .im)[hj^ 
My vhoal nNjijin.tl )i 
My puremj MiKl* j in# 

I -wunliil Ihr-D*H) i In l'i -ntiHiIbi in 
My Irkfuli Wetfi# iy=tn;p 

II win Mam Chil is;] kiilti 

hum* mlhif I iXfuH) 

Wll.H IfMWNII t 



. . n 
. . □ 
r; □ 
. □ 
... □ 



Jfi. Hov.- hulpiful W41 Wt 

•' 'LliL'J. L^Uj LtU. 



.□ 



I ill'l lh.il VIMEa n'r'illi'MfL* ‘iinif Hit 
Vi'ty It- Sflnl 

Scum*w]iMl hrlfifiil □ 

Net wiry ii . If l 'i I □ 

Ni >i tatyfelui i ill 



30o, Sir™ H» bo^innjng of Pha Khod yow.. 

hnv* yhHj vi *lte<f a job «te '* lolkc d sMth 
Hxnnm gbwl iMr fob? 

Nti . n 

□ 






■30b- Why di?f ywi do itiirT 

*' rjncn ALL 1KJU uwr 



I ill* I TWVI Vlllt il |ilh iHl'-flT 1 1 Jk Villi' 
tulnu.ll'l*- lilrilll illl-Jf fJf 



My m ho.i| m^uintl it 
My ]KiKaiit nnort' ini' 

E wm nntmtail In tin'll ft) 
My frMhb w-h- ii'^nij 
El Wut hiMHlilOg [i? do 
Srnp imflbn rvniiin 



30c. How KMlfrful was lit 

oeouBMOLOJin 



r ill. I 4H H Vhll rj hfli dfli’t’if liilk. l*ltll 
wniHi*n’dhi*ll lli* ii jnlf 



V,-ry 1m'|['Cil| 

Si ‘If llul I H*l | *1* ll 
Nut wry I trlpful 
Nut IhipUm ill .ill 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Svrvpjr 



31 1 During Pt» pa ri month,, how many day* 
war* y<&u abi-onr h«nt KtucJ? 

& Baa BBg Ml 



Nt.'Jp.' 

I ^ 2 
3 Hll -1 
5 mupi- 
( ^tl'I reriwmlh-f 



□ 

□ 

□ 




33 During the pari monlt*, haw many ctai^ej 
did yc-u ddp « orfJ 

^ ■ -UlLK ute-r Ida 

Nutto! 
lot J 
Jh it A 
$NT nvuip 



31. IF YOU MfSSiD SCHOOL ON F Off 
AlOfff DAYS, why wore y«j uvllli L Ly " 

dbltnl Irani iduall 

** LUfn L L n»*r iHu . 



J IiuVlTK I hlhMvlnhV Jm' h lW J 

] WnV ih k 

J IiuhI In Irllcc (uh; H U nicnlwf 

cH my I'lnslh or □ rfrtw rrlifitl 

I IilhI ij ikulLir'l -i 
ilmlt'.l'- 1 ; ■ij-[hiui:ri . rii 

J dldii'l In nluvl 

I w)tn I nxiihf Jnr n lr-d rg 
luvln'i BnHtN’pl my lit mu'Wi ui; 

I wnt'iPi'd re' ‘■fi n- 1 Inrm willi rrny 
lik'jHh Yi]m ui' 1 jk - ! In sdiuu) 



.. n 
.. □ 

. □ 
. □ 

. □ 

.. □ 



1 wm <hji fd (i wn vlih my Inni Ity 
Sdwm' utbi'r mhm 

Whiil nuviiiT 




□ 
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□ □□□ 




C. PLAN S FOB THE FUTUR E 



34 1 H-dvb you hoJkod with y fvr k4»ooJ 

imhuIot u MmHiH ilw cl your idhooJ 
gtwl Ihf darni yw 

)/ intn tn* >0* rtJl-4'.>l luw 



to druilifute li, tn 

lllijn H-hnot? 1 

loyrt 






35, 



Slnns Itw boginnstg of tn vhcd y*or, 

lv.ivi, you taJkcJ with drty ^lulri In y*c* 

bww -qfrqvf dot-i*-'. you t* h?k* 
to got into collage? 

YV-S 



No 






34- Htiw* you hoard of 1h* foHtfdrfng typo* 
4* ettauM 

V OIKK ora IQ I UalQCh low 



37, Who dc you talk to about cantfauing your 
education uflw high whool? 



Pajidiliti or 

L* sWwty □ 

Cull kill rr mUh« , ti'T 

luoduTtn 



Fflndpul i.h 
nuiirniil prlihlpml 



EtattyMU kcuN 

(juintsUf, prkslt rubtH, d*i|i 



r rtf mil l] 



SL-ftlrtiflst (J« 
WlkiT 



N, I 4HK* 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



i-y^ur <w 

CL'IlHIwinliy fttUny 

4-yi'Ui ™Umjr 
il’ltllU'i.-|4]Li 



Vumlkmal, tturtn, or 
Imi " ir i- ■■,■! vImkiI 



□ □ 
□ □ 



3JB. In general.. do you ihinfc a por-ton 

who Mt*** nwMt mi** mwoty 

hi 0 year than d potion who doo* not 

* tlUiKJiML&« 



I min iRHy 




f 
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Svr»»]f 



J?, tt jfwr do NQT (pn^nw twt 

tduuKtn Hiltcr Itigl* «h&el, wKcrt 'er&iAd 

rtn 1»"T 



k' udi. 1 ’ jjL hill iWir 

]| tmti Ino mitrli 

1 ism’ll m wwmt tnwurk 

M;. un: mf tp h «<1 vraniKilh 

Tin |im n<ti inli*n*Timi 

I Wunt In ;- i| n [hi 1 i m > 1 : 1 - n v vi\im' 



n 

□ 

□ 

□ 



i want in MurL ii iniui iy ^ 

I rim'd hi mk#«inaf my bimlly 

t.irii- 1 iiHh-r i-Tiuut 
WtniE r. i. n[|V 



42. How far in tthool do yw think ytnt wil 
got ofki high sAmI? 

** tMLtK L'ilii I>|E 



A Ci-ltlTk ul..' EIjHIi a '■ ^.Li|,.j|. H |. 
Li >: L'. U: r ur blatllVM School 
ilns Llaun i-yiur pn-jMjriil 

A 2-yciir tkhrfii- Inin ■■ 
stimnnliiKy u+lmh' mi >ni 
oral i lul' "'i lAAJ tt i ji ■■»■ 

A 4 •■ $ jitur Tfeyn* In nit >i 
eaUnje if unlvwMiy i* 

In hVlit!r'i ilU) rfenini 1 - 

A yTudiKHi of prolix kin* 1 1 

such ui u lituMiilH [MAI, 
A 1 ' tutun. 1 (J'li.tJ | biw []L>), m 
nisvJI ul (MD) iJinju r 

I'm Liiir ijijt.i ki tthnrtl 
irftif lilijli trlhud 






40. How Lkoly mu j\xi in yum t cfcguT 

/ CMICmCjhiL‘i j‘.: hi I 

I Will <Htnl|p|y iqci Incntkigd 

1 will | ipTiiohly ifi hi cdHogr 

] rimy igri hi oikjr 

] will | ih*kiI i|y net 30 do tvlkkip 

I will dL'Tl inlEi'ly Ik 1 1 |i' Do tnllrijr 

J lwvt lr,’L iltvLib.'J y<J □ 



ihi'i hill"'- 



41, How Important if if Pot yoo to go 
hi cologo? 

it' 5tH.iK.aHn.sni_ 

V'lfy Uuprirtant 

Stwiu'wEhjI lni]K>c(iin[ 

K<i| vpfy titljii iftdtl 
Mill iri fh Tliin I ■ il uJI 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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□ □□ 




41. Whar do the fofcvrinrf peopta dunk 4* 

ftv. rrrepl lirvOtfanr Ihing tw yw d? ri^ii sitor hf-jh wliwlf 

#■ n-u.1 m I*tn tow 






■» 


















Your TuiJn'T 
i>r ii«'il'- 

IJIILlljUll 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


3 


3 


-j 






Your pimlwH 
or (pm nte 

ijiMiirlmn 


□ 


b 


□ 


3 


3 


□ 


3 


□ 


□ 


Vi'lll Fri- nd* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


□ 




□ 


□ 


A fvl'jl.l'"’ w||-o-:- 
inh'kiLyi'lt Vctliji' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 


□ 


p 






Si hi >4 ii*NL^‘kiP 


3 


□ 


n 


□ 


3 


If 


5 


□ 




Your EuvOTlIi.* 
h.Htdu.<r 


□ 




1 


□ 


3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t'narh 


3 


□ 


3 


□ 


3 


3 


a 


□ 


□ 
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44. WAii th nH of rtw intivgarnii fcmldw CD-rmi daiAU hb *itnbing (bo 

j-ob ™ «'CupcHwi Hid I v-thj s*p*ct °r pJn’f' Pij. hsn ihjH hi & .rh.vrJ I 

lv*n if vl^j old no I hk«, thudi you I™»| jihii. 

f flHUtUUII 



Will In- Ui ootli.-ijem vwulkinul x.hn«J 

OdlsT- wnfkfr surd un iLjhi L-nlty rieik, 
think !i‘Uit, lMm|pJrfy|WT, wrrlory, v- i m I 
IMTOGttcY, mod OQllfllf, I k ki’l IMJITII 

>.I|JUijiv soil! nr. mrLH.i vdiuT ■ >r 
■'n| la t«J |M-rvn In lfi<' Amnsl IV-nvs 



□ 

□ 

□ 



l>hntcoJ «ii at compiikr 
111 hiiHiun, ■ ’ I i'i! nr lIisiInI 
livhnirwin. dnilhjhTvm 

Sduiudi oa tab ii|Hi!H9iliiUw r Hidveitlilni 

uf lrrt'Uf(Ert<.T i 'iiy.’jil mmI inluiHj hi r ■ ■ k; i -r 



□ 

□ 



t’MH|4Hi | f-ri'kili | il 'ihli irt rdntpuHii 

|h|cij|fultlllti3 r Wi-I I- 1 Itliji' hfc-Yi'1'li If »■! 

V.'jv|i.' v,-"ik'r -i u l 1 1 os I lull i4yll.il, |kui Uut] 
rwr»i>. I'lilMmpn woriwri Waller. libnnutlr, jgnllor 

] rui I ts | H'm mi yh U os uiiLi ■ 
mirhuni . hi- iuv -|N ii nl> -i , jinuil:- i 
jdpiiiwVrjhi|if lirslolli.-r, iiiifii'fiM 

J'n-Lodllsv viyPo 1 surli us iniJhi.-H.fdL.rr, 

UffllidfJHiT. iJh-i-.i|vhi. nhi'nlt. | HM-i|,riiv ijU'iM 

r ii II Nmi-lM^nrm-nki-i 

UfliuiLf arch tt* - uiKtnu.lliifi 
WHsld:r, cof wculw-j. ksadscuw., 

-:(nrl.h^, l iru)l!l n 4 1-.'. tot. 
irm 'iV- -rl -'r 

l irf mix hhH* if mkJi his tNftil njlh-fj 

rjssi-mlik-i, wj-l-li r, f«*iiril--(iuvJi'l'k 'lrFsi‘i 

0»Wf H| i< vinuin husJn™ cht J--M - 1 ii r.ul guntJurtn* 

lo nn-'j hi i in rruuHK|i , i 

ti.l f.-liinrini,! In wnrk 

*- 1 1 I 1 1-! f .1 I 1 . I I ■ . I J ■ I ■ I J I I ■ U ■ I ■ ...Id.. 



□ 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Which ana erf ifw categoric) Wtw (wbp da»erf te describing lt» 

H* at o-ervpah-on rfvjf ytMj aliped or plan lo ha» vrben y ch> are DO yean elcf? 
Evnn IF ybu um n-jf hub, dndc your bail guuai . 

V* a«m «■'! i^i 



Wl]l lt»' 111 I l>ll'v|l' (It VL“ ■ I II TlLlI ■■■■ filial 

» Ifftnr wn it- T -oiic+i at il itid miry rl- -rlc, 
1-IClK I'll'T, l.anUir-Vtvr, SvCftlbujy, Wnfll 
I nu tvj ir r f.imiiI currier. di.ti.-i ikjukil 




Millluiy mkIi lib i Lmr-r Hi|||ri'r lit 
dilHIhl pomnn In 1 Jh 1 Am>*J rwwi 



* r * 



.□ 



I Yi ■' '.■.Ichfici! Ml' li cb >i> 1 4 iliiIlIJI I , i-i'i |Mi r. d ilurv ■ 
-isiirii'if. inapiiuLn'r pr^jnianiii'T. ^inkT. I iMr.jrh4»i. 
wiihf hhIhI w.'ild i curitif, mfiluiH, urWI, 
fXliltli lull i'h'iri,‘U|.jr>' uf liluli sJi-H>l Ihmc Fi'- 

IVL'[™lona| vucli us ni nl '- r ilinlb,!. 
rim inf. lawyer, idoniM, o/fltege luorlif 

I ivlllll 1 s 1 1 -111 lj ■ 1 H. J r • 1 1 1 f a 1 1 • r |ih Jmifcuih, 
rn'tlfoal it rJrnlul Ur)ink 4 an. iJrul 1 i|K'rM*i 

iflJw skH nc tih n^wwinttitlv^ Hiit'i’rtUInu 
at liLMiNinii' agn-ni. mil ri4ciln Im'ti 

i iimtpuii!f-r*.»if a I sudi 1 iv ampul or 
| ecajiuiri mil . iwrii-.puip'' .Vs.-. -I. | »■[ 



SstHc-o wurfcer Ujrh |K ln.nr stylus (Wtlr-il 

tilarv, ■ l il I I itir-' v-ittiT, Wulli'f, tmfavinlli . |i ini I- ir 



dJ 

□ 

a 

□ 

□ 

n 



llt^t^-fh.Twn VJill w Ifcinlrr., ■ lut , Ijimim" 

Hilnti-r. fiunilicr, iJwnwVnfil*' ImUtllof. aapanh-i 

I tciMIli i' ruch cn iKilfcv riPI«T, 

flroftrdHre, iVfcrttvi', ih.fifl, vnnllffwnl 

lid I- 1 till >.■ linmi.-tiHikrt □ 



I uUni-r Micii in ■ ' ii iTtrurl l< u i wriffcif, 

car wmtiir, gnrljiKie mlNior, farm writer 



. I * 'I 






MulUiji'f mm Ih iiv Julrt lihiftuiyr, <■ I ' h. ■ ■ ti i •: LiiH s:r> r 
m IhkiI iulmknLMiuli.], ivh ul 1'iiiM'r, rmiiiuunt ' 
munurh'r, Hpivi-miii'-ni wlnliililntlnr 



□ 



Oftemii-r ul madJniS4-i snub. Mti Ji u\ ni™,l t idler, 
itvjiniMiT, V.'i'litif, iiiieliyili'liiiii'lnirh iJrtvi'i 

viwrn.Ti.if u small isufliKw "C reitunmint, ftiiUysJw 



□ 

□ 



I'.mii'T hum ni'jiiiJT t 
Nul pluimin-i in murk 
Olhi-t 
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16, How mvrh odwraNw do yov Iwifc. 

n4«d to got froH hind ot Job wf»n you art 
34 )Uri ul-tf? 

i/ li tlcm, -ijfdil r.:rtl 

1.01 lllNh 111' ill m1hi.iI 
1 1 k)h wJhxtI 

1 'isftllk iih' Imiiii ti ¥tK ijllnnul, 

IrtMlc, <w ImliIjh-w mJhviJ 

(lot I hem 2-)i« Jr (urepwril 



□ 

□ 

□ 



A Z-yviw ilivjinv Imn o 

eftmraunflcy rall«p? 

nr on i.i'rtj, i.m-’i iA A,i .I'lifM- 



□ 



A H-i yistr tfc'yfts' [twin 
□ ftjkxfc rT uitKnAky't^ □ 
horhrl'iH'i (El. A.) dnyiv 



□ 



A gfdJlltllL 1 -if | iHif.^r.iyLl 

mi*-3i lPi hj inutn'r'i ikl.A.ji 
□r'drulurntH' (RtP.), luw (|,[L> 
tir mwllnal flrt.l t.) nqpw 

Nrd |>lunninij lo w.irk 

IH i hnuw 



□ 

□ 

□ 
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C. YOUR FAMILY AMP HOWE 

47. Did twiy at *• Uo-wt-vg p«fii in four 
fgndy If!) In l<Jt pp) 

rmiiLTh' 



Mnrtw* w feradf 
‘jiMnli-ui 

1'ilhi‘f 4>r iriul*’ 

■lUunUurt 

Ail idiln bfi4hi.f nr Sl«H 

A 1 4 1 1 1 ■- 1 f s 1 1 ml 



□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



4$ . in rt w- pan rii.an(fi. cdrt n did yeu r-jlh 

li-LH-'T H-ki l&llciwiraj wirtl oiMSAi Of b-ur+i 
nt ynw pnrpnft w 

<■ (JUihviA (VAdi iMii.lvn 



SlhN ’l iji lhUh--- i>r rtiWbii! 
f> i ill' uliir int-mnl l< > y™ 

Hhlni i*i yvtu ihulivil in 

V'jur i|nnli^ 

1 ornniinlly. niitlwivi], 

■ill iL Wi fill i-vi'cit* 

I IkllHi !'. till'd wm< I" 'ill'HIJI- l Vi 4.1 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Svrvpjr 



49i Do*]; your w ftmoio girlie <J.o*i 

ottwvd school adivili*] 01 «vbnhiT 

* Mfll itiLi lU 

ft*. LlfltB .□ 



YkH, Mfu' i ini'“- 
Nft, lUWiif 

\ ibn r l IjUVPU N: Hill 
Lir female ifuuitbui 



□ 

□ 



5-D. Dfipii you* irsrtwn » rrtat gUOrdidh intend 
johotd otlrvilMH. or -gvonhiT 

•f ipa** t*i\.* *x+ 

Yes, upm 



Yi-v MfttltlHh“i 

Nil, tl-VIT 

J **n F 1 liawo r-Hiiw 
or mule itihintmn 



□ 

□ 



SI. no -you ha'** a onmfKilir of home? 

Nci 

S3, htaw aft*ri Jo yeo ui* th* 
lrth«k*» +** 

& Uw.r mtl 

Hu h- ■! Lit ■ hi ir^iio ih. ■ bihnivl 

I Hi nut tin - 1 I'll- 

tVwy day or fltaul nsy iluy 
! *w Z llm« « wivi 
!± 11 4 llihuf u 
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. D , lutf*n,f Ourv«y 



S5. Hmr often ih fun u» JL-’ui fk U 
l-orvjju^ With... 

*i L(i,,n l v rr 



Vuir msriia i>i 
f('iuqk't[MKin>UMri? 

Viiii lijihi'i nt 

main ifiwiiiJliofi? 

Vmir hf^'tien ■ t 11 wn? 

'finn tih'lnhJ 

Oth«r I'lmllV nUFimbtflT 




□ 

, . L_ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



AD. Ii ye-iX Eunnijr pliaiiniiMj >.<■! inonny wirf.n 

Am r**l j«rV 



Vis 

No 

[■"ll I kiKIVr 



.□ 

n 




Wliil I ll- lh» lvJn» til |K» hJvCkJ 
y nu will aftand n* ■■ yn-nr? 




. U 



*2. Cuuntiriy H'm j-dmoJ u:n ill miw. KusW 

mdnydffofMih Kami y&u urrcndcd 

Hfii* 1 ft ^«bf 

v' 

OH* 

IWf 
IliPot 

FimfE I# Binfr 



1 1 Ii “ii I klKiw 



S rum 



nnnn 
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.1 L'.n’H’ing la Ihr Papnra-rfc kafttllara lUt pi iHt.ap 
r.rii u iiLjd< ri.jiijiaXHa rri/ur.ri h,, j L-i.Ui cl lull nf 
Infmi'Haitari ll PlapL* hi aaaU-H ( I*B nu«l*i , u 

I in t*U( u Hh c*ptrnl puaMr oi (h V EnFaripol Ion 
Ea*UiEl'i*li IMS Ol^l. Tha !hi r+quiir^lp 
curapl il » 1 Ilk inr.iri.i Hun ailLacldmi Li q icLailf|l !u 
j iriioqT DOralfitiEra pn i cip'in cr, In tl od-ln'j Ifci liiaa 
Eu cptIvw P, a+JPrt a m-lIiii.j data -I* MP«I ( 

pdlh.r Eli ■ dal a naadal, and cu npl.i I r and rarl ra 1 1ll 
|(|forpq»|(ap rul lac h|aa. 



IF i-.«.fciTT any LMniflli t ohitrn Irtg: «J> # litUrlcV ”1 
Elia lira a a il lulija) « ladg jailkna foa I up i-vi Ir.g 
ihla fin iv, pl.pa hp n 1 1 it la E IL V tkparliaTMl hT 
I UiiL»ll,,n_iHiilulr.,jlaj, ht 2*XlSi-I E.l]„ JEyau hpa-a 
innnili H ivniriii i ogri Plug IJir lEp Eui af ‘paal 
l.nHaiSuat ilia. ■■ill.... rhki lure, mil# dlraqlly to; 

Kaaln C mraar,. Hanning J - 1 1 [-palm Elv ■ Hal rice. QHIfiLa 
illh< (Indtr ^n-qppcpry, Iipp»rl"pn1- of E du*a t|oa ( 
*00 har-ilaau I nua, 1W, Khan lug Ion., 00 2020*1 
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Eighth-Grade Student Survey 
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; Sfwdpnt Su 






ADDRESS INFORMATION 



i liMLnl k'w >| i- ■ lx ir- ■ r ». Ini ■iiIi.iiimijI h ■■] iitmul him ii ■ (ivn, h ynu qihIvihjc Ji jrn lly 

,‘T.lli‘t ynu Ikjvt mpi |i!i iml ihh I iak>rrn > ■! h-is Mqinv Lfali fh»fljy !■■■ inruj uh Ti'j [fn 1 | ■ -i I' 



1 l. PfeaM pitni you ikonM, uddimi, iMvd PafophoiM flumbMi 

Hnrrn' 



I 



Anldcws-: 



I 






□ J ' I' I 1 U '4 1 1 LV 1 >1 ll'lr[lhtlNr 



WJILN WL bAV Al'ULI . AlAkLJIAN, ANSWillklotl IHI.MIU.WI .MtHHI.k fHI AJm.H^ GUAHDlAISI. 
1 »H M EJ't'A HJ;N I WITH W-Tt. -M YOU LIVl MOftJttf MIL IlhSL. 



It Pbai* fill in mim ond plwno iw-nbcr of Ifw adulP guurdian{i| with whom you liva <n»f of 
t)nv*= If yw Hv» w*h art jr ■nnn- rdpjff . Si in itrot p« >wn> noni* In ™Iy one piotw- 

] TV!* 'ft 
j! IS'Fsnri 



I 






IVLcphcif*' 




■ hi iu -v Ixtvi' 'i r-'|i’[il-|i iri> 



5. rteoia WrilM In Hko nan**, oJioi*., and falaphotfio numtur of O rnlnhwi nr dc jc IrlomJi who -i=ra i 

i»i Tnn» wifti ycm qpd who wiH hum ho* to tonlod 1 you- 



Manx': 






P 



AiJilri^ 



I rlt^pPhJiVd 



rli ■■ Ii -1 Tkiv.I'Ci IrTt^ihofir 
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■ Sf 



wdvrf Clumy 



4. flb*ur hew mttdi Mine <fe yeu tptrnd 

Itumnwcii k wadi WIEK? fcrM.lu-'.ki rltn 
ywj ip*f*d 4n and wt of Kheri- 

*s MU^r 'I ■■ in ft 



Mdlh 


n* 


o* 




[ \* 


n* 


1 nuliihi 
tflnqiMijn Artt 


.. 1 > 


D 


o 




Of 


S&lttt- 


n. 


□> 








All (Hhw 

itih|rt;ri frmnhlniii 


A 


o tl 







Si pui yaw mtthii «r heidt gwndaihtlp 
y«j with yrjijr homework? 

S 01KK.Cflti:.C'Jil 

I nnvwr rvx *1 It^p 
Kn, nln'rwv«T i mod lu'l|i 
Vw. hut nri aa 

ritfril al [ Pk-rtl ltd|r 
Wi'. I ncvLTi^H I n-lji 

when [ need It 

J -. L. i r i I Iiiavm nm-lti-i ur 
( 0 TT*nkq*|qidlqUflt iKiHH 1 




6- ywu» fariter <t mol* gtHtf-Aan 1 m I p 

y&j with ytxJT hc-nw'vwk f 

^ yjtstojuLafl 



t m'vw tvmi hh’l'j* 

Vm, whmmr I n«xl lid|i 

V«, 4mi1 iv h ia- 
rih-n U I ii-i'aI hrf]i 

Nu, T rii‘V '1 I lii. 4 fj 

vuen E iknt It 

[tltMt'l huw ij iullliT nr 
muh< aimrcfrin *m hoim* 



1 

Q 




-.q 
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7 , Po ony of rinj rofcwing 
witfl yOUf hoirm'i^k? 

/ ultCn LT ii >u.E UtliiJI l-ui*! 1 



p«'pl'S h«lp you 



A hwlw -n yrnir KJhool 

kmiivirh' ill yi4ii ^liiH'd 
■Aln-t limn i i bftKfiw 

An uduM Iil yiHir luini' 

■ -i I i-t I]' m yii-iir phirmt' 

■,>r nf'.iu r, I- 1 IV. 

Your I ii i ihn i«r atUf 
A rJa'^Fiati' lit Irtn'niJ 



Stwolher w-rwn 
Who? 





8 - Haw ™ry hovi. Qotjh m w k do yoa jpwid 
reading tbot ii not part of 
yw^ honwwkM-k? 

r' mrtiit ma.r i*ir 



N i 'hr 

I |n mi I ir lf-v-. HI wavlr 



Jf I* nm,‘ Hii-hjtcm Witjl 



- * 4 « * 


..□< 




. L> 


■ "- t 


. D 




. . □* 


W,v-lt 


.. Of 




..Q 



How ntorvy hwri *odi wm*i <fc you [pond 
b *yilMi.ng ytHimgw ubtuvgiy 



uam uhr.r uhil 

Non? 

1 klULlE Of 1™ U -V' , F 


' 

.£> 
■ , L> 


totWiftl Z and -5 IkHlI-v u Vi-.h‘k 


HcWj.vn ■( and 5 Iknjn u 


c* 


tfHtwm'n b and 7 Itwin a wa.mk. 


Q 


A rr n:ii.ii- lirnin u ■K ’ -k 


c* 


Not including wnr-li-inJs . hdW I’Hjiljr Ktnji f 

o 4qy -do rev USUALLY wnpidn t¥7 

ll*H Ml Qpp- 


Poiwt w-ulidi |V 


Ci 


1 hear nr Iw* a ikiy 
krtwivn if and 5 ]p.nm u (kr. 


• i Q 

D* 


BuHvepti if awJ 4- Union, a day 


a* 


lintwrvn 4 Hind S twin a ebay 
S nr huh- lyiun a liny 


c* 



] L Not Inthidm^ WMlundl, how 

many hwi □ thy do yw USUALLY play 
VI lirL’ ^dlWtt 



Do not pfcfy video uanief 

I felLIUE IW ll 1 ** U aL> 
hi'twi'H'n l and r . Ikitm u iluy 
LVitWcrrfi if and 1 Jvijj’- u day 
ftntwivn i and S haun m dny 

$ ■>! p i vi 1 1 » ■ linun -u day 
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:bf 



wdvrf Clumy 



ta, Hay* ?9v *1 any «f it** Miawnj 

fdiool rorivIlU* Ifiii iAo-cJ yaai > 

¥ a-i-J. -:w sca » la eh icn 



'■ I", in? '-|r. H H| J. |. UN 
l.uih llnir, Ikiu 4 kjM, 
(H^alull, lii'lel hncfci-y. i-b. 


□ * 


All IIUlivkiLUOl N|nt? Midi 
iji cfrtKKTJiinlry, TjVtn&tulln 
giJ|, rarlmminfl. Iiwilv 
InK&i wri^ilirm. I'h 


D: 


Ekifcid,, ofdiiatfu, lIm irtji, 
diL'Ii, Lif LiUarr iehjvJl ijn-uj' 




1 N'l Ihu dull. vlkH '1 | Hi iV 
(if lillWrtd 




Viji Irhf jjtwrmmrnl 




C!hiHTEmclllii|, |fe.iin nquml. 
drill tpqjri, duTOT trv.Mi 




Stluipl yiMiUh-k, 
i ■> llli-mry nmyniln.;’ 


D 


Aimli'jiiti i Juhv sllcii in 
Art, CompilfT, Muih. 
E'ni| , :ni'iTtrw|. SrlTT* .- 
E S Ik*' ill Ifi-PIK N. IViiii:|il 
fiin^piaih N. Hnll’Mifihyi 


□« 


iMydJn. imJi in 
phi'Nnini^iy iiml ■1‘n 


di 


Fuiun- Trodwts uf Amenon. 
Fulur- lii'iihinijk'. i’i ul Anwruu, 
fuluri- rtmii'.'fN ill Anti'll, u ..r 
Mlllt'l U(Kutli>nul im hi l>: 1 1 h 'El 
cf ]ii> .h'vsdii. il nliilrt 


n» 



*3 □ 




Q* □» 



I 3, Wn -rti y-Qv tsS ti hi: nr of kiq4*i hi rf Itw 



acMuHliaf 1 lied thml 

Y.H 

Nil 






Uhl ihh ptuikiptdp In uia - iui ■ 
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;Sf 



udvrf Jurri)r 



1 6, Do yw ^pnnd Tiro# doing any of the 
loUawing -aihvifwi? 

S LSHOt LTlI m ttl IJXJI I'J'* 



WfdrtiKi fm hcMriw, nrt5, 

nr < ftilk uti yt mr . ^ u 

Inkiruj &WHA 

<ijiutk. art, kmgm«fy r ilunofl 

iliui mi 1 rn.it ul yuurM I H*ti 

I'lirtldpotlri.i in nr 

InkiriH time. li-s-M-rti-^ 
mi' no l ul yxjr v hirml 

AHim4ln?i |4.(ysnr i-iImt 

pMfdrnuitww ut n tfiaofleir 






DD 



17c Thinking obwl last Htrooi ywr , how 
wool d yoa dturdM yom gr ud**? 

v' illfLl L'lmj 1 iMJ 

Mutliy A r i 
Ai a inI !T'i 
kfmlly (ft 
US and C* 

Mi«lly C* 

l 'i qtx) ITi 

Mn«Jy liWhcfa w 
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1 6 - How ImporJantt fay you i i wt-iof 

foflewing peoph think you shoof-ct do 
□bout ym inhrctfHori} 

* m.» U<I< Ml.lfl-fcrV'i 



hiui kill in m 

irii-ih 1 ^uanUan 

TtHUr tSfcUhtfff <W 
fcimal ijnJaftkm 

V Lhtu lih-riik 

A n'kiln'i 1 Khp acfcttr 
yoU valML u 

vh- til *.ui|ypu^iH 

Vimr invamN' lkjiInt 

Coadi 

jMTMi ctfbi'T ri-ivn 
Wkm? 








jl 


Di 


□> 

o 


□; 


o 




SS 


1 


□* 


o 


L> 

□» 


g 
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r rSt 



udwrf iJurYay- 



-i.-SCHQQkWQfttL 



llw m-si <|uestt«is cm' iilx4i ddm^iMl year. 

Tlii’V ,j\k yin ulmul urn "ScCftt hiip y<HJ i i-iy I*. 

i il" vi -1 b-. - U 




14 a-. lint* rti* bogirwing at lb* school yaar. 

(W ywi gal help frofi Hm**n* 

other than youc lamtlyf 

t J T«. 



Hera I'lT nlriKl iwta 
fVity ikiv 
AIukai avvfy day 
I lu 2 . II iri- •■ u Kirk 
] in 2 Hiii'-' a month 

1 %. Why a*d you gatholp? 

* ' -IiHj: tn inas Ufi< 

Iilhl nul ■ h'l hnm»'n , 'iik 
I.V. *-■ hit m >1 i<ii.|ii :i-.‘i J II 

kjy fian'nn modr mi" 

1 Vfrintal Un*rwni ln-l|r 

My fiiifn-ii hiTi ■ 

]| Hu> VKIll'IlllJI/l lu lb 

Simiv 1 'lhr‘r nn^.-n 

WlHil pbiV.n? 



IWi. Haw UpUMdlin 

& £*■»■* am. mu 

J 4 k I ri.'i i h i Ihimrtrtwfc lwl|i 
Vniy hHptnl 
Hmtiu'wrKul 9i -'l|i| ii I 
TJr-l wry li-slplul 
Nnl hi'lgrilil ill nil 





M*a. Sint* tha baginntng at lb* school y*nr, how 
chan did you gal rwlh Jurying front 
tonvtoo* olb*r frwn yww lonJfyT 

tf ' ’L'lti.l tlil i^Kl 



- . I • •;* 

r k 



Nivrv if ulmLnl neva 


Q 


lAn-jy duy 


L> 


'ilmie.l r".--, Ty day 


....... Q 


[ in p „ J i iiji a wm'b 


D 


1 hi 2 linun a nKfilli 


-- L> 



Mb. Why did you gol 

tinojf jui nur JURI 

I did mu Lirt I U Curing 
My wlii -.il i -k ) n ir> . | ii 

My panoHi m-iali * mu 

I warned lh' rjrtro he^p 
My (rtp-mbiwiflt' gong 

II tvat m aru'lhkrHl hull 

SuniMHlHr muoi 
Whoi junumi? 



Me., Wow hrilp-h.'l was- llT 

r r QftM oi_j cm 

I did mot L y.*f muorlnjj 

Very li.'lfil ii I 

knn™iKH hrljdul 
Nat very IiHfihtl 
Nul hidpfn! ill nil 
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3 la. Sin?* It** bogmnwig or lt» tiwJ y«F, how 
dfttn did y™ g*t Inglljih or Longuog* Ai u 
luhwiog fro^n jofnoonf oftw Itwn your 
lunijff 

v' mb ™« t am 



Wl^F-l HI I |l|MLPI.l iH'Vl'T 
Betty lLij- 

AJnwwi w^ty -fay 

I kF 2 IlmRi ci Tumi 
1 i» y uni** ii mcKiih 

Jib. wh^ dd ydii $a; 

*' oaUMUMUBn 

I did ik'i iji;f ruh «iha 
My v hi' Nil mfiiiriNl > I 
My |ui*fili iiuhl.- tne 

I -wunlrtj Ihf- njrtiL] hi*lp 
My frkii.li mu' i ^ t n.p 

I I Win v-]iii'(hliijj tinki 

'■iWTir iriEhiT TTtiwft 
Vi'lx'jt frtinifit 



* i • ! K 

□* 




32 o. Since Iho baginnin-g of Pbt ichod y*ar, how 
ofron dd yiM> g-H idwiot lukHing from 
torrmn* other Than 'your lamffyt 

if 



N'Mtht hi nlnkM ntr/n 
twiyitiy 
AlmrffiE iTfOTy ..tiy 
I ^ l Bn>'?* Q Wfd 
I hi % lirmi iL niriLlli 

33 b. Why did you got 



. L> 



D 
c* 



ALL 1 1 /t7rL2 

1 di< 1 inH bjti tuhfliKj 


o 


My vinKij rmgulEvd ji. 


□> 


My parantl rinnlf nin 




1 wumdlllriMtni bi- l| ■ 


- 


My Irh'infr wn.'rn ! h Hi |1 1 


D 


ll wui .yuMhlruj Hj il4> 


cz* 


SL'nno "lln f nmoin 


D» 


WluU hn.vhi?- 




* 1 



1 1 t- H^w ln'lpbyl wgi IfJ 

if cJ*lJtOW.f OM* 



I did ii' ir get rial -Tflh.j 
Vr*y Ii- 1| -In! 

S,‘jn.T.'.|i.,i I hulfilul 

Ni'l v*ty li.<|[i|Ti | 

Mm In " I'lUl lit uN 



r\ t 

‘ i - ■ • . L J 1 

•i j J* 



..... 



Q 

. I k 



73 c, How hn'%Hul wat lit 

*f ■twm CHI* g» 

r iiui imf im tnimiKi 

Wtnv Ibi'lpl III 
S«niiTr]ml hiH j^nl 
Nut Vrty brlj|iflil 
Ni'l hndfrhl] ill '.ill 



/ 
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:S, 



udvrF Jurr>)r 



A ill i 54fx* lb* b*f tfl lb* j-tho^ yo-ir. bony 

ofb-n hav* you m*l wlih an adult mtnKot 
ivdn ci a lig hclhvr at Kg Hi4*r7 

niff 



Hit nul huvr t*w 
NtfVrl iH ulilii.ni llt^Bt 
livi't) dtiy 
Almost iroy il«y 
I In 1 Hllll"! u niyk 
1 to (buns a month 



33b Why did y«w gnT 

tf wt rii*r ttmt 

] tktal eii it lbj\i' cm mini! riii'nli'i 
My wtK* J iHpilnxI II 
My ftinmit mudo mo 

Mjf iTlUflih Wi‘antyi|tt| 

It twin Hwyithtibi Ui iki 

Sonw ollvf 

Whnl n “i LirtfV? 





lit. Haw helpful waiili 

V rmiitv fmit ram 

I .fall nut havr nn mhiSt riuTHor 
VfTjr t|i‘l| 'kll 
Mmwwlwl hdpful 
Had v^ty li- -l| -In I 
Ml (1 lirljrlljl 4)1 nil 




24 a. Sinoe tbs baghming of lb* school y*o-r. 

havo you had a «t*oti-Mtd coun±tliiig or 
ad vi ring himh obosil gaffing rnxty far 
h«jh Hfroaf? 



No 


Q. 


Vtn 


□» 


24b. why 4d you 

■>■' ’M» UHJ 




I4ld Ik* Jhivo ti COCIIVWibfg 
t* ivh'INirill WL4HL 


□' 


My iduml r^tuin.'i n 


r> 


My pantili. aiwbr Mr 


□> 


1 wnniid Hu'fxUb hH-fes 


o 


My IrMtoh WMie ifSIiy 


□* 


H Wow wmithirHi i« >b> 


L 


Sttni'oth-'s mivia 
Wliul io.o-hi ? 







M±. blow h . i lykJ wdi II J 

W 01 *. r Out 



I -1|. I iht Imyo iiniUELimtoiiji 
i< inh'Kiriii -h- , oUei 



Yi,*y h«‘lplill 
Snnswlrt hwl jiduL 
Nut way IiH'lfihil 
N"l li' l|iltil at .ill 
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lie. 5in(* Mh b«ginn>>g of lit* kIkk) yoop, 
Kovt you hod u ort* -on-orM counMling 
or GchflpJng »nkfl q bout jotting ready 
for cofl*gt*T 



No 

Y» 

!I£b. Why did ynO <jpi7 




ana, m nujunn 

1 4 id ikh hcnv a awMdhig 

of ik'fr'r iriii v'-.' i'in 


□' 


My ■■* i i""l swjulrv'd n 


■ cfc 


My giurifi'k Bliude In? 


i o 


1 wuriiinj ihuottiKi heUji 


. o 


My In- ink Wvf? guilty 


Q 


ll woi surnrthUiij Up da 




ymarulluT mown 
Wlnj[ irti vim? 







ate. H*v hrlplul Wi> ih? 

t' -awe* aai an 



I did ikiI Ihn',- d HiiimvHIttaj 
■, [ ikitvr-iri i vteJtm 

Vi.iy ld|Hi|l 

VjIii*A']lhI hrlpfld 

Mui vi- ry Ih'lfir.il 

NM hrtjdul ul i ill 



□' 

t> 

n* 

O- 



26a, Siren H» t""qinr'hwj of Pbt Hhoci y*ir, 
hov* you ohm-idid a donor mwling 
about golhna rwdy for ipKogo? 



Ni, 

¥« 



O 




2/>€. 



Why did' you gv-7 

■LltlLt *11 IHI2 tJF u 



I did ikVI nllrrui LirlaTEor niivllmi 

itfamil omHnu nft-wiy ryHtajje 

My m Ikh'I r ■ ^ -| i : i r ■ - I ir 

My jxirinii motto mo 

[ wmpl'iJ llirdilfu liHf 

My irh-ihh k»'w > h^n > i 



r> 



■ D 

P 

f~ 1 




T i lii I iha •ilii'ri'l uiln4d imiHJtiy 
Hilxsrll ryflinri m ■■ n ly lur ■ ■ ■ 11 ■-; > ■ 



Vi TV ]M'l(JCul 

Sofliwhal I n-l | lij] 
Nuf i-ry I n ljilul 
Nut Ibifldl ul all 
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r =s, 



odcuf Clurviiy 




j 7-q . 5 -hm* rtw b+f ipnnq of Ift* tdiooi ymf. 
Lav# you oflwMlfrd e dan w 
gbwftarw tv Jlwdy b*nw? 

Ha 

Vo 



I 7 h. WhifiH ymi ggJ 

\f <Tft'g‘ Wt fH*t 

I ‘,h I pcit iitt'-TVil rj rlavi nr ttki-Uti , 

ahnul hriw in ^iiuty h»-i h-i 



My winirJ mm Inn! |1 

My pnrmn modo ihp 

] Mi' «Xlru 

My mi'Pckwi-ji. 

It Wen v.Mri'thlikp In rici 

t^Kiui nlhif riTivKi 
Wvil n'M’iifi? 



77i How Mpful we ■ iff 

V utau 3 MUL«a 




I -Lt put ntUftal u ffeps i er mrt’tHni 
iiUiiiI hnw l.i ‘■lii.'hf bi‘tli ’1 



Very h"l| -lul 
kwiwwliul lH'l|Mti I 
Wh'I Vi'ry Ih 4 [rfnl 
Not 1 1 > ' 1 1 1 j > j I ul ult 




28a. Sine* the bogirvmwi of Ih* sthoof 
Ibcvp you arr#nd# ;l c dan a 
Awl ponibk rur#** t- aft*r yw 
fipi th eihaolT 

Nil 

w 



3 Bb. Wfiy cfcd you ^-n? 



aUiKJU-aiAIjltttt 

E did ikw ■ iir.-rhl a diutvinallrhi 

Hll* * 1 J 1 ] ■ .‘...< 11 .. .. | j| !■■ [ 1 , 


□' 


My hJFm 4 nqulivd 11 


r> 


My ptiftfiU nunl.* Mr 


Lb 


F IviiPlnJ ill," i'JUm I|i 4 |b 


D 


My iPrttah waif ijtMij 




H W ^ -inithtpn Hidu 


. Lb 


!m M ir «fthi'i riuun 

VVh.it 








J fit- H:iw l-H-lfi-h-'l WO* HTI 

b' iHn't iWi 



f ill) I iikiC .,li. -u l ij . I ■.- 1 iinvUmp 
HiV- iul Ik'wilihMtinbn 



V.fiy ln^Hul 
lwjfnnMlh.il lh'l]rlul 

fJnf way IiH'lfihil 

Nnl li.'l|,hil at nil 
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30a. Sin?* Ifo* b-tginn>>g of lb* sthool 
how* you viaitad o colbgo raiTiput? 



Nn 



30fc. Wby dd y*t« ^ 

»■■' '■Mt-J. m. ThLI M*nr 




I dhl ih ii VldlHi ■ ill' 1 , -unii|rUT 

My v-iitjul jupiipv! n 
My |HjrMtm turns)** 1m 1 
i wnrilri] lh*iwtni lnl'i.mnrlfc'11 
My Irii-iuK Y-MiMp-tnip 

I I W 4 n MKm'Ciilii;) frijb 



hmhMdhiv hmv4i 
'WtHlC I'llV Tl ! 



39e. How Kfipful woi It? 

^ UUU.LTUl.ifHi 



.. L> 

q* 
■ □* 
.. o 
. r> 



I ill.) ILH VIUHl ? I II lllijH]' 

Viiy IhHfrt'ul 

hmii'wltjl lirliilul 

NrH wry lnHphi I 

Nui hi i|'luF nr i ill 



30a. Sine* Ilia bo’ginninfl of Pfot nbooi yaor, 
hav* you viiihid a |ob Mt* cm i-jlked with 
wmnm gbwl lt)*4r job? 



Nu 

30b- Why disf you Jo IW-pT 

*? rtfel llliLlrO 1 Afj Hr 

i did ih-4 vl-slt ii |iih stir mt liilk will; 
^miidrific. dklhrtu ijMJr yJp 

My •mIkkpI i 'M q i . i r ■ - I 1 [ 

My jxiivyi i* fihkM nn* 

[ wus liitttatal in chi'iT i< i i 

My insidi irere going 

n win u.i;i. ‘fnnij In iln 

SanfdliTr p'limn 

WImiI itiunn? 



o 

D 





30t. Bow MfHul mas It? 

«y cttTPfiw.Djs 



I ill. I III ■! VBUtlhJ 1 'll' 'ni tdflk Will 
'■"irh'Tin jiKii,|l lh< II pith 



Voy iK^pful 
S'.4hWlhil I n-l | d-Jl 
NciE wry I irljdul 
Nut Ihhlf'llll ril cJI 
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i Sf 



udfrt Jurri)r 



31 1 During Ih* p-o ■! month,* how many day* 

w*r* you ‘jbj-oTit horn jrhoolT 

yf IJU.--K LTlL'r -'fll 



CS 
■ ■ ■ ■ Q 
Q 

r« 




Nntk 
! nl 
3 i< 4 
5 nr tintip 
IkHl'l I ■ m .-| ||Cm -I 



M. If YOU MfSSfO SCHOOL ONE OR 

MOR£ DAYS, why wett you uinuLty 

at bAnl It dim ullMlI 

V kHifitJikaiALUfU: 

] liuVrtVl hUiWylnitW whiHtl 

] WiiV Midi 

j Jiutl Id IhJli.' can* H a mrttit»Jf 
oS my 1 'iriil h' i* >J rfnw tTkTii,l 




I IilhI lj l h n 1 i i-T ' -i 1 i 
I I' M lt-1 J , . Ijrfh-llllriF'Tlt 



J rliiljl'! k'd lLk.i ' -_p 'llh | Li i ulhnil 




I lATim I rviiit,- jnrrj tr-a rt 

lua ln'i BnHhftl my hn^n-wni 

J wutfih'd ^HTwi Inn itfrlli ruy 
lir jLih -Mm - un . 1 ltd In vJiivil 

I win mi) of Irwn vlih my hint ily D 

S^inh' uthrr .« -- o 

WtanI riMum? 



33- During the paM mortlt*, how many datMj 
(Ad you ip or ouf? 

* ltd 



(tape 

5(^4 
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C . PLANS. FOR IHI.fUXURi 



34, Him y«i talked with jwi kImh4 

icuumIw a KmwfH dw 01 y*AM kImoI 
ntwi In daiM-i yn mut 

**■ 



k» dCmlUalc I nmi 
bliih fl-hnot?' 

|i,»yrt kutucthliiMjrf 



Ok D 
□> o 



J5- Sin™ ihe beginniitg of Hhu whocJ yoor, 

Im™ ***1 inlknd wri*h arty ncfc^K lit your 
h«VH IllMVr doS-'"l- jpavi iwkI ha kik* 

to get into coll+got 



T- 

No 



o 

i_k 



34- H-flVi‘1 yi>J iHnlld HjJ (ho fiJla-Wril-i} Typfri 

4f • ' l :>. t 

v' QitcK afl mi mini tan 



i-ptjr *v 

ftihtttn unity itullHp 

j-yiiirHLilii'if- 
■* i.l iLvi-i % ai-L 

VdcuIUkioI, Iiu dr, it 

Iniilnmi v IkfiiI 



. □- D 
. ■ □* □» 



37, Who do you lah to ab-ovt continuing your 
odmicHon aftw high whool? 



-IlL-f. AM ll All Ml 

I'.iu'.'JkHVh Id 
gl*iinfeiut)i> 




HpDlhmAl Lf M'll'ml 
iUI'h in- > L < ' lUhtnlnt 


r> 

.. □> 




c* 


Prindjitil of 
(■utiriinl priiKlpikl 




iiniiil-.lr'i . itH-,1, i iS*tit . - 1 .) 




I'rkrml(s] 

Sniii.-i||.-.‘l'4 

WlwkV 


n 

- - » » ! 

. r* 


* 


IMmnm 


-• .C- 


In ijai’ioiol . do you ihlnlc 0 pwun 
whe finiihtt «Agp molwj frw*n m«i*y 
In 0 ynoi lhan a pouon who do-»i not 

omen 0 *ti m 


1 MlitlhHy 


1 



E d'nlht It 
I iduuMy not 
Ll> k i l Skrn ™v 
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J?, W yw dn NOT cOTHmie twit 

a^iKalien oftoi hleA tih&eJ, what wotild 
rf>n mwn> fa*? 

& HI MUil iWir 



IE firth Ino m mil 
I riii?S nr wnnt h. w. irk 

lily IJKmI's un: iht '.h t-. | i-'i . .11. it 

hn |im jwm Initveiusd 

] Wam Id Mu it'll 1 mlllkiry vn. 1 -.- 



i - ■ 1 1® 



I mini iii Hurt « f'lFiilly «i 

I ni^S lii khk* «jIV nl imv InllllLy 



afhi'f in if, ■■ 

Whi]t rn.inri? 



4D. Haw htiity aril yOu hi yu h* C-uflre-ijKT 

<S . 




I will ibvUnllrly qci bait|n]i' 

I wiJI preboHy iy* to cfilll'Myf' 

I mmy mh eii i u| tapr 
I will pnAobly not go [i< 

I will ik'lmllHy rot qn Cn h Jl.s jr 
J Ijijk ., 1 m.iL ikjfhkd yut 



. □■ 

. ..rw 



43. 



41 



Hew impwhH* ii IP Per jw te ye 
hi cologo? 

* ttpra.OHH.-no 

Vf*py unp-irt.ifli 

Tkf ih'whul ini]K‘r!iin! 

Kn| VWiy Hriji irtnJll 
Nil -I iti fh Mlim I .ii u]l 



How Par in icheol do you think 1 
go! afki Pii-gh tcffool? 

frtt'-K lthi iam 



A l.l-l tiril.lli- []■ ’ll 41 f.a.l|lll]L4lJ. 

Iltick.-. lu blllilwM n.lnnd 
I II u Ihijn jNyiXjr priiji iinil 

h 2>niif ikiaiT IfHiPi ii 
4%niLrinifiliy * h i tl ,, i y* !‘f 'in 
iKMclUli’'^ iAA) iT'-ifm-"' 

A 4 ^ jpiiit ii*|ii’ lnnim 

iKiiUnjeiT uiUvrtMfy i4 

Kit hi*H*i fi|i'i,i ill’ |rn- 

A ijrmhMlirtf p t«?J h > rn ■ I 

dthjftiv iUiJ i ui u litucfi:!"', (M Al, 
cfadtwultt (ni.lt \ hiw (|Ln, i>j 
nh .hull (Ml lip ■ iiHjkN 1 

Clin kVT ijiln-p hi u I htt 
idlif lil-jli v lnyil 

llrnn't hi'*' 
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41, W>iar do the Foftoviwig peopta rthnk F* 

ifw *rWM lirpOrfanr rtjing t-w yw hp dr, rpgM afMr kHk^I? 

f lid. [MM w u m tMri low 







V« «*r Putter 

■ if fiwili- 

IJU'.ll'll'JII 


3 


3 


3. 


Voiir ndtfitr 
nr ^'IPlutli 1 
{junncliiin 


3 


3 


3 


Voiir (rkvrth 


3 


3 


3 


A idotiw wlltw 
(wlvli vuluii 


■ 


3 


3 


Sdipol omnw<+i( 


3 ! 


3 


1 * 


ta EovotWj 
kocher 


if 


3 


3 


L'flnrh 
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3 
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44. VAii tin ehui cM rhf» icln-yiri-ni bn few irrvi - -doan-il lo iiicnbing T(-ki 

|«b ™ ■ni-tuf-ijH-wi itvTt yw ‘ft pJn n h«w h» cjfi Khed i 

Iv*n if fiat or* nol ayr*, dwck yoyi Iwal jm>i. 

V uu-j. -till JrlL 



OHk^lffnrkiiT wirh in ibrjEn i-niry drib, 
hui ib Irllrr, lxykih-vi-i-r, w-rivli iry, ■k'kiiI 
j i, dv.-.i.i in. 1 1| ixuihir, tk Jni oyt-nl 

' . ! 1 1 1 ' . 1 1'. hjlIl in cjjri.H."* h. 41 h.er or 
■•ijIrI-i'I pc nop kn Ills’ Amusl Inr-v-i 

TwJmirtJ =mHlk a* si impHter 
lis hiiHiun, i n- ’ h ■ if nr slmlull 
li'rhtiHiun, 

Sdfcs-iUiJi ui-jyliM rciwaaiLaUw, ddvt! rtliiri^ 

uf iMMitar*.*- ii.j-.-iil, r.\il inJaW bcukur 



P Ml' 1 II ■ I P.' I. IU 1 I I U 1 null ILJI , J 1U' Ul .t I 

Hums. rfrlWsruu worker. wskl&nr, ibinuwtlr, hJnll 

] EUl k'-. | HTV Ml MM Ik US skill- • 

■ii'ihun , hi-.ius- -| n ii ill i, | i i ■ ri 1 1 > ■ 
ijh|i-. in-.l. iE|i-f . CufjM-tlh-1 

J’lDUtltvc v’Tvky HJi h Lts |M -Jk.i.-j JLk J'r, 
!kMk|Jiii , T. i3i.h-.t|v.i. shH'rtff. uM-urUy i^wid 



I i E ..|ijri.H, n| in . h I M-K Mi«Ihis in*.- *■■■ 

rj^.i'llllib-l, wH-klsM 1 , If IS H ul-'lurL.Plnir |t ilrivi- 



( IviTvnt n( si <mal Imtln** or jrakawmil, r- 



l" i ilk|Jsl|1r£ I i i. ilnJ sl|i Ik uk kudkpuM 
|FiLu(|.innni-r r wi ll ik-vi'|n[»H 

j^.'jvIli w4kL'[ ?.uU i u4 hair vlylL’.l, ]*ui Lint] 



WlLl Is - III I.olli.v.' I.H Vi ■ ulkllHjI ICtlOUl 





I n II i mi iM'inrEiMiki'i 




LufMci %unhi ^ i ntHtnirtlun 
woHmt, curwaslitfj kwtbcups. 




Uther 



Ji.llllli ■ I Mill lllkUHKp-f 

kill .I i'll .1 mil ii i kn svi.rk 
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Which w» at Ih* cnhjijo™? t W™ ceim-t rttjjotf In drunbing the 

job w Kcwpolion Ihaf yw ojipod or plan lo hav* vwben yo*r or* 34 y*an oJtff 

Evnn if ftnr urn litih wn, cfwih ywr ball 1 ijuhiii. 

■\Vl3l In 1 In i tTlIwjU 1 lit VnxilkiOul ^ h'n l 

Ofhi-r ■wnrfci.-'T tnrlh m aiilii i'n1r>- rlif-k, 
luiii lvll'i., wi hiteiJY, y>ini 

li(«™ir, riMdl inn hi. di.fc.L-i tkrlll 

Millkiry MJ<t| 411 nuniwiillliiT L HT 
i-plHtoo ["’nun in Ihc AnmvJ r«c« 

!-"ri -i- ib uirlio. 1 , <;k> n-imlcnil, r-'i |lv1i r. n 1 mini 1 , 

'.wdfi' , '‘f, r"«i‘[kii' r [lrkjiPHniii'T. iKuikcT. Ilhrurh-m. 
wrih r kh^iI wurki i c« «■ »f. iiiiilnh!. ■arif^s. 
pulINi lufi. 4HinHi1ury hi lihjl i sdmol kflchvf 

fYi-k^^kinuI nicli 431 irunl'kr ili'nlitl, 

<k"lnr, luvi>'4'r, vii'fH^. i'i JlftpMixirhi r 

1 “ ' Imi 1 ■ lI viji h n\ ninfiuhT iLiJjnk nih, 
rn'klfc.iul i * rJrnlul InhpHcd, dra|kpn»m 

■wilis sKh tit wlra nTWi'wntolfv^ irirattOrhj 
or I-i-.ili idii' -■ cjgi:rt[, mil nluli* lni'k'i 

< i mi |iiUi i -n+.ik 1 1 viwii i it o.mpijk'r 
| 0 (>ii < iin m-Lr, Hwbuputy JeiNHopot 

■iirvtr^ wi irkw uirh i" hcilrityUm, [wortiml 

iilam-, ■ 111 I I fin*- fc-otfcor, niriilVr, ikimi-'llir, k mill a 

I ich li'v fh-niin tyi li nt iNink'i. ijutn nnilmnli , Ihhh-. 

1 ■ i inh-r. | iIumAxt Hvw/d iM-- lotto »■ i. non H ‘ nt,,r 

IVihillvi- ^iVl;.-- njrh on jh.iln-' i-iriorf, 

fl p-iuyiikff, i li kvilvi- thifin, wcwrUy 4 jnn i nil 

l ull lllmi 1 1 - 1 r 1 1 ' r 1 1 1 1 k ■ ■ 

Uifodfv-r 'nrh in ' 'iiisSni' Ill'll v^iirfciT. 
cur waihrf, gartwfl* cohdar, fann wwfcnr 

M'Ui'i'i'T MM It Lrt wk'i iiMinuipT, tHTkv ukumkjiv. 
trjwhol tnlmlrUUmliT. Ji'Kul Imivit, nntmjpint 
Trurhi:+T. ^ivi niinmi mlimiihiMnr 

0|H>tu[if nl nicidilrnsirt hwti. mn h us hihK rulltf, 
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Owner >1 Email c>f restawmir, ijcntraclOT 

Fiirtnuf. r ii mi nuiiiiii|r ■■ 
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46i i»hk*i oduroNua* do y^Ai think jfoy 

n d to that kind of job wb«n you or* 

34 r°° rl 

Mam m mti 

I Jiv I hull I1I.4I1 ^itimi 

I I Irjfr wJkhtI 

tI-L L flHku['' [m in 4i WKuLlunui, 
lirjtk 1 , 4icl«nUp4 ^ m-Jh> i| 

(h-LV I km 2^'ur |wptjnnr!i 

A Z yuxtf liivniv Emm m 

i’nIrJhUtUFV ■ uli«sf • 

up on iivws li iBi-"x [A h 1 >h i |nv 

A A-S jiwtr tteyit* Irorn 

u <ti4li»ir 1 if mi i', . -iT.|ty i 1 ? u 
thjchr'fcir* (H_V| 4h\|nv 




A ■jhKluuh 1 ut | ilidi-vj. .i>:iJ 
■Ji'ijrtH 1 mhJi ii' j nua'i i'* | M.Ji_V 
nrilnduiutH' (I1 i.IL>. km (3.1 ^ I 
nr mudimtil iln^rw 



Q 



Niil planning lowurk 
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C, TOUR FAMILY AMD HOME 



47. l?id orvji if Ifw It-flowing p+opJ* m fwr 
family go h> coltogo? 

•' tJJLj uhtt IwlJ.irt liJilL'n 



Mnfl|i , f' fif fi'inuli* 
LJIhkllbiin 

1 ■ 1 »hi-H w ihhI* 
yUunlkili 

■\ti Lili.i'T bmlhtr™ rfstrr 

iV ; |l I ll i| - I |r-|i.| 




4B. In Hr:' (Hlkl riiOnHl. hnw Ofhiri ni d 7 L 11 h* 
iHh-nv.1 *- btlewihf i^i*i Iwdl 

ltH JfCrtJI poi linfl Of guai dldr'ii? 

■f' taitti anm« rinji 



Vli' ^il iwlLitlU* ur id 

paHlniliii: Intonsl m 

1 hlngif( 4 i v«ilitill«J id «hr-v 

Your 

CnhUhunJijf, Ekiikmil 

(Jhl wi >rlcJ rn,nnU 

riling* llnH *'nnf lh.il hiTlnjiyrti 
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4 P. Ge*» you* Jiwrtvr w Junsht gwrbfcon 
ottwd »(hoot octivilHn at «w*mIlT 

y LtWLK MltfiM 



Yt.^, utMi 
Via, Miqjillrran 
Nia, riYVcr 




1 il.iri'1 huvru riU'lfiiT 
nr fpuiak! gumndhin 



ID. (jis»i yaut l.jrtvr* of- ahIi guardian ottond 
i-choo) or uvonti? 



Vh'5, nhiTT 

Vtt, mhiii'LIcih -1 
f4tl, FIPVtfT 

.1 don'1 how a fotfm 
or molr jpMrifaun 



i 



Q 

□> 

L> 



51. Do you him a aKnpohr of horns? 

lr« 

No 

5 2 . Hkrw olWi do you uh rlva 

+* 4 t U***k? 

k' j mr-.-. ow.' OKI 

I hi Hot Ih iV -■ mir^ilD lh(* [iiTh'ITH'I 

I hi nut HU - I hi 1 llfliwl 
I \-ry ekayor nktiul w«y iluy 
l nf l timn* i» wivt 

i « 4 [lanijv ii uwTinJt 
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M'jnlh tfmj Till 



t4„ Are 

Main 

fmak' 




56. Do /ou *«i siiar your atf Mu-pa m-t ,■' Latvia? 

y** l« 

Nd 



American likbui m 

AkivKii Htfllve 1 

Aden 

kliiitnir 

All I> ju 13 An im u3i. 

WWta I D 

Nmlv,. IkFwaJkni 
nl LlrthT Pmlfii’ Jitulhk'l 



58t W» EnTlivh tt>- Hrit language you k-w ivd 

I'j ifi-kiiV rj] l-Kin^rJ 

tm • . C 1 

f* GO 10 QUESTION 60) 



No 

C* CONI 1NUI VVI I H OUtS I ION S9l 



Pl_Y/QUR BA^KGROONDl 

S3. Who! it rmJoy'i <hti t 






rr 



57, Ktw dp you dtHribo you*n4f? 



'■JU 1 A 4 U.UJJJ uru 
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; Sludvnf Sumy 



SP. Hnw Qffan +> you your tirrt 
language wilfi ,. 



Vi.kii mutlirr ci 
Irm i'- k| unrdU.it)? 



Vdiir lulhif i* 
tnuU' ijinucLmij ? 



D ' 

• • - □' 

VumrlNxithiTUT ’Utwi 1 

ITciur irli'iii K 

OiIkt luiiLik nHtntu'n? 




60. 1 1 . ynur family pfanrung on moving vrilfcon 
■hi mil yoar f 

□« 

.......... Q 



Va 

Mr. 

Piil'i know 



.... o 



01 1 Wliat » rtw mmo of I(mi tdwd 

you Vi® naJil yoio? 

ft»in ii« muni qi lit itrtjcii m na 



I .L H i i kh-.H*r 



63 . Lounliig rho td-ioal ynci rj.» in nwWt how 
many cSFfiiTBnf Khadr hov* you artYtd+d 
liAH I 

f UibX. UUU.LBd 
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Twi) 
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Futu nr rii.fv 
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Seventh-Grade Parent Interview 




National Evaluation of GEAR UP 
Parent Survey 



INTRODUCTION 

1-1. [Hello, My name is (INTERVIEWER) and I’m calling about a research study that your child’s school is 
participating in sponsored by the United States Department of Education.] 

May I speak to the person who is most knowledgeable about [CHILD] and (his/her) activities? 

[WHEN PARENT/GUARDIAN OR MOST KNOWLEDGEABLE ADULT IS ON THE LINE:] The U.S. 
Department of Education is conducting an important study about children’s educational experiences. I 
have some questions about [CHILD’S NAME] that will take about 30 minutes. Your participation is 
voluntary. Everything you say will be confidential and nothing you say will be reported individually 
about you, or your family. Those participating in the study will receive a telephone calling card valued 
at $10. 

1-2. What is your relationship to [CHILD]? 



MOTHER OR STEPMOTHER 1 

FATHER OR STEPFATHER 2 

GRANDMOTHER OR GRANDFATHER. 3 

OTHER RELATIVE 4 

GUARDIAN 5 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 6 



A. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

First I’m going to ask you some questions about [CHILD’S] homework. 
1 . Does [CHILD] receive homework? 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 8) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 8) 

2. Does [CHILD] ever do homework at home? 

YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 3) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 3) 



2a. How often does (he/she) do homework at home? Is it... 



Less than once a week, 1 

1 to 2 times a week, 2 

3 to 4 times a week, or 3 

5 or more times a week? 4 

DON'T KNOW 8 
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3. 



Where does (he/she) complete (his/her) homework most often? (CIRCLE ONE) 



4. 



IN SCHOOL 1 

AT HOME 2 

IN AN AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 3 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 7) 

How often does (he/she) do homework at a place other than home... 



Less than once a week, 1 

1 to 2 times a week, 2 

3 to 4 times a week, 3 

5 or more times a week, or 4 

Only does it at home? 5 

DON'T KNOW 8 



5. Including at home, in school, during after-school programs, or any other place that [CHILD] does 
(his/her) homework, how much time does [CHILD] spend doing homework per week on average? 
Would you say... 



None, 1 

Less than 2 hours, 2 

2-3 hours, 3 

4-6 hours, 4 

over 6 hours, 5 

DON'T KNOW 8 

6. Does (he/she) seem to understand (his/her) homework? Would you say... 

Always, 1 

Sometimes, 2 

Rarely, 3 

Never, 4 

DON'T KNOW 8 

7. How often do you help (him/her)with homework? Would you say... 

Never, 1 

Less than once a week, 2 

1 to 2 times a week, 3 

3 to 4 times a week, or 4 

5 or more times a week 5 



Now I have a few questions about [CHILD’S] teacher. 

8. Since the beginning of the school year, have you met with any of [CHILD’S] teachers? 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 11) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 1 1 ) 
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9. Since the beginning of the school year, how many meetings have you had with [CHILD’S] 
teachers? Would you say... 



One, 1 

A few, 2 

Several, or 3 

I regularly meet with my child’s teacher(s) 4 



1 0. In general, what was the purpose of the meeting(s)? Was it. . . (CIRCLE ONE ON EACH LINE) 

DON’T 

YES NO KNOW 



a. To discuss a problem with a specific homework assignment?.. 1 2 8 

b. To discuss behavioral problems? 1 2 8 

c. To discuss overall academic performance/progress? 1 2 8 

d. Some other reason (SPECIFY)? 1 2 8 



11. 


Since the beginning 
of the school year, 
has [CHILD] 
participated in the 
following activities: 






DON'T 




ACTIVITIES 


YES 


NO 


KNOW 


a. 


Tutoring 


1 


2 


8 


b. 


Mentoring 


1 


2 


8 


c. 


Counseling 


1 


2 


8 


d. 


Workshops 


1 


2 


8 


e. 


College campus visit 


1 


2 


8 


f. 


Job site visit 


1 


2 


8 



IT (IF YES) How helpful was the activity? 

Was it very helpful, helpful, not too helpful, or 
not helpful at all? 



n 


Very 




Not too 


Not Helpful 




Helpful 


Helpfu 

1 


Helpful 


At All 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 



(IF RESPONDENT ANSWERS NO OR DON’T KNOW TO ALL ACTIVITIES GO TO Q 13) 

12. How did you learn about the activities that (he/she) is participating in? Was it ... (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



From a letter or written notice? 1 

[CHILD’S] teacher? 2 

A phone call from someone other than [CHILD’S] teacher? 3 

From [CHILD]? 4 

Another parent? 5 

You asked someone? 6 

From some other source (SPECIFY)? 7 
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The next questions are about the types of school events you have attended this school year. 

13. lam going to read a list of events you may have attended for [CHILD], Please tell me if you have 
attended the event more than once, once, or never. Since the beginning of the school year, how 
often have you . . . 







More than 
once 


Once 


Never 


a. 


Attended a meeting on college preparation... 


1 


2 


3 


b. 


Attended a meeting on study skills 


1 


2 


3 


c. 


Attended some other meeting 


1 


2 


3 


d. 


Visited a college 


1 


2 


3 


e. 


Attended class at college or university 


1 


2 


3 



14. 



Since the beginning of the school year, have you participated in any of the following school 
activities? 

DON’T 

YES NO KNOW 



a. Back-to-school-night 1 2 8 

b. PTA meetings 1 2 8 

c. A school event, such as a play or sports event 1 2 8 

d. Attended a field trip, such as a museum or zoo 1 2 8 



14a. Since the beginning of the school year, have you volunteered at your child's school? 



YES 1 

NO 2 



B. PARENT S SATISFACTION 

Now I have a few questions about [CHILD’S] experiences this school year at (his/her) current school. 

15. Thinking about [CHILD'S] school would you say you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied, with 



Very 

Satisfied 



Somewhat 

Satisfied 



Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 



Very 

Dissatisfied 



a. (His/Her) education 1 2 

b. The school's approach towards college 

preparation 1 2 

c. The level of discipline maintained in the 

classroom by [CHILD'S] teacher 1 2 

d. The respect that teachers and students 

have for each other 1 2 

e. The level of discipline maintained in the 
school by the principal and the assistant 

principal 1 2 

f. The school's encouragement of family 

involvement 1 2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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C. CHANGE IN ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, ATTITUDE OR BEHAVIOR 

16. Overall, what type of student is [CHILD]? Would you say ... 



Excellent, 1 

Good, 2 

Fair, 3 

Poor? 4 



17. Since the beginning of the school year, do you think [CHILD] has done excellent, good, fair, or poor 
in the following areas? 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 




a. 


English 


1 


2 


3 


4 




b. 


Science 


1 


2 


3 


4 




c. 


Math 


1 


2 


3 


4 




d. 


History or social studies 


1 


2 


3 


4 




e. 


All other subjects 


1 


2 


3 


4 




Parents generally learn how well their child is doing in school through a variety of ways. 


I’m going to 


read a list of ways. Please tell me if each way was very helpful, helpful, not too helpful or 


not helpful at 


all for you. 






















Not 








Very 




Not too 


Helpful 


NOT 






Helpful 


Helpful 


Helpful 


at All APPLICABLE 


a. 


Parent/teacher conferences 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Homework sign-off 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Report cards 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


Talking to my child 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Phone calls from teacher(s) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f. 


Notes from teacher(s) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



19. How important do you think it is that [CHILD] works hard in school? Would you say... 



Very important, 1 

Important, 2 

Not too important, or 3 

Not important at all? 4 



20. How important does [CHILD] think it is to work hard in school? Would you say... 



Very important, 1 

Important, 2 

Not too important, or 3 

Not important at all? 4 
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D. PARENT EXPECTATIONS 

Now, I am going to ask you some questions about your expectations for [CHILD], 

21 . Since the beginning of the school year, have you talked to (him/her) about attending college? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

22. Do you think (he/she) will continue (his/her) education after high school? (CHILD DOES NOT HAVE 
TO CONTINUE EDUCATION RIGHT AFTER HIGH SCHOOL) 

YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO SECTION E) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO SECTION E) 

23. How far in school do you think [CHILD] will get? Would you say ... 

A certificate from a vocational, trade or business school, 1 

An Associate's (AA) degree, 2 

A Bachelor’s (BA) degree, 3 

A graduate or professional degree? 4 

24. Do you think (he/she) will attend a college or other school after high school that is close to where you 
live now? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

DON'T KNOW 8 



E. KNOWLEDGE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Many people believe that it is never too soon to start preparing for college. I know that [CHILD] is only in the 7 th 
grade, but I'm going to ask you the following questions about preparing for college. 

25. Since the beginning of the school year, have you received any written information about the types 
of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for college? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

DON’T KNOW 8 

26. Since the beginning of the school year, have you attended any meetings that discussed the types 
of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for college? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

DON’T KNOW 8 
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27. Given that [CHILD] is in the 7 th grade, do you feel you have... 

[IF CHILD IS NOT GOING TO COLLEGE, ASK FOR GENERAL OPINION ANYWAY] 



Enough information about college entrance requirements 1 

Some information but not enough about college entrance requirements.. 2 
No information about college entrance requirements? 3 



F. KNOWLEDGE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COSTS 

28. Do you think [CHILD] will be able to afford to attend a 4-year state college or university after high 
school? When answering this question please take into account your family's resources and any other 
financial sources such as financial aid from the government. Would you say... 

[IF CHILD IS NOT GOING TO COLLEGE, ASK FOR GENERAL OPINION ANYWAY] 



Definitely, 1 

Probably, 2 

Not sure, 3 

I doubt it, 4 

Definitely not? 5 



29. Have you attended any workshops for parents that provided you with information about financial 
assistance for your child to attend college? 

YES 
NO.. 

29a. How helpful was the information? Was it... 



Very helpful, 1 

Helpful, 2 

Not too helpful, or 3 

Not helpful at all? 4 



30. How much do you think it costs today to attend each of the following types of institutions for 1 year? 
I’m interested in an estimate that includes the cost of room, board, and tuition for 1 year. 



a. Community college or junior college? $ 

b. Four-year state college or university? $ 

c. Four-year private college or university? 



1 

2 (GO TO QUESTION 30) 
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G. EDUCATION BACKGROUND 

Now I have a few questions about you and the other adult(s) in your household. 

31. What is the highest grade or year of school that you have completed including college or vocational 
training? 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9 th TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 
GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE .... 1 1 
OTHER 12 



32. Including yourself, how many adults live in your home who are 1 8 years of age or older? 



# OF ADULTS 



(IF 1 GO TO Q34, IF GREATER THAN 1 ASK Q33.) 



33. Among all of the adults in your household, other than yourself, what is the highest grade or year of 
school completed including college or vocational training? 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9™ TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 
GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE .... 1 1 
OTHER 12 
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Now I would like to talk about [CHILD’S] siblings. 

34. Does [CHILD] have any older siblings? By sibling I am referring to biological, step, half, and adopted 
brother and/or sister. 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 38) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 38) 



35. How many older siblings does [CHILD] have? 



# OF SIBLINGS 

36. What is the highest grade or year of school completed so far by any older siblings who have lived 
with [CHILD]? Include college or vocational training. 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9 th TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE 11 

OTHER 12 



37. How old is that sibling? 



AGE 

H. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

38. Do you have a computer in your home? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

39. Do you have internet access? 

YES 1 

NO 2 
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40. 



Does anyone in your household have a library card? 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 42) 

DON'T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 42) 

41 . Does anyone in your household use their library card? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

DON'T KNOW 8 



42. In studies like this, households are sometimes grouped according to income. What was the total 
income of all persons in your household over the past year, including salaries or other earnings, 
interest, retirement, public assistance and so on for all household members? 



$10,000 OR LESS 1 

$10,001 TO $20, 000 2 

$20,001 TO $30,000 3 

$30,001 TO $40,000 4 

$40,001 TO $50,000 5 

OVER $50,000 6 

REFUSED 7 

DON’T KNOW 8 

43. Do you consider yourself Hispanic or Latino? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

44. How do you describe yourself? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

American Indian or Alaska Native 1 

Asian 2 

Black or African American 3 

Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 4 

White 5 



Now I have a few questions to help us contact you again. 



(PLEASE COMPLETE THE LOCATING INFORMATION THAT IS ATTACHED TO THE 
RESPONDENT INFORMATION SHEET) 
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Eighth-Grade Parent Interview 




National Evaluation of GEAR UP 
Parent Survey 



INTRODUCTION 

1-1. [Hello, My name is (INTERVIEWER) and I’m calling on behalf of the U.S. Department of Education to 
follow up on an important education study that we did last year. 

May I speak to the person who is most knowledgeable about [CHILD] and (his/her) activities? 

[WHEN PARENT/GUARDIAN OR MOST KNOWLEDGEABLE ADULT IS ON THE LINE:] The U.S. 
Department of Education is conducting an important study about children’s educational experiences. 
We spoke with someone in your household last year about [CHILD], I have some questions about 
[CHILD] that will take about 30 minutes. Your participation is voluntary. Everything you say will be 
confidential and nothing you say will be reported individually about you or your family. Those 
participating in the study will receive a telephone card valued at $1 0. 

1-2. What is your relationship to [CHILD]? 



MOTHER OR STEPMOTHER 1 

FATHER OR STEPFATHER 2 

GRANDMOTHER OR GRANDFATHER. 3 

OTHER RELATIVE 4 

GUARDIAN 5 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 6 



A. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

First I’m going to ask you some questions about [CHILD’S] homework. 

1 . Does [CHILD] receive homework? 

YES 

NO 

DON’T KNOW 

2. Does [CHILD] ever do homework at home? 

YES 

NO 

DON’T KNOW 

2a. How often does (he/she) do homework at home? Is it... 

Less than once a week, 

1 to 2 times a week, 

3 to 4 times a week, or 

5 or more times a week? 

DON'T KNOW 



1 

2 (GO TO QUESTION 8) 
8 (GO TO QUESTION 8) 



1 

2 (GO TO QUESTION 3) 
8 (GO TO QUESTION 3) 



1 

2 

3 

4 
8 
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3. 



Where does (he/she) complete (his/her) homework most often? (CIRCLE ONE) 



4. 



IN SCHOOL 1 

AT HOME 2 

IN AN AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAM 3 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 4 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 7) 

How often does (he/she) do homework at a place other than home... 



Less than once a week, 1 

1 to 2 times a week, 2 

3 to 4 times a week, 3 

5 or more times a week, or 4 

Only does it at home? 5 

DON'T KNOW 8 



5. Including at home, in school, during after-school programs, or any other place that [CHILD] does 
(his/her) homework, how much time does [CHILD] spend doing homework per week on average? 
Would you say... 



None, 1 

Less than 2 hours, 2 

2-3 hours, 3 

4-6 hours, 4 

over 6 hours, 5 

DON'T KNOW 8 

6. Does (he/she) seem to understand (his/her) homework? Would you say... 

Always, 1 

Sometimes, 2 

Rarely, 3 

Never, 4 

DON'T KNOW 8 

7. How often do you help (him/her) with homework? Would you say... 

Never, 1 

Less than once a week, 2 

1 to 2 times a week, 3 

3 to 4 times a week, or 4 

5 or more times a week 5 



Now I have a few questions about [CHILD’S] teacher. 

8. Since the beginning of the school year, have you met with any of [CHILD’S] teachers? 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 11) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 1 1 ) 
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9. Since the beginning of the school year, how many meetings have you had with [CHILD’S] 
teachers? Would you say... 



One, 1 

A few, 2 

Several, or 3 

I regularly meet with my child’s teacher(s) 4 



11. In general, what was the purpose of the meeting(s)? Was it... (CIRCLE ONE ON EACH LINE) 

DON’T 

YES NO KNOW 



a. To discuss a problem with a specific homework assignment?.. 1 2 8 

b. To discuss behavioral problems? 1 2 8 

c. To discuss overall academic performance/progress? 1 2 8 

d. Some other reason (SPECIFY)? 1 2 8 



11. Since the beginning 
of the school year, 
has [CHILD] 
participated in the 
following activities: 





ACTIVITIES 


YES 


NO 


DON'T 

KNOW 


a. 


Tutoring 


1 


2 


8 


b. 


Mentoring 


1 


2 


8 


c. 


Counseling 


1 


2 


8 


d. 


Workshops 


1 


2 


8 


e. 


College campus visit 


1 


2 


8 


f. 


Job site visit 


1 


2 


8 



IT (IF YES) How helpful was the activity? 

Was it very helpful, helpful, not too helpful, or 
not helpful at all? 



n 


Very 




Not too 


Not Helpful 




Helpful 


Helpfu 

1 


Helpful 


At All 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 


n 


1 


2 


3 


4 



(IF RESPONDENT ANSWERS NO OR DON’T KNOW TO ALL ACTIVITIES GO TO Q 13) 

12. How did you learn about the activities that (he/she) is participating in? Was it ... (CIRCLE ALL THAT 
APPLY) 



From a letter or written notice? 1 

[CHILD’S] teacher? 2 

A phone call from someone other than [CHILD’S] teacher? 3 

From [CHILD]? 4 

Another parent? 5 

You asked someone? 6 

From some other source (SPECIFY)? 7 
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The next questions are about the types of school events you have attended this school year. 

13. lam going to read a list of events you may have attended for [CHILD], Please tell me if you have 
attended the event more than once, once, or never. Since the beginning of the school year, how 
often have you . . . 



More than 

once Once 

a. Attended a meeting on college preparation... 1 2 

b. Attended a meeting on study skills 1 2 

c. Attended some other meeting 1 2 

d. Visited a college 1 2 

e. Attended class at college or university 1 2 



Never 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



14 . 



Since the beginning of the school year, have you participated in any of the following school 
activities? 

DON’T 

YES NO KNOW 



a. Back-to-school-night 1 2 8 

b. PTA meetings 1 2 8 

c. A school event, such as a play or sports event 1 2 8 

d. Attended a field trip, such as a museum or zoo 1 2 8 



14a. Since the beginning of the school year, have you volunteered at your child's school? 



YES 1 

NO 2 
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B. PARENT S SATISFACTION 

Now I have a few questions about [CHILD’S] experiences this school year at (his/her) current school. 

15. Thinking about [CHILD'S] school would you say you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat 
dissatisfied or very dissatisfied, with 



a. (His/Her) education 

b. The school's approach towards college 

preparation 

c. The level of discipline maintained in the 

classroom by [CHILD'S] teacher 

d. The respect that teachers and students 

have for each other 

e. The level of discipline maintained in the 

school by the principal and the assistant 
principal 

f. The school's encouragement of family 

involvement 



Very 


Somewhat 


Somewhat 


Very 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



C. CHANGE IN ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE, ATTITUDE OR BEHAVIOR 

1 6. Overall, what type of student is [CHILD]? Would you say . . . 



Excellent, 1 

Good, 2 

Fair, 3 

Poor? 4 



17. Since the beginning of the school year, do you think [CHILD] has done excellent, good, fair, or poor 
in the following areas? 







Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


a. 


English 


1 


2 


3 


4 


b. 


Science 


1 


2 


3 


4 


c. 


Math 


1 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


History or social studies 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e. 


All other subjects 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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18 . 



Parents generally learn how well their child is doing in school through a variety of ways. I'm going to 
read a list of ways. Please tell me if each way was very helpful, helpful, not too helpful or not helpful at 
all for you. 

Not 







Very 




Not too 


Helpful 


NOT 






Helpful 


Helpful 


Helpful 


at All 


APPLICABLE 


a. 


Parent/teacher conferences 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


Homework sign-off 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


Report cards 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


d. 


Talking to my child 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Phone calls from teacher(s) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


f. 


Notes from teacher(s) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


How 


important do you think it is that [CHILD] works hard in school? Would you say... 





Very important, 1 

Important, 2 

Not too important, or 3 

Not important at all? 4 

20. How important does [CHILD] think it is to work hard in school? Would you say... 

Very important, 1 

Important, 2 

Not too important, or 3 

Not important at all? 4 



D. PARENT EXPECTATIONS 

Now, I am going to ask you some questions about your expectations for [CHILD], 

21 . Since the beginning of the school year, have you talked to (him/her) about attending college? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

22. Do you think (he/she) will continue (his/her) education after high school? (CHILD DOES NOT HAVE 
TO CONTINUE EDUCATION RIGHT AFTER HIGH SCHOOL) 

YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO SECTION E) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO SECTION E) 

23. How far in school do you think [CHILD] will get? Would you say ... 

A certificate from a vocational, trade or business school, 1 

An Associate's (AA) degree, 2 

A Bachelor’s (BA) degree, 3 

A graduate or professional degree? 4 
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24 . 



Do you think (he/she) will attend a college or other school after high school that is close to where you 
live now? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

DON'T KNOW 8 



E. KNOWLEDGE OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

Many people believe that it is never too soon to start preparing for college. I know that [CHILD] is only in the 8 th 
grade, but I'm going to ask you the following questions about preparing for college. 

25. Since the beginning of the school year, have you received any written information about the types 
of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for college? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

DON’T KNOW 8 



26. Since the beginning of the school year, have you attended any meetings that discussed the types 
of classes (he/she) should be taking now to prepare (himself/herself) for college? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

DON’T KNOW 8 



27. Given that [CHILD] is in the 8 th grade, do you feel you have... 

[IF CHILD IS NOT GOING TO COLLEGE, ASK FOR GENERAL OPINION ANYWAY] 



Enough information about college entrance requirements 1 

Some information but not enough about college entrance requirements.. 2 
No information about college entrance requirements? 3 



F. KNOWLEDGE OF POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COSTS 

28. Do you think [CHILD] will be able to afford to attend a 4-year state college or university after high 
school? When answering this question please take into account your family's resources and any other 
financial sources such as financial aid from the government. Would you say... 

[IF CHILD IS NOT GOING TO COLLEGE, ASK FOR GENERAL OPINION ANYWAY] 



Definitely, 1 

Probably, 2 

Not sure, 3 

I doubt it, 4 

Definitely not? 5 



29. Have you attended any workshops for parents that provided you with information about financial 
assistance for your child to attend college? 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 30) 
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29a. How helpful was the information? Was it... 



Very helpful, 1 

Helpful, 2 

Not too helpful, or 3 

Not helpful at all? 4 



30. How much do you think it costs today to attend each of the following types of institutions for 1 year? 
I’m interested in an estimate that includes the cost of room, board, and tuition for 1 year. 



a. Community college or junior college? $. 

b. Four-year state college or university? $. 

c. Four-year private college or university? $. 



G. EDUCATION BACKGROUND 

Now I have a few questions about you and the other adult(s) in your household. 

31. What is the highest grade or year of school that you have completed including college or vocational 
training? 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9 th TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 
GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE .... 1 1 
OTHER 12 



32. Including yourself, how many adults live in your home who are 1 8 years of age or older? 



# OF ADULTS 

(IF 1 GO TO Q34, IF GREATER THAN 1 ASK Q33.) 
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33. Among all of the adults in your household, other than yourself, what is the highest grade or year of 
school completed including college or vocational training? 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9 th TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE 11 

OTHER 12 



Now I would like to talk about [CHILD’S] siblings. 

34N. Does [CHILD] have any siblings? By sibling I am referring to biological, step, half, and adopted 
brother and/or sister. 



YES 1 

NO 2 (GO TO QUESTION 38) 

DON’T KNOW 8 (GO TO QUESTION 38) 



35a. How many younger siblings does [CHILD] have? By younger siblings I am referring to brothers or 
sisters who are the same age or younger. 



# OF SIBLINGS 

35. How many older siblings does [CHILD] have? 



# OF SIBLINGS 
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36. What is the highest grade or year of school completed so far by this/these older siblings? We are 
only interested in siblings who liven with [CHILD]. Include college or vocational training. 



UP TO 8™ GRADE 1 

9 th TO 11™ GRADE 2 

12™ BUT NO DIPLOMA 3 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENT 4 

VOC/TECH PROGRAM AFTER HIGH SCHOOL BUT NO 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA 5 

VOC/TECH DIPLOMA AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 6 

SOME COLLEGE BUT NO DEGREE 7 

ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 8 

BACHELOR’S DEGREE 9 

GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL BUT NO DEGREE 10 
GRADUATE OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL WITH DEGREE .... 1 1 
OTHER 12 



37. How old is that sibling? 



AGE 



H. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

38. Do you have a computer in your home? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

39. Do you have internet access? 

YES 1 

NO 2 



40. Does anyone in your household have a library card? 

YES 

NO 

DON'T KNOW 



41 . Does anyone in your household use their library card? 



YES 1 

NO 2 

DON'T KNOW 8 



1 

2 (GO TO QUESTION 42) 
8 (GO TO QUESTION 42) 
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42 . 



In studies like this, households are sometimes grouped according to income. What was the total 
income of all persons in your household over the past year, including salaries or other earnings, 
interest, retirement, public assistance and so on for all household members? 



$10,000 OR LESS 1 

$10,001 TO $20,000 2 

$20,001 TO $30,000 3 

$30,001 TO $40,000 4 

$40,001 TO $50,000 5 

OVER $50, 000 6 

REFUSED 7 

DON’T KNOW 8 

43. Do you consider yourself Hispanic or Latino? 

YES 1 

NO 2 

44. How do you describe yourself? (CIRCLE ALL THAT APPLY) 

American Indian or Alaska Native 1 

Asian 2 

Black or African American 3 

Native Hawaiian or Other Pacific Islander 4 

White 5 



Now I have a few questions to help us contact you again. 



(PLEASE COMPLETE THE LOCATING INFORMATION THAT IS ATTACHED TO THE 
RESPONDENT INFORMATION SHEET) 
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Student Information Matrix 

(Administrative Records Data) 




The National Evaluation of GEAR UP 



SIM; 
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Activity Records Forms 
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